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TIMES.—": One of the most valuable, lucid, and moderate statements of the British case 
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By MAJOR-GEN. SIR H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
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Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 
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Prince’s Skating Club. 


THE SIXTH SEASON (1901-1902) will commence in October. 


MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


There will be only two terms this Season, viz. : 


The FULL SEASON and the HALF SEASON. 


FULL SEASON. HALF SEASONS. 
Until Jan. 2oth to 
Oe. See Jan. 2oth. Easter. 


£ & 4 s Pe 
Geatemnen as oe ee ts oo . 2 2 6 6 6 6 
Ladies . ss 8 8 5 5 5 5 
Members of one Family Being in the same ils 2 
Two Members, each a 2 5 5 5 5 
If more than two Members, each addi- 
tional Member 6 6 4 4 4 4 
Non-Skating Members .... aN 5 5 3 3 3 3 
MONTHLY SKATING MEMBERSHIP | . : £3 3s. 


The eligibility of Candidates rests with the Committee. Sade Candidates require to be 
introduced by some lady known to a Member of the Committee. Lists of the Committee and 
any further information can be obtained of the Secretary. 

Members can introduce Skating Visitors by Vouchers, which must be filled in and signed by 
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Members’ Children, under fourteen, are admitted to Skate every Forenoon, by Half- 
Guinea Monthly Subscriptions. They cannot Skate in the Afternoon. Governesses or Maids can 


accompany them. 
THE SKATING HOURS ARE— 

Week Days ... 9.30 a.m. to1 p.m, and 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. Sundays ... 3 p.m. to7 p.m. 

The weekly Club Nights commence on December ist, from 9 p.m. to 11.30 p.m., except 
when there is a Féte or Fancy Dress Ball. 

The Management reserves the right of altering these hours. 

The Band plays every afternoon from 3,30 to 6.30, and on Club Nights. 

A large Lavatory with Bathroom is provided in the Basement. Private Lockers can be 
hired by Members. 

Application Forms for Membership are to be obtained from the Secretary, Skating Club 


Office, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (DucHrEss or | LADy RIBBLESDALE. 


ARGYLL). LADY WENLOCK. 
THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. Hon. Mrs. ALGERNON BOURKE. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. Hon. Mrs. ALGERNON GROSVENOR. 
MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. Mrs. HIGGINS. 
COUNTESS CARRINGTON. Mrs. ALFRED HARMSWORTH. 
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BakON Orro REDtz-THOTT, VICOMTE DE MANNEVILLE. 
Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS Count K, TRAUTMANSDORFT. 
Hon. ALGERNON BOURKE. LorD EDWARD CECIL. 
Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. Stk FRANCIS ASTLEY-CORBETT, Brr. 
Hon. MARK NAPIER. W. H. GRENFELL, Esa. 
Hon. ALGERNON GROSVENOR. W. F. ApAms, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Stk Wm. Hart Dyke, Br., M.P. Capt. J. H. THOMSON. 


SiR EDGAR VINCENT. 


The Skating Hall and Premises can be engaged for Private Parties by any Member 
of the Club on Off-Club Nights, from 8 p.m. The Band can be engaged and Suppers 
provided, Apply for terms to Mr. H. W. PAGE, Prince’s Skating Club, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W. 
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| A Charming Country Place. | 


© © @ 


DUNLEY HILL, 


DORKING. 


An attractive Residential Property of nearly 400 acres, 
within ¢asy reach of Condon. 


TO BE DISPOSED OF BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


The House (containing 17 Bed Rooms) is situated over 
600 feet above sea-level, in beautiful country. 


For fuller particulars see advertisement in this number, or apply to 


Messrs. FLADGATE, 2 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, 5.W. 


THE 


NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO. 


Limited. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania) ; returning via Cape Horn, 
calling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 


fitted. Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck. 


HEALTH TRIPS 


United States. 


: days later). 
For full particulars, apply to the Agents in London: 
GRAY, DAWES & CO., Craven House, Northumberland Avenue; 
J. B. WESTRAY & CO., 138 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


TO NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, & AUSTRALIA, 


i THE superb Steamers of this Company, which make a complete circuit of the world in about ninety 
days, have all been built especially for a swift, Four-Weekly Passenger Service to New Zealand. 
Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of ‘passengers has been adopted. 
Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, poultry, and fish. The 
state cabins are amidships. The saloons, smoking rooms, and ladies’ boudoirs are handsomely 


Special facilities are afforded to 
passengers preferring to return, or 
proceed outwards, via Canada or 


Passengers embark at the Royal Albert 
Dock, London; or at Plymouth (two 
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ASPREY, 


166 NEW BOND STREET, 
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This Map of the Mediterranean shows the extent of the Torpedo danger-zone for British ship 
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within the area comprised by a line drawn parallel with, but two hundred miles from, the Sy 
Britain has but thirteen of this class of vessel now efficient 
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AUSTRIA HUNGARY 


I LGERIA 


poem shows the extent of the Torpedo danger-zone for British ships in time of war. The shaded portion of the map is that portion of the Mediterranean Sea within 
6 Se pare or of the mouth of the Dardanelles. u Spain were to display unfriendly neutrality towards Great Britain in time of war, the map would require shading 
tawn parallel with, but two hundred miles from, the Spanish Coast. The aksolute and pressingly urgent need for more destroyers is thus demonstrated. 

Britain has but thirteen of this class of vessel now efficient in the Mediterranean, She requires at least thirty without delay. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AMID the plethora of political pronouncements which have 
A Vindication disturbed the sultriness of the last few weeks, the 
of the speech delivered by Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary 
Simca of State for War, at the annual banquet of the 
* National Union of Conservative Associations on 
July ro has attracted less attention than it deserves. For it was a 
significant and suggestive utterance, marking, as it does, the gulf 
which separates one of the least self-complacent members of the 
Cabinet from the general opinion of the community to which the 
Cabinet is theoretically supposed to conform. The widening of 
the existing gulf between Cabinet and country is such a serious 
menace to the future of the Unionist Party that we make no 
excuse for dwelling upon Mr. Brodrick’s speech and for making 
it the subject of a few friendly comments from the standpoint of 
the ordinary outsider. It is no disrespect to the speaker to say 
that, judged by this utterance, he appears to have embraced the 
accepted creed of the Ministerial Mandarin. For what in sub- 
stance is the defence of the Government put forward by one of its 
ablest, keenest, and youngest members? It may be expressed in a 
single sentence. The conduct of the Government requires no 
serious defence. England is to-day under one of the greatest, wisest, 
and most prescient Ministries of modern times—a Cabinet which 
touches nothing that it does not adorn and only excites discontent 
in those who think they ought to belong to it. This is a most 
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comfortable creed which, we doubt not, is honestly held by those 
who profess it; but we fear its professors are liable to be rudely 
awakened. Mr. Brodrick opened his declaration of orthodoxy 
with a satirical reference to “the delusion that the Government is 
already in a decrepit condition,” that “it is already suffering from 
senile decay,” or that, “though supported by the strongest 
majority of modern times, it is the weakest in action and most 
defective in foresight in foreign affairs,” though doubtless “the 
Opposition, by constant reiteration of the same thesis, has arrived 
at the position reached by King George IV. who, after repeated 
statements, persuaded himself that he had really been present at 
the battle of Waterloo.” In passing it should be observed that 
however convenient it may be for a Minister to credit these 
“ delusions” exclusively to the official opponents of the Govern- 
ment, it is no exaggeration to say that they are shared by nearly 
all intelligent Unionists. The speaker, however, confidently 
challenged the critics, demanding “ where is the weakness of the 
Government on which our opponents, so strong themselves, love 
to dwell?” Then followed this somewhat cryptic vindication of 
an inept Parliamentary record : 


“Tsay boldly, if the Government is carrying on a war which makes it 
necessary to keep, pay, clothe, and feed 250,000 men at 6000 miles distant, 
and at the same time is preparing all the machinery necessary to reorganise 
our Army on a modern standard, if also we are adding largely to our Navy, 
if we are forced to come to Parliament and propose additional taxation 
necessary for the completion of these various services, if we unfortunately 
have had a demise of the Crown and the necessity for settling the Civil List 
of the new Sovereign, if we have had, as we have had, considerable adminis- 
trative problems to deal with both here and in Ireland, and if on the top of 
that we have had to meet a good deal of dilatory Parliamentary action, 
dictated by the earnest determination to prove that the British Parliament 
can do nothing ; then, with all these matters to deal with, I say frankly and 
boldly you cannot expect much legislation from the Government.” 


Mr. Brodrick reminded his hearers that owing to Lord Salis- 

Th bury’s long tenure of office, which had monopo- 

e : ° 

lised twelve out of the past fifteen years, certain 
peculiar conditions have arisen, which have 
rendered the lot of an unfortunate Unionist Minister peculiarly 
hard. These difficulties accrue from the tremendous strain inflicted 
upon the adherents of a party which has been so long in office. 
For there are a “number of brilliant men sitting behind the 
Government—men who, if they happened to sit on the other side, 
would long ago have been included in the front rank of our 
opponents.” In fact, our side suffers from an excess of statesman- 
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ship, and among the statesmen for whom there are not offices 
there is much heart-burning, disappointment, and discontent. It 
is somewhat unfortunate that this theory that men on the Minis- 
terial back benches are as good as the men on the Front Opposi- 
tion bench did not commend itself to the Prime Minister last 
year, when a general election gave him an opportunity of 
reconstructing his Cabinet. But at that time those who urged a 
serious renewal of the Cabinet were invariably met by the state- 
ment that, owing to the extraordinary dearth of ability on the 
Unionist side of the House of Commons, the present occupants 
of office must be left undisturbed. It is therefore surprising 
to learn to-day that the Unionist Cabinet is heavily handi- 
capped by the number of brilliant outsiders to be concili- 
ated. Then, besides the host of brilliant men in the House 
of Commons, Ministers are oppressed by the “ number of 
enthusiastic men anxious for the carrying out of schemes to 
which they are pledged.” “When you ask these men to go 
and sit all through the early part of the day in committee on 
Bills never intended to pass into law, and in the evening to sit 
silent and listen to discussions upon resolutions and motions 
never intended to pass the House of Commons, then I say you 
put a strain upon their loyalty, their reticence, and their devotion 
to party—in itself provocative of some personal ebullition on the 
part of men desirous of making their mark in the records of the 
passing years. We, who are charged with the administration of 
great interests, ought to remember how difficult it is for those 
who sit behind.” In fact, all the bungling and mismanagement 
of the business of the House of Commons, which has produced 
something very like a crisis this Session, are not the fault of the 
Ministers who are supposed to be responsible. Our recent 
legislative fiascoés are in some mysterious manner to be fastened 
upon the rank and file. And yet all that the brilliant men, the 
disappointed men, and the enthusiasts have ever ventured to 
ask for is a minimum of intelligence and a moderate amount 
of backbone in the great, wise, and eminent persons who sit on 
Front Benches. If Mr. Brodrick is unable to understand the 
disgust and exasperation which have been caused throughout the 
Unionist Party by the withdrawal of the Education Bill, or the 
indignation caused throughout the British Empire by the manner 
in which the War Office has truckled to a hysterical agitation by 
appointing a committee of ladies to proceed to South Africa to 
superintend our military operations—it would be a waste of time 
to argue the matter. Were he not a Minister he would under- 
stand. 
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Having thus summarily disposed of professional opponents 
The Future and discontented supporters, Mr. Brodrick en- 
Historian listed the “ historian of the future ” as an inevitable 
‘ -partisan of the present Cabinet. When the 
passions and prejudices of the hour have been forgotten, the 
greatness of their achievements will receive generous recognition. 
In the first place, justice will be done to their splendid exploit in 
North Africa, where they did not hesitate to embark on a “ highly 
adventurous” expedition, which ultimately resulted in the re- 
covery of the derelict provinces of Egypt, and the control of the 
Nile Valley, which is essential to the security of that country. 
The Ministerial champion is on strong ground here, as no fair- 
minded person would care to deny the Cabinet the great credit- 
which is fairly due to them for their re-conquest of the Sudan. 
It is believed that the suggestion of our forward movement in the 
spring of 1896 originated with the German Emperor, who desired 
both to wipe out the unpleasant impression caused in this country 
by his famous Kruger telegram (which Count Von Bilow has 
lately told his countrymen revealed to Germany her isolation), 
and to bring England and France face to face on the Nile. With 
this double object he begged the British Government, after the 
Italian disaster in Abyssinia, to come to the aid of an ally in 
distress by making a diversion from the north. The keener 
members of the Cabinet seized the opportunity to carry out a 
long-cherished policy. That is the genesis of our advance into 
Dongola, but Lord Salisbury’s Government may claim the 
consequences of Lord Kitchener’s brilliant operations as the 
result of their forethought and enterprise. The treacherous 
desertion of Gordon was wiped out, Khartoum was recovered, 
and the Egyptian question finally settled. That is no mean 
performance, though the Cabinet are hardly deserving of praise 
for the manner in which they blundered into an acute con- 
troversy with France on the subject of Fashoda. The recent 
revelations made by a friend of Monsieur Faure, the late French 
President, and the information elicited by these revelations 
establish the fact that England and France came to the verge 
of war, largely owing to our perverse refusal to take serious note 
of the Marchand mission in its earlier stages. Lord Rosebery’s 
Government had warned the French that any attempt on their 
part to cut across Africa into the Nile Valley would be regarded 
by Great Britain as “an unfriendly act.” Owing to this warning 
the preparation of the expedition was suspended, to be resumed 
after Lord Rosebery had left office. His successors could 
not be induced to repeat the Rosebery warning. The lethargic 
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optimism which has marked British policy during the past six 
years, and for which the country has paid so dearly, assumed that 
Major Marchand would perish in his foolhardy attempt. Then, 
when the French pioneers were on the eve of success, the 
warning was renewed, but too late to avert the danger. It is 
also somewhat disturbing to learn from the recent French 
revelations that at the height of the Fashoda crisis, while the 
British Government were convinced that England might count 
on the moral support of Germany in the event of a war with 
France, President Faure had at least as good reasons for 
believing that German sympathies were on the side of France ; 
in fact, it may be that “ the historian of the future,” when he has 
all the facts before him, will pronounce that the affaire 
Fashoda was in reality a deep-laid scheme on the part of a third 
party to precipitate a conflict between France and England. 


The second achievement which will impress the historian of the 
future is, according to the Secretary of State for 

South : ‘ ; 

Africa. War, the manner in which this Government 
embarked on their great South African enterprise. 
The speaker stated their case in somewhat surprising terms: 
“Remember, also, however little any of us wish for a prolonged 
war, this Government had to decide without the advantage 
of knowing what would afterwards be the opinion of the 
country—to decide whether it would take up or refuse the 
challenge thrown down in South Africa, and which our pre- 
decessors before had decided not to accept.” This is a 
somewhat curious travesty of the course of events during the 
months preceding the outbreak of war, and we doubt whether it 
will be wholly accepted by the future historian. So far from 
taking up the challenge which was really thrown down by Presi- 
dent Kruger at the Bloemfontein Conference, there was one 
common dread throughout the British Empire, inspired by the 
feeble and hesitating attitude of the Imperial Government, which, 
it was feared, would yield to the Transvaal oligarchy. And 
looking back from the present day, it is far from certain that, had 
it not been for a providential ultimatum, we might not have 
seen some compromise patched up, which would have been in 
the nature of a diplomatic Majuba, permanently subjecting the 
Briton to the Boer and fatal to our Empire in South Africa. 
All the zeal and energy of the Unionist press were required 
during these fateful months in order to stiffen the backs of 
invertebrate Ministers and to save the country from the catastrophe 
for which the Hicks-Beach wing of the Cabinet were working. 
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Finally came the further challenge from the Boers, namely, the 
ultimatum and the incursion into Natal. A Conservative Govern- 
ment with a Parliamentary majority of 150 must have sunk 
very low to plume itself on having resisted armed attack, 
and yet Mr. Brodrick told the assembled Conservative asso- 
ciations: “We had to wait for nearly a year to have the 
authority of the constituencies behind us for the action we 
had taken, and when we asked for that verdict we had no 
reason to complain of the result.” One infers, in fact, that it 
would have been quite the natural thing fora British Govern- 
ment to decline to defend a British colony when invaded, and 
that there was something positively heroic in taking up this 
“challenge” without waiting for a general election! This is a 
typical illustration of the mental and moral gulf we have spoken 


of which separates the man in the Cabinet from the man else- 
where. 


There is yet another part of the world in which the present 
— Government is entitled to far more credit than it 
generally receives, and upon which the common 

judgment is hopelessly astray. Ordinarily it is held that if there 
is a sphere in which British policy has failed in foresight, know- 
ledge, steadiness and firmness, that sphere is the Far East. Here 
Great Britain has apparently in five years fallen from the leading 
place to one which it would not be easy or pleasant to par- 
ticularise. Englishmen who have business relations in China, 
who live in China, who have travelled in China, who have read 
about China, or who have even talked with those who have done 
any of these things, are conscious of the detrimental change in 
our position. But all these people are wrong. Theirs is the 
ignorance of irresponsible outsiders. We get the orthodox official 
view from Mr. Brodrick, who, having been at the Foreign Office, 
speaks ex cathedra. He tells us that we have greatly distinguished 
ourselves in China, where everything has been done to maintain 
our trade, and where “we (the British Government) were deter- 
mined that Great Britain should not take the second place to any 
other Power.” Here again history is appealed to, and ‘when 
the history of China comes to be written” it will .be found that 
we have come out as strong as though we had never had any 
South African War on our hands. The vision of a certain scuttle 
from Port Arthur crosses one’s mind, nor is it possible wholly to 
forget the humiliating manner in which we have played second 
fiddle to the German in China during the past year. However, 
these are all irrevelant trifles, since we are officially assured 
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that our prestige stands as high as ever. In a series of spirited 
passages the War Minister demonstrated towards the close 
of his speech that the general position and policy of the 
Govenment were unassailable, and he ridiculed the idea of an 
alternative administration. He made caustic comments on the 
internal condition of the Opposition, and was jocular over their 
disunion. 
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“ They agreed to disagree on the great question of our supremacy in South 
Africa. They dismissed their great stalkiny-horse of the Church as a stale 
subject. They never touched on temperance, which they thought unprofitable 
and unpalatable. These ostrich-like manceuvres deceive nobody, they create 
confidence in nobody ; and I want to ask you this one question in the most 
solemn earnestness—whether we as members of Conservative associations 
throughout the country do not feel that the example which these men have set 
us of how it is possible to shipwreck a great party is not a sufficient warning to 
us to exercise our power by every means, so that they shall not be permitted, if 
they ever obtain a majority, to shipwreck the English nation ?” 


The efforts made by leading Liberals to emancipate their party 
from pro-Boerism, and to supply the country with 
that “ practical and preferable ” alternative to the 
present administration, which Mr. Asquith truly 
describes as the chief national desideratum at the 
present day, has made distinct progress during the past month. 
We need hardly say that this movement is watched with keen 
interest, and no little sympathy by Unionists, for until there 
is a choice of possible Governments the country will con- 
tinue under the deplorable.conditions of the past six years. That 
this is no hypercritical view is evident from a recent speech of 
the Prime Minister, who lamented the fact that there was no 
Opposition, without which, under our political system, there can 
be no serious government. As Lord Salisbury euphemistically 
phrased it : “Unfortunately we have destroyed, by some subtle 
influence, the power of the Opposition, so that the balance of the 
Constitution no longer works with its former regularity.” So 
much depends on the success of the present effort to restore this 
vital element to the Constitution, that we make no apology for 
briefly recapitulating the steps that have hitherto been taken, some 
of which we discussed last month. The reader may recollect 
that on June 14, at a banquet under the auspices of the National 
Reform Union, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the titular 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, got off the 
fence on which he had conveniently reposed since the beginning 
of the war, and came out, if we may be permitted to say so, as 
“a common or garden” pro-Boer. In the congenial company 
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of Mr. Phillip Stanhope, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, and other Englishmen, whose love for other countries 
would be beautiful if it were not eclipsed by their hatred of their 
own country, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman solemnly recited 
the pro-Boer creed, of which the chief article at the moment con- 
sisted of a fierce denunciation of the “methods of barbarism” 
of the British army in South Africa. In one sentence he 
denounced our cowardliness for hammering an enemy who were 
“down,” while in another he gloated over the fact that there was 
still 17,000 Boers resisting our troops. For a politician who had 
held the office of Secretary of State for War, it was a damnable 
performance. 


Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, who also spoke on this 
The same occasion, dotted the i-s and crossed the ts 

sak hi for their nominal leader. Under the stimulating 

* influence of pro-Boer cheers, Mr. Morley affirmed 

not only that his audience represented “all that was best, truest, 
and most strenuous in the party, both in the House of Commons 
and in the country,” and that they “ were not that night in any 
cross-current of Liberalism, not in any wayward or retrograde 
eddy, but were the main stream of Liberalism,” but that the 
absent Liberal Imperialists were in a state of repentance for 
having supported the war policy. In other words, besides cap- 
turing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the pro-Boers were about 
to capture Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. The National 
Reform Union banquet was followed a few days later by a ticket 
meeting of pro-Boers in the Queen’s Hall, avowedly to do honour 
to the Afrikander agitators, Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, but 
really to encourage the Boers in the field. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and others who held the 
views recently subscribed to by the Opposition leader, took part 
in the proceedings, which opened with “three cheers for De 
Wet,” and ended with a resolution, which at any rate had the 
merit of being logical, in favour of “ the complete independence 
of the two Republics.” The chairman described Lord Milner as 
“that wretched penny-a-liner,” and invited the audience to decide 


‘ as to whether Mr. Chamberlain most resembled “ Judas the 


traitor,” or “Judas Maccabeus, the patriot.” Other speeches 
were of a similar calibre. This meeting at the Queen’s Hall was 
the last straw which broke the patient back of the Liberal Impe- 
rialist camel. Within a few days Mr. Asquith came forward with 
an earnest and eloquent repudiation of the opinions expressed at 
the banquet and the meeting. His speech made a deep impression 
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on the country, and convinced everybody capable of taking an 
impartial view, that the qualities of leadership, so long dormant, 
are not dead in the Opposition, and that there are elements in 
reserve competent to form that alternative administration of which 
Mr. Brodrick and his colleagues are so contemptuous, 


During the past month the influence of the Liberal Imperialists 
has steadily grown, and the article which we 
publish from the pen of “An Old Parliamentary 
Hand ”—who, we may say in passing, is an eminent 
Unionist of unimpeachable loyalty to Unionist principles—affords 
some indication of the impression they have made upon the best 
men on our side. Superficial observers are disposed to blame 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Haldane, 
and others, for not cutting themselves adrift from colleagues 
with whom they are so thoroughly out of sympathy on the main 
question of the day, but we venture to think that they have sown 
their wisdom in insisting on raising their protest from within the 
Liberal ranks, and in declining to allow a great party and a great 
organisation, for which they are as fully entitled to speak as the 
pro-Boers, from becoming the prey of the enemy. In the series 
of very fine speeches which Mr. Asquith has made since the 
middle of June, he has consistently struck the note of party 
loyalty ; and as political symbols are a fetish in this country, he 
has certainly not lost strength by so doing. In his first speech 
he referred to the strenuous efforts of various political friends to 
dissuade him from dissociating himself from recent pro-Boer 
demonstrations, and he had been begged to prophesy “smooth 
things” and to discourse on the “ blessings of reunion,” but he 
declined to act on this advice, as it would be a “ grave dereliction 
of duty,” not only to the nation, but also to “the Liberal party,” 
in the inner councils of which he had sat for nearly ten years. 
He repudiated with scorn and indignation the suggestion that 
the Liberal Imperialists had repented of the support they had 
accorded the Government since the outbreak of the war, and he 
restated their position with his customary cogency and lucidity, 
thus defining the point of separation between the Liberal Im- 
perialists and the Liberal pro-Boers : “ Where we were obliged 
to part company with our friends was here: that we held and 
still hold that war was neither intended nor desired by the Govern- 
ment and the people of Great Britain, but that it was forced upon 
us without adequate reason, entirely against our will.” In other 
words, the Liberal Imperialists take the common-sense view that 
the authors of the ultimatum were the aggressors, while the pro- 
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Boer Liberals have succeeded in persuading themselves that the 
recipients of the ultimatum were the aggressors. 


Mr. Asquith’s protest necessarily caused a great flutter among 
AL the dovecotes of the Opposition, the pro-Boers 
ocal . ; Shea 
Snub. being highly indignant that any colleague of 
theirs should dare to come out in favour 
of his own country. The next incident was a Liberal demon- 
stration at Southampton on July 2, at which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was the principal performer. On this 
occasion he received one of the severest snubs ever administered 
to a political leader by a local M.P. Towards the close of the 
proceedings Sir Francis Evans, M.P., in seconding a resolution, 
said that in reference to one aspect of the war, he “was not 
quite in accord with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman,” as “he 
held that there never had been a war so humanely carried on as 
the present campaign had been on both sides so far as all officers 
and men were concerned.” Sir Francis Evans asked his audience 
“did they suppose for one moment that these gallant officers of 
ours intended to be cruel to women and children? The con- 
centration camps grew originally out of an idea of kindness and 
out of a desire to take care of the women and children, who had 
suffered so dreadfully.” The leader of the Opposition had con- 
sequently got very little kudos for his cowardly and contemptible 
imputations of barbarism upon the British army, which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of every foreigner who is not an Anglophobe, 
has positively erred on the side of leniency and gentleness to the 
enemy. In order to restore his shaken authority, pro-Boers and 
wobblers, who form the bulk of the Liberal party, decided to hold 
a meeting at the Reform Club, which must either result in a 
unanimous vote of confidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man or in a final cleavage between the Liberal Imperialists and 
the Party. It was a clever manoeuvre, calculated to put Mr. 
Asquith and his friends in a tight place. Either they would 
have to vote confidence in a politician who inspired the least 
possible confidence or they would read themselves out of the 
Opposition, which would consequently go over, bag and baggage, 
to the Boers. Here was a logical dilemma from which there was 
no escape, but, then, sound logic is not always good politics. 


The much-discussed meeting of the Liberal members of the 
House of Commons at the Reform Club, which 
was at once to rehabilitate a discredited leader 
and to pulverise the Liberal Imperialists, was 
held on July 9. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
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occupied the chair and made a characteristic speech. He 
attributed the domestic discord of the Opposition not to any 
deep-seated difference of opinion, but to the operation of certain 
personal antagonisms which for the last half-dozen years had 
demoralised and paralysed the Party. He thus accentuated his 
allusion to the furious feud between Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt : 


“In the interests of those antagonisms grounds of difference are eagerly 
sought out, the importance of smaller differences is exaggerated, and energies 
which ought to be political have been personal. Our friends in the country 
know little or nothing of this. They are discouraged, and they are mystified. 
If you go among them—this is my experience whenever I go among them— 
they say: ‘ What on earth is the matter that you people in the House of 
Commons cannot agree ; why are you incapable of h :rmonious c--operation ?’” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman wound up a feeble speech, 
which evaded the real point, by declaring the Party could never 
prosper until these cabals were suppressed, and he appealed to his 
audience to aid him in extinguishing them, Those present were 
immensely impressed by the contrast between the tone and 
temper of the leader’s allocution and the straightforward and fear- 
less speech delivered by Mr. Asquith, who, after paying a personal 
tribute to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, disavowed any 
knowledge of the alleged intrigues and repudiated the suggestion 
that the Front Opposition Bench was “a hotbed of personal 
rivalry and rancour.” The real cause of the distracted condition 
of the Opposition was that “in relation to this war there has 
been from the first, and there is now—though I hope in an ever- 
diminishing degree—a difference of opinion which rests upon 
honest, deep conviction—a difference which is not to be put down 
to the petty jealousies, wrangles, and rivalries of X and Y, but a 
difference such as honourable men actuated by public motives 
and full of loyalty to Liberal principles and the Liberal party 
may reasonably and conscientiously entertain.” The difference 
of view could hardly be limited to the origin and causes of the 
Boer war as it “colours and influences men’s judgment of the 
present and their estimate of the future.” What then was “ the 
practical conclusion of the whole matter ?” It was idle to try and 
conceal honest differences of opinion by “ambiguous formule,” 
while, to ignore them, was “either affectation or political 
dishonesty.” Mr. Asquith concluded with the declaration that 
the only honourable and satisfactory solution of the crisis was a 
frank agreement to differ. 


“Things being as they are, I venture to claim here for myself and for others 
full and unfettered liberty in this matter from time to time to express and to 
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act upon our honestly entertained convictions, without any imputation of party 
disloyalty. We are all of us here, whatever opinions we may hold about the 
war—we are all of us, without any distinction of person or of section, devoted 
to our party. We love its traditions ; we glory in its name, and it is our hope, 
and will be our aim, that it shall be in the future, as it has been in the past, the 
most potent and fruitful instrument of national progress. Gentlemen, in the 
large and liberal spirit which is one of its best traditions, let us work together 
for that end.” 


The Reform Club meeting closed with the unanimous accept- 
A Charter of 2%°° of a vote of confidence in Sir Henry 

Weston Campbell-Bannerman, but before it was put to 
"the meeting Sir Edward Grey intervened with 
a speech which was the complement to Mr. Asquith’s, and 
materially strengthened the position of the Liberal Imperialists. 
He made this personal reference to his own position : 

“1, of course, have not been in the party as many years as I have been with- 
out having made some personal attachments, personal attachments which are 
not confined to those with whom I am) in agreement about the war. I have 
no personal antipathies. I am glad that I am in the fortunate position of being 
too young to have personal jealousies. But I, too, have suffered. Let any one 
put himself in my place, with the best years of his life slipping away, and con- 
sider the discouragement and the blight of knowing that personal cross-currents 
existed and were affecting the party. Sir, it is time we got free from that dis- 
couragement and blight. As far as 1 am concerned, in no independent action 
that I have taken have I ever been affected by anything but genuine opinion, 
but I believe those personal cross-currents could only be swept away by those 
of us who have strong opinions expressing them freely.” 

The speaker wished, above all things, for an “efficient Oppo- 
sition,” but he denied that it could be created “by the suppression 
of our differences on the South African question.” 


“Who would have had the speeches of Mr. John Morley suppressed? Not 
I. They aroused in me a strong admiration, but they aroused also a sense of a 
penetrating moral difference, with regard to this war, which laid upon us who 
differ the obligation and the necessity to claim our freedom to express it, not as 
well or as eloquently as he can express it, but as best we can.” 


Sir Edward Grey is far too honest to cry peace when there 
can be no peace, or to discourse on union amid disunion. He 
candidly told his audience that there were only. two alternatives 
before them, either a break-up of the Liberal Party or complete 
freedom of speech, declaring himself in favour of the second 
alternative—for very sound reasons. Indeed, few Unionists can 
read his comments on the Government without sorrowfully 
admitting that they express the exact truth : 


“ | feel also very strongly that in this crisis in the affairs of the country—for 
it is a crisis in the affairs of the country as well as in our own party—there are 
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two things of which no one can think. One is that no man can think of retiring 
from public life, and the other is that no man can think of going over to sup- 
port the present Government. I for one am convinced that they are a worn- 
out Government, that they have neither foresight nor grasp in things abroad, 
and have no conviction in things at home. There is no health nor hope to be 
found in them.” 

But he was anxious that before they parted that afternoon they 
should make sure that they should not part under any misunder- 
standing. He insisted, therefore, that the resolution of con- 
fidence they were about to pass in their leader should be under- 
stood as conferring upon his followers “a charter to express our 
opinions freely upon questions upon which it is known we differ.” 
Sir Edward Grey thus skilfully safeguarded the action of the 
Liberal Imperialists, and nullified the tactical victory of the pro- 
Boers and wobblers. 


Having secured a vote of confidence—though on ignominious 
The Asquith terms—in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
Sea spite of his anti-national utterances the busybodies 

of the Opposition, headed by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman himself now strenuously exerted themselves to 
induce the Liberal Imperialists to abandon the banquet which 
they had tendered to Mr. Asquith as a counterblast to the pro- 
Boer demonstration of the National Reform Union. Fortunately 
the arrangements were too far advanced to be abandoned, and 
the official attempt to suppress it was politely but firmly resisted. 
The Asquith dinner was held at the Hotel Cecil on July 19, Sir 
Edward Grey being in the chair, while among the assembled 300 
were nearly forty members of Parliament. In his introductory 
speech, the Chairman defended the action of himself and his 
friends in trying to keep the Liberal party together in spite 
of irreconcilable differences of opinion, alleging that in the first 
place “‘ the views we hold on the war are shared by numbers of 
Liberals in the House of Commons and outside it; and we who 
feel strongly with regard to the war, feel we can hold our own 
inside the Liberal party as well as outside it.” Mr. Asquith, who 
naturally received a great reception, made a memorable speech, to 
which we much regret being unable to do justice from want of 
space. There have been few more inspiring or statesmanlike 
utterances—in the original sense of that exhausted epithet— 
in recent years. He began by ridiculing the suggestion that he 
and his colleagues, such as Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, 
were engaged in any dark conspiracy against individuals. Their 
recent action had been taken on purely public grounds, as they 
had become convinced that it was as misleading as it was fatal 
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to identify the views of the whole Liberal party with those of one 
of its sections. They had nothing to retract in what they had said, 
or to regret in what they had done, and he thought they might 
even claim some substantial gains. They heard no more of the 
excommunication or ostracism of those who held their views on 
the war, and he referred to their moral success at the Reform 
Club, where the party assembled, “ without one single dissentient 
voice, recognised not only the policy but the necessity of allowing 
to us and all who think with us, absolute and unfettered liberty, 
both of speech and action.” 


Having cited the charter of free speech which had been granted 

The Liberal at the Reform Club, Mr. Asquith proceeded to act 

Porty and the upon it. After briefly alluding to the war, and 
the lately captured Boer documents which em- 

phasised more than ever the necessity of dis- 
couraging the “destructive delusions” of the Boers as to some 
supposed change in British public opinion, he passed on to 
examine the general attitude of the Liberal party towards the 
British Empire, which had become a question of capital import- 
ance. “Our whole constitutional and administrative system has 
come to depend upon the assumption that by a normal operation 
of political forces, one Government is always replaceable by 
another, and those who are in the position of critics to-day may 
to-morrow be called upon to take the place of those whom they 
criticise.” Like all other human arrangements, that device had 
its drawbacks, but it had also great compensating advantages. 
“In the first place, it keeps the incumbents of office up to the 
mark, and it prevents them becoming sterilised and stale, and in 
the next place it gives not only zeal but sobriety and steadiness 
to the conduct of the Opposition, who know that they may at 
any moment be called upon to make themselves responsible for 
the direction of affairs.” Mr. Asquith as a party man was inclined 
to resist the view that jthis system had broken down, owing to 
the hopeless dissensions among Liberals. No doubt there were 
different schools of thought among them as regards the British 
Empire, which a certain section appeared to dread, but they 
were the minority. The majority did not regard the Empire 
“as a regrettable necessity to be apologised for, as being a heavy 
crime, or to be acquiesced in as an inevitable and unwelcome 
addition to the load which weighs down the stooping shoulders 
of the weary Triton.” It would indeed be strange if this were 


their view of an Empire which bore a peculiar significance for 
Liberals. 


Empire. 


a 
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‘*It does not mean a syndicate for the exploration and exploitation of the rest 
of the world ; it does not mean 2 mere commercial partnership, founded upon 
a basis of profit and loss ; it does not mean even a simple mutual insurance society 
for the protection of its members against external attack. Its significance and its 
value to us are these—that with all its failures and shortcomings, with all its 
weak places and its black spots, it is the greatest and most fruitful experiment 


that the world has yet seen in the corporate union of free and self-governing 
communities.” 


Mr. Asquith gave an apt illustration of the Liberal conception of 
A Liberal Empire from South Africa, where we have got to 
replace the Boer ideal, “which, so far at any rate 
as the South African Republic was concerned, was 
this—the ideal of local independence resting on the supremacy of 
a privileged class” by “the British ideal which is this, member- 
ship inthe Empire upon the terms of free and indiscriminating 
self-government.” If that work of transformation and recon- 
struction is undertaken in the same spirit which had animated 
Lord Durham in Canada, the speaker declared, “I for one have 
no doubt that we shall witness in South Africa the evolution, not 
of another Ireland, but of another Canada.” Mr. Asquith’s 
speech deserves to be read in its entirety. We have only space 
for one substantial quotation, and select the passage in which he 
stated the claim of Liberalsto be regarded as Imperialists, and 
emphasised the shortsightedness of those among them who had 


allowed the British Empire to be appropriated and exploited by 
their political opponents : 


Empire. 


“The Empire, as we know it, was built up largely by the foresight, by the 
labours, by the efforts of Liberal statesmen. Its central and vitalising principle— 
the attainment of Imperial unity by means of local autonomy—is in entire 
harmony with the traditions and principles of the Liberal paity. Weare not 
compelled to borrow either the principles or the vocabulary of our opponents ; 
but, gentlemen, believe me, this is not merely a verbal or an academic question. 
It frequently happens to me to meet here eminent colonists—colonial politicians 
and statesmen who have come from the great democracies of Canada, Australi., 
and of New Zealand, where the prevailing, the predominant opinion of the 
people and of the Legislature is Liberal in the strongest sense of the term, and 
where they are carrying out, day by day and year by year, democratic reforms 
upon a scale and with uncompromising idealism which would stagger the most 
progressive thinker in this country, who have all told me the same tale. They 
all say to me ‘ How is that you, the Liberal party of Great Britain, with whose 
social aspirations, with whose legislative programme we are in complete sympathy 
—how is it that you have allowed your opponents to monopolise and exploit 
for their own party purposes the nme and prestige of the Empire?” Gentle- 
men, if the Liberal party is to become, as I believe it can and might be made, 
not only the dominant political force in this country, but the acknowledged 
centre and fountain-head of Liberal ideas throughout the length and breadth 
of his Majesty’s dominions, we must be firmer in our faith, or, at any rate, more 
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articulate in its expression ; and that, I believe, is the first step which has to be 
taken if the Liberal party is to win its way to the predominance which it 
deserves.” 


While Mr. Asquith and his political friends were laboriously 

Lord endeavouring to form a refugee camp for Liberal 
Imperialists within the party laager, Lord 
Rosebery unexpectedly commenced to snipe the 
whole encampment from the comfortable 
seclusion of an adjoining kopje. He had made an engage- 
ment to speak at the City Liberal Club the night of the 
Asquith dinner (July 19), and as a preliminary he addressed 
a letter to the members of that club, expressing his opinions 
upon the recent proceedings of the party of which he 
had once been the leader. He ridiculed the gathering 
at the Reform Club, at which the Opposition “had united 
or reunited on the double basis of hearty and undisputed 
allegiance to its leader and a complete liberty of action and 
dissent with regard to the vital question before the country.” 
Lord Rosebery proceeded to diagnose the disease from which 
the Opposition were suffering “as an honest and irreconcilable 
difference of opinion on a group of questions of the first import- 
ance.” The war had merely brought the disease to a head, but 
the disease had been there all the time, and the close of the war 
would not cure the patient. They had to face “a sincere, funda- 
mental, and incurable antagonism of principle with regard to the 
Empire at large and our consequent policy.” Lord Rosebery 
enforced his view with his usual incisive brilliancy : 


Rosebery’s 
Intervention. 


“ One school, blind as I think to the developments of the world, is avowedly 
insular ; the other places as the first article of its creed, the responsibilities and 
maintenance of our free and beneficent Empire. Take, for example, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Sir Edward Grey, both honoured names in Liberalism. Both hold 
with intense conviction opinions on foreign and Imperial policy which cannot 
by any conceivable compromise be reconciled. And yet the party is to unite 
on the reco, nition and toleration of both. Now, a party cannot be conducted on 
the principles of Issachar. It cannot, at any rate, contain these two schools of 
thought and remain an efficient instrument. The two sections may call them- 
selves by the same name and row in the same boat. But, if so, the boat can 
never advance, for they are rowing in opposite directions. Until the crew make 


up their-mind towards what point they are to row, their barque can never move, 
it can only revolve.” 


Such a condition could not fairly be credited to the incapacity 
of any leader. 


“This is not the fault of any leader, nor is it in any sense a personal matter. 
It is the evolution of our Empire and of Imperial feeling during the past twenty 
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years which has produced this divergence. It could not perhaps have ‘been 
avoided, and it cannot now be healed, or even concealed, by a party meeting. 
One school or the other must prevail if the Liberal party is once more to become 
a force. Until that time arrives it is of no use to speak of the grand old 
principles of the Liberal party. That is all very well for a peroration. But 
for practical or business purposes it is necessary to know what these principles 
are, as applied to the British Empire in the present condition of the world. 
The ex-Premier closed his letter with the desolate declaration 
that there was nothing to be done to relieve the situation in 
which a “ weak Government” is faced by a “‘ weaker Opposition.” 


Lord Rosebery followed up his letter by a noteworthy speech, 
hen: taille in which he further discussed and explained the 
letter. We doubt whether the general public is 
greatly interested in the divergence between Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, who are evidently not at one as to the 
tactics to be pursued. What really concerns the country is that 
in their different ways both statesmen are working to create an 
alternative administration such as patriotic Englishmen who 
are stupefied by the ineffable weakness of the present Government 
could conscientiously support. In the course of his speech at the 
City Liberal Club, Lord Rosebery touched on some of the more 
conspicuous failures of the party in power, and accurately inter- 
preted the renewal of their mandate at the last election less as 
a vote of confidence in Ministers than as a vote of no con- 
fidence in the Opposition. Towards the close of his address 
Lord Rosebery repudiated the suggestion that he should return 
to the Liberal-party, adding, ‘for the present at any rate I must 
proceed alone. I must plough my furrow alone. That is my 
fate, agreeable or the reverse. But before I get to the end of 
that furrow it is possible I may find myself not alone.” In the 
body of his speech he had significantly sketched in outline a 
policy such as “some party ” might carry out if not the Liberal 
party : 

“You start with a clean slate as regards these cumbersome programmes with 
which you were overloaded in the past. You are disembarrassed from some 
entangling alliances. You may proceed to deal in a new spirit with the new 
problems of the age as they arrive, and I for one—I do not know if my mental 
vision is much farther than that of those who are here—-yet I do not yet despair 
of seeing the Liberal party, or some such party, because if the Liberal party 
will not undertake it the matter is of such necessity that some party will create 
itself. I do not despair of seeing the Liberal party purged from all anti-national 
elements, and confident, therefore, of the support of the country in regard to 
Imperial and foreign questions of policy, proceeding in the work of domestic 
reform. They will have no difficulty with the country on these questions, pro- 


vided the country feels they are sound on the question of Empire, for the 
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Programme. 
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country is ripe for a domestic programme. I believe I am not too long-sighted 
when I say that the policy of the Liberal party in that direction, breathing new 
life into the administrative dry bones of our public offices, determined to secure 
a workmanlike Army, sufficient but not too great for our needs, instead of a 
hurried scheme botched up in a moment, with abortion written over it already ; 
ready to secure a Fleet which shall be free from the great suspicion which those 
who examine the question of some of our squadrons feel with regard to the 
naval preparations of the country—I say on such a path is it too much to hope 
we may set forth? Is it too much to hope that in such a party there might be 
comprised those Liberal Unionists who are more Liberal than some of their 
representatives, who do not conceive that they have lost right to the first 
adjective of their complicated name, and that their sole function is to support 
a Tory Government? That is a dream which is not an idle dream, and which 
I recommend to your notice.” 

It cannot be denied that this is an attractive programme, but it 
would not have been rendered less attractive by the addition of 
two items, (1) an unequivocal repudiation of Home Rule; (2) a 
reduction of the Irish representation to an equitable figure. 
Indeed, Unionists would require the first pledge and would like 
the second before joining forces with the Liberal Imperialists. 


The proceedings in Parliament during the past month have 
‘ been, if possible, more dreary than ever. The 
Uneasiness _. . ; \ 
bout the Finance Bill has ultimately emerged from Com- 
. mittee. Education Bill No. 1, which was a large 
Na . Nae 

and comprehensive measure—and the principal 
Government Bill of the session—has been withdrawn and replaced 
by Education Bill No. 2, which, though a trumpery little Bill, has 
already afforded opportunities for obstruction, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may be withdrawn by the Government in 
order to make room for Education Bill No. 3. As the line of least 
resistance is apparently the sole goal of our statesmanship, there 
can be no certainty with regard to any Ministerial pledges. The 
only debates which have recently excited any outside attention 
were those on the state of the Navy, which were not entirely dis- 
connected with a “ Message from the Mediterranean.” Mr. Arnold 
White comments so effectively upon the attitude of the Admiralty 
that we need not discuss the matter here, except to say that while 
we entertain great respect for Lord Selborne, the first Lord of 
the Admiralty, we are not impressed by his arguments for leaving 
the Mediterranean Fleet in its present dangerously depleted con- 
dition. When the matter was first brought before the House of- 
Commons, the Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. Arnold Foster, was 
constrained to admit that this Fleet, upon which the brunt of 
battle would fall, is wanting in almost all the essentials required 
to place it on a war footing. So far as we can make out, the 
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Admiralty is doing nothing serious to remedy this condition, 
though there are vague assurances as to what may be done at 
some future time. One had hoped that at any rate the younger 
members of the Government would be prepared to profit by our 
painful experiences in South Africa, where England has learnt the 
cost of being unready even against a nation unable to take the 
offensive. Naval unreadiness would simply signify national 
suicide, and in a naval sense we are unready. The map which 
accompanies Mr. Arnold White’s article should suffice to open 
the eyes of our readers as to what the refusal of the Admiralty 
to send out the necessary Destroyers to the Mediterranean 
means. Instead of laying down three vast battleships next 
year Lord Selborne should build or buy at least thirty Destroyers 
at once. 


It is impossible to withhold one’s admiration of the persistency 
and skill with which Germany exploits the rivalries 
and ambitions of other Powers. But what can 
be said of the consistent simplicity with which French, Russian, 
and British diplomatists in turn fall victims to Teutonic slim- 
ness? The time must come when these manceuvres will provoke 
the remark “Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird.” For. several months Count von Bilow has been en- 
deavouring to drive M. Delcassé into some imprudent action in 
Morocco, just as Prince Bismarck drove Jules Ferry into in Tonkin. 
Germany’s object is tolerably obvious and she is in no way 
inspired by friendship for France. She hopes, in the first place, 
to embroil her neighbour in difficulties with England after the 
Bismarckian fashion, and, in the second, to entangle her in a sort 
of “Boer War” in North Africa, which might keep the French 
army quiet for several years. M. Delcassé has been repeatedly 
warned of this by his own countrymen, but he has refused to 
listen to them, and, as a consequence, is reported to have 
sustained a gratuitous diplomatic check. In the beginning of 
July he made a declaration in the Senate which was accepted as 
an intimation that the French Government contemplated pro- 
claiming a protectorate over Morocco. While denying, in 
common form, that France was in any way hostile to the Moorish 
Government, and while citing the presence of the special Moorish 
mission in Paris as an indication that the Sultan reciprocated 
French friendship, he stated that France, as the “ Mistress of 
Algeria,” is “bound to watch what happens there with peculzar 
interest, the legitimacy of which nobody can dispute.” He also 
referred to “ our vigilance,” which “ tends only to the tranquillity, 
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prosperity, and integrity of the Moorish Empire.” The use of 
these significant expressions by the French Foreign Minister are 
understood to have aroused susceptibilities elsewhere and to 
have disclosed a common accord on the Morocco question 
between Italy, Spain, and ourselves. If it be true that the 
influence of these Powers has tended to postpone French 
ambitions, they have certainly rendered a conspicuous if unap- 
preciated service to France. 


It would be interesting to know what may be the permanent 
Morocco policy of the British Government. 

A Plea for There is certainly no general desire in this country 
Frankness. to play the dog in the manger towards France. 
Englishmen are not unmindful of the fact that 

throughout the South African war the present French Govern- 
ment has resisted considerable temptation, and has treated 
England with loyalty and correctitude. There is no occasion 
for us to place ourselves in needless antagonism to French 
ambition in Morocco—if our neighbours are anxious to enter on a 
big military undertaking ; but whatever may be our intentions we 
shall lose nothing by being perfectly frank aboutthem. The Spec- 
tator has written steadily and sensibly on this question, pointing out, 
for example, that there is no reason why Great Britain should seek 
to bolster up one of the rottenest Governments in the world, if 
France is anxious to introduce some semblance of order into 
Morocco, and is willing to recognise the legitimate interests of 
other Powers. The writer points out, “ Provided that Tetuan and 
the African coast of the Straits are unaffected, or entrusted to 
Spain as the Power least likely to use such possessions to close 
the Mediteranean . . . it is absurd tokeep up a show of jealousy, 
which only makes Frenchmen believe that we are the grand 
obstacle to their natural expansion.” It must be said that on their 
side the French Government appears to be treating the Morocco 
Government in anything but a straightforward manner. The 
Sultan is believed to have demanded, in the interests of peace, that 
the boundaries between his dominions and those of France shall 
be delimited once and for all, but M. Delcassé appears to have 
assumed the attitude that doubtful boundaries are to the advantage 
of the stronger State, and is reported to have declined to accede to 
the Sultan’s proposal. In fairness to the French Government it 
must be recognised that the military, who have to be considered, 
would strongly resent any settlement between France and Mo- 
rocco which might limit the area of medal-hunting. On a general 
view it cannot be said that the Morocco question, upon which 
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Lord Salisbury has more than once publicly expressed his anxiety, 
is in an altogether satisfactory condition. Failing an Anglo- 
French agreement, the only thing for us to do is to continue 
our co-operation with Spain and Italy—in any event the wishes 
of these Powers will have to be considered. 


Not the least interesting diplomatic episode of the past month 
AU was the interview between Lord Pauncefote and 
seless : ‘ 

Negotiation. a representative of the Associated Press—the 
American Reuter. According to the published 

account, the British Ambassador at Washington confirmed the 
rumour that our Government has re-opened negotiations with 
the United States Government with regard to the Nicaragua 
canal. We should have thought that this country had already 
sustained sufficient humiliation upon this subject, without courting 
a fresh rebuff at the hands of the American Senate. Unfor- 
tunately it takes a good deal of humble pie to satisfy the Foreign 
Office. Lord Pauncefote is reported by his interviewer as 
expressing the hope that when he returns to his post at the end 
of October he will take with him a draft treaty embodying “ the 
views of both the President and the British Government,” and he 
is further credited with the assertion that “it goes without saying 
that the President has made himself cognisant of the opinions of 
the Senate and the Secretary of State.” Lord Pauncefote very 
wisely added, “ There is no good in wasting time over treaties that 
the Senate is likely to refuse,” but he considers “ that the differ- 
ences of opinion between the two nations are capable of settlement 
in an agreement fair to both.” It would be difficult to discover 
a single Englishman who would not cordially share this dis- 
tinguished diplomatist’s desire to see such a settlement of an 
obstinate and disagreeable controversy. Unfortunately the 
American Senate has declared in the most unmistakable manner 
that it intends to tear up the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or any 
colourable imitation thereof, and to ignore British rights, and 
senators have openly stated that their reason for so doing is 
that ‘Great Britain will not fight.” There is no evidence that 
the Senate has changed its mind, consequently we are compelled 
to infer either that any fresh negotiations will be abortive, or that 
the British Government contemplates a surrender. In either 
event it would be much wiser to leave the Panama canal to kill 
the Nicaragua canal, as it is not unlikely to do. Lord Pauncefote - 
is deservedly respected in the United States, and even the Anglo- 
phobes of the Senate would regret that the close of his career 
should be marred by a fiasco; but the following announcement 
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from Washington which followed the interview we have quoted, 
contains the root of the matter, “The Senate does not purpose to 
make any concession whatever.” 


The Times correspondent in Pekin has taken advantage of the 
prolonged diplomatic deadlock in the Chinese 
capital (as to the manner in which China should 
pay the £65,000,000 agreed upon as the indemnity 
due to the Powers) to run over to Korea, whence he sends a very 
interesting telegram, dated Seoul, July 10. He found the political 
situation in Korea sensibly improved, as most of the points in 
dispute had either been settled or were temporarily in abeyance. 
The Japanese are steadily increasing their grip on the country, 
and if there is anything absolutely certain in the Far East it is 
that the Japanese will never allow any other Power to obtain a 
footing in Korea, which they have marked for their own. It is a 
common delusion to suppose that Japan is panting to fly at 
Russia’s throat, nor is it by any means certain as to how far she 
considers her interests menaced by Russia’s very precarious 
position in Manchuria, but it is beyond all doubt that she would 
never allow Russia to threaten the integrity of Korea. Japan is 
described as watching every movement made by the Russians in 
the direction of the Korean frontier, whilst steadily increasing her 
own position throughout the peninsula. As evidence of the 
economic progress of the Japanese, the Times correspondent notes 
the excellence of the railway they have constructed from Chemulpho 
to Seoul, which includes an imposing bridge over Han River, 
though they have not yet begun to build the projected railway to 
Fusan. He also points out that the entire ginsing crop, which is 
one of the chief exports of Korea, is now in the hands of the 
Japanese, who have also captured nine-tenths of the shipping of 
the country, and have established a virtual monopoly of the Ping- 
Yang coal-fields. Russia has always shown respect for nations 


Japan in 
Korea. 


, . which display an ability and a determination to uphold their 


legitimate interests, and her attitude towards Japan is described 
as one of studied conciliation. She ostentatiously communicates to 
the Japanese Legation the movements of her troops in Manchuria, 
“especially if they affect the Korean frontier.” The correspondent 
significantly adds, “Russia would never venture to put upon a 
Japanese military officer traversing Manchuria the affront inflicted 
on a British officer, Colonel Powell, attached to Count von 
Waldersee’s staff, who, while travelling in Manchuria properly 
provided with a Chinese passport, and having the promise of 
Russian assistance, is reported to have been arrested by Cossacks 
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and ignominiously compelled to quit the country.” It isenough to 
make Lord Palmerston turn in his grave. 


On July 8 Mr. Barton, the Federal Premier of the Australian 
Commonwealth, sent the following telegram to 
Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary: “To- 
morrow, July 9, being the anniversary of the 
Royal Assent to the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, Australia greets the Empire on her happy birthday.” To 
this Mr. Chamberlain replied: “His Majesty’s Government sends 
hearty good wishes to the Commonwealth of Australia on its 
first anniversary.” By a most felicitous coincidence, if it was 
not by design, the Australian Government celebrated this memo- 
rable date in the history of the Empire by laying a remarkable 
scheme before the Commonwealth Parliament. Sir John 
Forrest, the Minister for Defence, expounded the Australian 
Defence Bill, which is the first big measure initiated by the Federal 
Government. This Bill provides that all the male population 
between the ages of 18 and 60 shall be liable to be called upon 
to defend their country. In normal times the defence force will 
be maintained by voluntary enlistment, but in times of emer- 
gency the Governor-General will have the power to call upon 
the citizens of the Commonwealth for active service in any part 
of Australia. The permanent forces will be liable to serve out- 
side the Commonwealth in times of emergency, but the citizen 
forces will not be so liable without their consent. The problem 
of Home Defence is thus dealt with in a simple and statesman- 
like manner, without laying heavy burdens upon the taxpayer, 
and the healthy principle is recognised at the birth of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia that every citizen has his part to play 
when the country is in danger. As the Times sympathetically 
observes: “The practical working of such a measure will be 
watched with great interest. Should it prove as successful as we 
fully anticipate that Australian public spirit will make it, the new 
Commonwealth will give an object-lesson which may have con- 
siderable effects in other parts of the Empire.” 


An Australian 
Example. 


That the mother-country has a good deal to learn from some of 
on her colonies is clear from a recent episode in 
Victoria. The Melbourne organ of the Labour 
party thought fit to reproduce the scandalous 
libel on the King which had appeared in the Irish People, 
and which the reader may remember gave rise to a futile debate 
in the British House of Commons some weeks ago. Mr. 


for Victoria. 
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Peacock, the Premier of Victoria, brought this disgraceful article 
before the Victorian Assembly, and very properly moved that Mr. 
Findley, one of the members for Melbourne, who is the publisher 
of the paper, be expelled from the House. Mr. Gillott, the 
Attorney-General, seconded the motion, which Mr. Findley 
appears to have attempted to meet with an attitude of flippant 
defiance, but the feeling of the House was so strong against him 
that he ultimately disclaimed all sympathy with the article and 
only admitted his legal responsibility. Even the Labour members 
were in favour of suspending Mr. Findley from the service of the 
House until the close of the session, and proposed an amend- 
ment to that effect. But the Assembly declined to accept this 
lenient alternative, and the motion of expulsion was finally carried 
by a majority of nearly four to one (64 votes to 17). Mark what 
followed : Mr. Findley submitted himself for re-election to his con- 
stituents in East Melbourne, where he was opposed by Mr. Deegan, 
who had the support of both the Government and the Opposition. 
The incident terminated in the most satisfactory manner, for Mr. 
Findley was defeated by a majority of nearly two to one. It 
does not pay to libel the King in a chivalrous young community 
which recognises that the head of the State, being unable to 
defend himself, should be protected by his subjects. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S OPPORTUNITY 


THOSE members of both sections of the Unionist party whose 
opinions, hopes and fears found expression in the article on 
“Unionist Discontent” which appeared in the National Review of 
May, may soon be called upon seriously to reconsider their whole 
political position, The Unionist Party was not formed for the 
advantage of any set of politicians. The Liberal Unionists 
especially, when they separated themselves from the bulk of the 
Party to which they belonged, did not take that momentous 
step in consequence of differences on the Irish question alone, 
but because they held fundamentally divergent opinions from 
their old friends as regards the international obligations and 
interests of England. 

Since the article which we published in May was written, the 
condition of the Unionist Party has become much more unsatis- 
factory, and is becoming daily worse. Wherever men are 
gathered together and talk of .public affairs, in the clubs of the 
West end, in political gatherings of artisans, in the Government 
offices, in the lobbies of the Houses of Parliament, however 
people may differ on particular subjects, there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion as regards the contemptible weakness of the 
Government which Unionists keep in office. The feebleness of 
the Ministry is now becoming grotesque. Can anything be more 
supremely ridiculous than to appoint a number of women to 
inquire into the methods of carrying on the war? That is what 
the Female Commission to inquire into the condition of things 
in the camps in South Africa will practically have to do. 

Notwithstanding the large majority which has been recently 
placed at the disposal of Ministers by the people of this country, in 
order that the affairs of England should be carried on with some 
consistency and vigour, the action of the Government is more 
feeble, if possible, than it was this time last year, and the Ministers 
appear to be farther removed than ever from touch with the real 
feelings of the country. The slightest opposition from Radicals 
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or Rebels is sufficient to induce the Government to modify any 
policy or abandon any position it has taken up. The modifications 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as regards the tax on 
the export of coal, the abandonment of the Education Bill, which 
was to have been one of the principal measures of this session, 
and the Ministerial ineptitude as regards the treatment of 
treacherous marauders in South Africa are instances in point. 
Were it not for the presence in the Government of Mr. 
Chamberlain and one or two other persons, such as Mr. Arnold 
Foster, who, though not in the Cabinet, hold important offices, 
the anxiety of the country would be greater than it is, seeing 
that, even after all the sacrifices which England has made 
in connection with the South African war, there are people 
seriously apprehensive that it may after all end in a Tory 
Majuba. These fears are no doubt exaggerated, the presence of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the Cabinet is a guarantee that there will 
be no shameful surrender, but the general uneasiness indicates 
nevertheless the trend of opinion. Nor can these fears be 
considered altogether chimerical when it is remembered that one 
of the leading members of the Government is Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, the history of whose disgraceful conduct to Sir Bartle 
Frere is written in the black and bloody characters of the present 
South African war. Sir Michael Hicks Beach when he censured 
that great Pro-Consul in the despatch of January 23, 1879, took the 
first step on the road to Majuba. No one acquainted with the 
inner history of the Colonial Office will question his great respon- 
sibility for the present South African trouble. He is also largely 
responsible for the difficulty of dealing with the situation in the 
early days of the war, owing to the circumstance that we had not 
possession of Delagoa Bay certain rights over which had been 
obtained from the Portuguese Government by Sir Robert Morier, 
but which Sir Michael Hicks Beach, when he was Colonial 
Secretary, neglected to secure.* The distrust and want of con- 
fidence in the Government is increasing every day, and the votes 
cast for Unionist candidates at elections are the expressions not 
of any desire to maintain the present Ministry as a whole in 
office, but they are given in support of certain individual 
Ministers, and particularly of the Colonial Secretary, who are 
known to have clear and definite views as to what ought to be 
the policy of the country, not alone in South Africa but on such 
vital questions as education. They are also largely the expression 
of fear lest perchance, if the Government were displaced, the 
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destinies of the country might fall into the hands of such persons 
as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Bryce and others who would be supported, and would depend 
for their position on the votes of Irish rebels, and on the 
assistance they would receive from prigs and pedants and rene- 
gade Englishmen at home and abroad, who are the friends of 
the foreigner and the persistent enemies of their own country. 

It is evident that the strength of the Government is the national 
dislike and distrust of the Opposition. That distrust and disgust 
will increase if the Liberal Party is not only identified with the cause 
of the enemies of England, but with such obstructive tactics and 
such a factious attitude as that assumed recently in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Bryce with the undisguised approval of Sir 
William Harcourt. But if an Opposition were formed with a 
policy which should not be anti-English, and which would really 
give honest pledges that should it come into power it would 
carry out a dignified and courageous foreign policy, and would, 
also, with administrative prudence and care, do all that was 
possible to meet the wishes of the Englishmen living in those 
young and vigorous nations beyond the seas which we still call 
self-governing colonies, such a party would instantly receive 
support from all classes. The country would rejoice to see a 
party formed which would earnestly take in hand the great 
and pressing questions of the Navy, of Army Reform, and 
of University educational reform on the lines indicated 
by Mr. Chamberlain in a recent speech at Birmingham 
—a speech in which he showed that he possessed more states- 
manlike instinct as to the conditions required to maintain the 
present commercial greatness of England than almost any politician 
who has ever spoken on the subject inthis country. England also 
expects that other great questions of domestic reform, such as the 
Housing of the Poor, Old Age Pensions, Artisans’ Dwellings, the 
widening of the basis of taxation, and such fiscal reforms as would 
ensure a larger contribution to the Exchequer by the more idle and 
irresponsible rich, should be dealt with. The representation 
of Ireland, which is ludicrously in excess of what it ought 
to be, calls for radical alteration. A party promulgating a 
policy of this kind would undoubtedly receive at once important 
support from the Unionist ranks, the adhesion of more than one 
man of eminence in Parliament who is at present counted as a 
Government supporter, and ultimately the enthusiastic and steady 
support of the people of this country. 

The question now arises whether such a political combination 
is likely to be formed. For more than a year past the eyes of 
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those who have emancipated themselves from the trammels and 
prejudices of party have been anxiously watching the proceed- 
ings of Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Haldane, and other prominent men generally supposed to be 
more or less in the confidence of Lord Rosebery. It appeared 
to unprejudiced onlookers that there was a deep difference of 
opinion between these distinguished men and their political 
friends and supporters on the one hand, and the anti-English 
fanatics who support and encourage the Boers, and their friends and 
tools who sit on the Front Opposition Bench on the other. Recent 
events seem to have accentuated that difference, and although 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey agreed to a vote of confidence 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, notwithstanding his recent 
pro-Boer speeches, Englishmen who are really anxious to do 
their duty to their country, and to maintain it in the position of 
power and glory which it now occupies, will find it in the long 
run quite impossible, consistently with their own self-respect, to 
act with persons who are the friends of the enemies of the 
country, and who would, undoubtedly, if they had the chance, 
lead the nation into a position more shameful and humiliating 
than that occupied by her when she was the object of universal 
international contempt in the shameful and disastrous years 
between 1880 and 1885. 

The great requirement of the hour is to find some man of adap- 
tiveness who will lead public opinion and who has such a record 
behind him as might induce the nation to bestow on him its confi- 
dence. Various indications seem to show that Lord Rosebery may 
be that person. The country has not forgotten what took place in 
February 1900. The speech he made in the House of Lords on 
February 15 of that year made an indelible impression on the 
minds of many of his countrymen. It was when he endeavoured 
to rouse the Ministry to an adequate conception of the gravity of 
the crisis then confronting the Empire. His words on that occa- 
sion were very unpalatable to the Ministry and their followers, but 
he performed a great public duty. Lord Rosebery has always had 
a peculiar claim on the attention of the Unionist party. He has 
at two different periods been responsible for the foreign policy of 
England, and on both occasions he was a marked success in the 
Foreign Office. We know now for certain that when first indica- 
tions were given of the French Expedition to the Upper Nile, and 
when Sir Edward Grey announced to the French Government 
that a trans-continental expedition into the Nile Valley would be 
considered by England as an unfriendly act, Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley wished their colleagues in the Cabinet to repu- 
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diate the language of Sir Edward Grey. But Lord Rosebery, the 
Prime Minister, declined to do so, and the French expedition was 
stopped. It was resumed when Lord Salisbury came into office, 
as the French now avow, because they thought he would give 
way, and that his occupation of the Foreign Office was an excel- 
lent opportunity for playing a trick on England. We must also 
remember that since Lord Rosebery has ceased to be in office, he 
has taken steady pains to keep himself well acquainted with 
European politics, and he has persistently refused to use foreign 
affairs for purely party purposes. 
No one has recognised this. more generously than Lord 
Salisbury. It is well known also that Lord Rosebery is deeply 
interested in what is the question’ of questions as far as 
England is concerned. That is how to secure the undisputed 
sovereignty of the Seas. England must have an overwhelming 
navy. It is idle and mischievous to ignore the very serious 
condition of things that will surely arise if those who are 
responsible for the efficiency of the British Fleets are to 
have their action constantly paralysed by the interference of 
Treasury officials. It is not necessary at this time of day for any 
one to insist that the complete sovereignty of the Seas is the 
essential condition, not alone of the existence of the British 
Empire, but of the very life of England. Under these circum- 
stances it is absolutely necessary that a distinct naval policy should 
be formulated and carried out consistently. There have been 
several indications given by Lord Rosebery that he has such a 
scheme in his head, and that he is only waiting for his opportunity 
to carry it out. At the present moment we know that the Admi- 
ralty is hampered by the circumstance that those who desire to 
place the Navy in a more commanding condition are not supported 
by certain members of the Government. We have seen lately a 
communication which has been made by Lord Charles Beresford 
from the Mediterranean. It should be thoroughly understood by 
the public that the views of that admiral are shared by many of the 
most distinguished officers in the service, as may be gathered from 
Admiral Rawson’s famous speech and Sir John Hopkins’ article in 
the Naval Annual. The fact and truth of it is that the whole rela- 
tive position both of the Admiralty and of the War Office to the 
Treasury must be reconsidered. No one knows that better than 
Lord Salisbury. He stated in his place in the House of Lords 
that the paralysing influence of the Treasury rendered it almost 
impossible to maintain the services in a proper state of efficiency. 
But he gave no intimation himself that the Government, of 
which he is the distinguished head, was prepared to deal with 
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such a question as the relation of public offices one to another. 
The country ardently desires an administration that will. What 
England, I must repeat again, earnestly calls for is thorough 
administrative reform, especially in the War Office, the readjust- 
ment of the relations which exist between the Treasury and the 
other public departments, a comprehensive scheme of education 
to train the people for the great commercial struggle which is at 
hand, and in connection with this to move warily but steadily in 
the direction of the Federation of the Empire. Last but not least, 
the creation of a Diplomatic Service, adequate to the increasing 
needs of the Empire, is a matter of prime necessity. England 
requires for her great embassies men of the same calibre as 
Lord Lyons, Lord Odo Russell, Sir William White, and Sir 
Robert Morier. The presence of men like these at Petersburg, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin and Rome would be surely followed by 
the adoption of a definite comprehensive and intelligible foreign 
policy. 

As regards the foreign relations of Great Britain, the hour is 
now striking during which England must make up her mind as 
to the attitude which she will assume to foreign Powers, and 
especially to Russia. The Emperor of Austria has reached the 
age of over three score and ten, and his disappearance from the 
scene will, in the opinion of many men of authority and know- 
ledge, be followed by a grave European crisis. The German 
Empire is a Power needing expansion. At one time many 
persons in Germany looked to the establishment of colonies beyond 
the sea, and perhaps there are some still, who would desire 
German colonial enterprise directed to South America. But the 
German colonies in Africa and elsewhere have not been a great 
success, and any attempt to plant the German flag on any 
portion of the South American Continent would be resisted to 
the uttermost by the United States. There are also signs that 
German trade is beginning to suffer very seriously from the 
attitude of some foreign countries, and especially of the United 
States. This has notably been the case during the Presidency 
of Mr. McKinley. An illustration may be taken from a 
report of the Chamber of Commerce of Greiz. In the year 1895, 
from that district, woollen goods to the value of nearly half a 
million sterling were exported to the United States. Every year 
since then there has been a steady fall, and in 1899 the value of 
these goods exported to the United States was not quite £20,000. 
This is by no means a solitary instance, though it is a striking 
one. Therefore it behoves Germans seriously to consider where 
they are to obtain new markets for their goods. It is becoming in 
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Germany more and more a settled conviction that the true policy 
for the country to pursue is to direct the energies of the nation to 
south-eastern Europe, to ultimately absorb a large portion of the 
Austrian Empire, to acquire the city of Trieste and the maritime 
positions of Pola and Cattaro on the Adriatic, to colonise Asia 
Minor, and to push on the German Empire to the Persian Gulf. 
That such is the dream of the whole Pan-German party is certain. 
The German Government, although it sympathises with the 
objects of the Pan-German party in this matter, is not pleased 
that these objects should be openly avowed. Its policy for the 
moment is to keep the matter in the background so as not to pro- 
voke Russia or rouse the suspicions of the Turk. But it is equally 
certain that such a policy points to a conflict with Russia. The 
progress of the Baghdad Railway must necessarily bring Germany 
and Russia into collision. This is well known and well under- 
stood by leading Russian statesmen, and now is the time for 
England to arrange definitely with Russia so as to free the hands 
of the Government of St. Petersburg in the Far East. 

England must keep always in mind that Germany has chosen 
to be her enemy, and she must give up the inconsistent policy 
she has hitherto pursued towards Russia. A striking example 
of this was her conduct as regards Manchuria. When the English 
Government agreed that the Siberian Railway was to pass through 
Manchuria, the ultimate or even immediate annexation of a large 
proportion of that territory by Russia was a logical necessity. 
Russia has now no interest in China very inconsistent with that 
of England or that of the United States. The principal aim of 
Russia at present is to get to the Persian Gulf. The Persian 
Gulf is the natural outlet to the ocean for Trans-Caucasia and 
other large districts destined to play a great part in the develop- 
ment of industrial Russia. If England assists her to get there or 
does not oppose, the result will be that the various movements 
which Russia makes in Asia against England will come to an 
end for the very best of reasons that they have no further any 
object. Russian hostility to England in Asia, it cannot be too 
often repeated, arose almost entirely from the policy which this 
country pursued as regards the Turkish Empire and other near 
Eastern problems. The solution of many of these problems would 
be easy enough if English statesmen would boldly face them. 
The first condition, however, of success is to come to an under- 
standing with Russia. Those who follow with the greatest 
interest the international position of this empire, and are free from 
prejudice or uninfluenced by venerable sophisms, are looking 
forward anxiously for a Foreign Minister who would take the 
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relations between this country and Russia seriously in hand. 
There are many men in Russia who anxiously desire that the 
British Empire and their own country should be again on the 
good terms which existed in the earlier years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria and of the Emperor Nicholas. Lord Rosebery would 
be the man to bring about such a happy state of things. The 
great obstacles with which he would have to contend are first and 
chiefly the absurd Russophile party in this country, who, by their 
partisanship, strengthen the hands of the old prejudiced Russo- 
phobe section. Russian patrons of Mr. Stead should realise that 
their protégé has done far more injury to Anglo-Russian relations 
than their béte noir Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. The second diffi- 
culty will arise from the influence of Germany, which will be used 
to keep up the friction between England and Russia. These 
obstacles, however, have to be met, and the increasing knowledge 
in England of the aims of Germany, and of the hostility of the 
Germans to this country, render the task comparatively easy. 

Taking all things into consideration, and in view of the apparent 
impossibility of reconstructing the present administration, should 
the existing Government come to an end, a Ministry with Lord 
Rosebery at its head, with Mr. Asquith leader of the House of 
Commons, Lord Charles Beresford at the Admiralty, Lord Kit- 
chener at the War Office, Mr. Haldane on the woolsack, Lord 
Cromer in the Foreign Office, men like Sir Edward Grey and Sir 
Henry Fowler, Secretaries of State, would be welcomed by the 
nation, and by many who would not be even its nominal 
supporters. These views are held by a large, important, and in- 
creasing section of the Unionist party, and when Lord Rosebery 
said the other day that what he wished to see was life breathed 
into the dry bones of our public offices, an adequate Army created, 
an overwhelming Navy maintained, and pressing domestic reforms 
undertaken, he spoke our sentiments. It is earnestly to ‘be 
hoped that Lord Rosebery will stand by that speech to the City 
Liberal Club, made on July 19. Now is the hour of his trial. 
Few men in English history have had a greater opportunity of 
acquiring the confidence of this serious and manly race. But he 
must not trifle with the situation, and not always cross the channel 
when there is a political crisis in England. To secure the support 
of the Unionists he must convince them that he is ready to 
become an active leader of a great National Party. 


AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND. 


SHALL THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET 
REMAIN UNREADY? 


I 


A PORTION of the energy that moves great masses is not seldom 
transformed into heat. In the domain of politics the same law 
holds good. While the statements of fact in “A Message from 
the Mediterranean” have been officially admitted to be sub- 
stantially true, the bearer of the message has been hotly con- 
demned. This is natural. lf the bearer of ill-tidings expects 
a cordial reception he must be both sanguine and simple. He 
is lucky if he contrives to get a hearing. To be accurate in the 
facts is the first, second, and third condition of success. Admi- 
ralty officials have been compelled to plead guilty in Parliament 
to every count in the indictment. The main position is estab- 
lished. The Mediterranean Fleet is officially admitted to be 
under its proper strength. The question—Shall it be strengthened? 
is one that may fairly be discussed by the people, since Authority’s 
excuse is not that the allegations are untrue, but that the ships do 
not exist with which the Fleet should be reinforced. With the 
Navy Estimates at £31,000,000 our chief Squadron is stinted of 
necessaries, 


II 


The answer of the Government spokesmen is virtually a plea 
of confession and avoidance. Amendment is promised. There 
is, however, no more valid reason why the nation should rely on 
the good intentions of the present Board of Admiralty than on 
those of their immediate predecessors. There were brave men 
before Agamemnon. Nothing can explain away the fact that 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty retired from office with high 
honour after 

(1) Allowing the Mediterranean fleet to sink below the proper 
Standard of strength, and after 
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(2) Taking no steps to procure the necessaries of life required 
by the fleet in war time, although year after year vast sums of 
money remained unexpended out of the liberal votes provided by 
Parliament. Nobody doubts either the abilities or good inten- 
tions of Lord Goschen. Everybody knows the goal to which 
good intentions lead: while even Lord Goschen’s abilities have 
left England unsafe on his own showing. 

Nothing can explain away the fact that the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, after holding office for nine months, had failed 
to adopt a vigorous policy in regard to the admitted deficiencies 
of the Mediterranean fleet until stirred to action by public 
anxiety. These deficiencies were set forth in the NATIONAL 
REVIEW of last month as follows : 

1.—No breakwater at Malta, although within 210 miles is a 
foreign torpedo station. 

2.—Egypt undefended. 

3-—A deficiency in all classes of vessels from battleships to 
destroyers. Since the visit of my Lords the British force has 
been still further reduced by the grounding of the cruiser 
Barham and the collision of two destroyers. 

4.—Complete absence of fleet auxiliaries of all kinds. No 
provision has been made for— 


Hospital ships. Mother ships for destroyers. 
Repairing ships. Efficient colliers. 
Frozen meat store. Telegraph ships. 


5-—Owing to the lack of prevision no adequate provision has 
been made for the first essentials of efficient fighting, e.g. : 


Telescopic sights. Armour-piercing shells. 
Gyroscopes. Breech-loading field guns. 
Smokeless powder for Wireless telegraphy. 


the 13.5-in. guns. 

In no single case has the First Lord or his lieutenant in the 
House of Commons succeeded in refuting the statement of facts. 
If the present set of promises of amendment were accompanied 
by guarantees that the naval policy of Great Britain should no 
longer be at the mercy of able politicians with good intentions or 
of Sea Lords “dazed with detail” there would be no more to be 
said. The Navy League in that case might be disbanded with 
much saving of time and money to its Executive Committee. 
Unfortunately for the Empire, Lord Selborne and his board are 
impenitent upon the main point of the controversy, viz., the war 
strength of the Mediterranean Fleet. The First Lord says—I 
quote from the Times report : 
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** Now, the noble lord put to me this question, and I am greatly obliged to 
him for it, ‘Is the Mediterranean Fleet strong enough to do its work in war?’ 
If I am asked whether I am satisfied that the Mediterranean Squadron at its 
peace strength could meet any possible ccmbination which could be brought 
against it, that combination being at war strength, of course I should not be 
satisfied; though at its peace footing even I am quite confident that the 
Mediterranean Squadron would inflict enormous damage on any force that 
would attack it.” 

This is a political red herring. Lord Selborne’s confidence as to 
the future is worth neither more nor less than that of any other 
Cabinet optimist. We know the Admirals’ opinions. Lord 
Selborne fails to meet them. He has not the ships. Why? 
In the whole of Lord Selborne’s speech there is not one word to 
show that the Admiralty has grasped the central fact of the 
situation. The question really at issue, is, whether or not the 
Mediterranean Fleet should forthwith be placed in a position to 
strike a blow at an hour’s notice without waiting for reinforce- 
ments. If this nation prefers to sanction the Admiralty policy of 
maintaining the principal fighting fleet of the country at so low a 
standard that reinforcements must necessarily be picked up 
before a blow can be struck at the enemy, there is no more to be 
be said. This is the point. Still, it is a matter for the people, not 
the officials, to decide. The essence of naval war is suddenness. 
No matter how great may be the naval strength of Britain, it is 
useless unless it is placed where it is required when war breaks 
out. Mobilisation by France at Toulon can be secretly con- 
ducted. Torpedo boats can be brought by rail from Brest and 
Cherbourg to Toulon. France has 95 first-class torpedo boats, 
72 second-class, and 31 third-class, besides 11 destroyers, 39 sea- 
going torpedo boats, and 7 submarines. Crews are embarked or 
disembarked in Toulon Arsenal without foreigners being any the 
wiser. Nota single British crew, even of a gunboat, can be sent 
to Malta without every chancellerie in Europe being aware of 
the fact. In other words, secret mobilisation to a considerable 
extent is feasible both to France and Russia; impossible to 
England. Britain acts in the blazing light of publicity; France 
and Russia (in the Black Sea), by their geographical position are 
screened, so far as their southern coasts are concerned, from 
observation. The officers of the Mediterranean Fleet are probably 
as good judges of the capacity of their vessels to meet the task 
that may be thrown on them as the politicians, and when we find 
a civilian politician First Lord differing from them on a vital 
matter affecting the existence of the Empire, it is a question 
whether the Fleet or the politician is entitled to credence by the 
nation. This is not a matter to be settled on the ipse dixit even 
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of Lord Selborne. It is a question of national policy. If the 
Swiss Referendum existed in the United Kingdom, and the people 
at large were invited to answer the following question—Do you 
wish the Mediterranean squadron, which is your. main fighting 
fleet, to be placed permanently on such a footing that it can 
strike a blow without waiting for reinforcements, or do you prefer 
the Admiralty plan of delay, and trusting to British pluck? there 
is no question as to what the answer would be. The fact that 
the politicians and the Fleet were, and are, at variance on this 
subject, does not necessarily prove that naval opinion is in the 
wrong. The War Office were equally confident before the Boer 
war that the Boers would not make a stand ; that modern weapons 
would annihilate Boer positions ; that Pretoria would be entered 
by Christmas 1899. Finding that all the experts were wrong about 
land fighting, why should we attach more credit to politicians 
when they tell us authoritatively that the Mediterranean Fleet 
should not be placed on a war footing because, they think, 
forsooth, that there will be plenty of time to pick up reinforce- 
ments? Their prophesy may be erroneous. The nation, if it 
sanctions their action, is risking its existence on the infallibility 
of a politician. Great statesman as Lord Selborne may probably 
become he is not entitled to-day to such confidence as that. 


Ill 


It is a mistake for Lord Selborne or Mr. Arnold-Forster to 
think that this agitation is hatched by scaremongers or maintained 
by newspaper sensationalism. It is the result of careful and 
deliberate efforts made by private citizens at their own expense 
to find out the facts connected with the Navy. Lord Salisbury’s 
statement on May 9, 1900, made this course necessary. The 
Prime Minister said: “The defence of the country is not the 
business of the War Office or of the Government, but the 
business of the people themselves.” Only two days after this 
oracular utterance, Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, speaking at 
Glasgow, said: “He wished he could honestly feel that the 
condition of the Navy was entirely satisfactory. He could not 
do so. He believed that what they had got was good, but they 
had not enough of it to meet the combination which, judging 
from what they read in the continental papers, they might have 
to meet. Speaking to a community of business men, he urged 
that they were only partially insured against the risks of war. 
He was not a politician, he was not biased, he had no party 
feeling ; but, as a naval officer, he could not hide from himself 
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that we had not enough batileships and cruisers to meet any 
emergency that might arise. There was nothing that could better 
ensure the country than a strong Navy. A Navy which could 
defy competition from any combination meant peace; a Navy 
of doubtful strength meant, sooner or later, war.” 

Lord Charles Beresford, in a letter which is set forth in extenso 
on another page, said: “It would be most improper and preju- 
dicial to discipline if I were to give you details as to why I am 
extremely anxious when considering the want of strength and 
the want of proper war organisation of the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean.” 

These statements of Sir Harry Rawson and of Lord Charles 
Beresford have sunk deeply into many sober minds. There is no 
scare, there is no panic, and, so far as I am aware, there is no 
desire on the part of anybody to raise one. On the contrary, 
what is sought for is to encourage a measured and businesslike 
determination on the part of the electors to prevent the recur- 
rence of scares by ensuring such efficiency in the material of our 
chief fighting fleet as will satisfy its commanders. It is alsoa 
mistake to suppose that the most ardent Navy Leaguer believes 
that apathy reigns at the Admiralty. The Navy League credits 
everybody in the Admiralty, from the First Lord to the humblest 
clerk, with an earnest desire to do his duty. The Navy League 
does not claim any special endowment of patriotism, of insight, 
of knowledge, or of energy. It pretends to no expert knowledge 
on naval matters. What it does claim, however, is the same 
faculty for performing sums in simple arithmetic as is possessed 
by Admiralty officials. One does not require to be an expert, for 
example, to know that a fleet ready to strike a blow to-night is in 
a better position to commence a naval war than a fleet that has 
to wait four days and steam 890 miles to pick up reinforcements. 
The experts and the politicians have hitherto succeeded in 
claiming as their own a domain where foresight and common 
sense, not the jargon of official optimism, is required. The First 
Lord and the Parliamentary Secretary may be credited with the 
best intentions, but others before them have occupied the same 
places, have been animated with equally good intentions, and 
yet have made the most hopeless mess of Admiralty business. 
Why is this? Mainly for two reasons, First, politics, not know- 
ledge, is the dominant consideration in the appointment of the 
First Lord, and it is he and the Treasury (not the Sea Lords, who 
know), who settle what shall be done, and what the nation shall 
be told; and secondly, there is no thinking department at 
the Admiralty with power to enforce its decisions, It is no 
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answer to say that these matters belong to experts, and that, 
therefore, the layman is required to hold his tongue. The lay- 
man has to pay, and he understands the five principles of business 
which are the same throughout the world of affairs. 

1. Every man in the public service should be chosen with sole 
reference to his capacity for the duties he is required to perform. 
There should be no round pegs in square holes, and nepotism 
should be excluded as completely from the Cabinet as from 
commercial enterprises which depend on capacity for the reali- 
sation of profit, or the getting of runs in a cricket eleven. 

2. Care should be taken that every man entrusted with 
a responsible duty is thoroughly trained for its performance, 
and is proved to be competent before he takes up the responsi- 
bilities of the office. Our political and party system certifies 
only to one small portion of a Minister’s fitness for employ- 
ment, and therefore chiefly acts as a barrier to the potentially 
efficient. 

3. Every man should be fairly remunerated for his labour, and 
should be, as far as the State can make him, a cheerful and con- 
tented servant. A discontented man makes a bad servant of the 
State, for his mind is fixed on grievances when it should be 
concentrated on the nation’s business. Engineers, stokers, and 
marines have real grievances; bluejackets are underfed, and 
efficient gunners are underpaid. 

4. Every State servant should have his duties thoroughly 
defined, and should know exactly what is required of him. A 
definite chain of responsibility is necessary from top to bottom. 
What is every one’s business is no one’s business, and the extent 
to which responsibility evaporates in the confusion into which 
the public service has been allowed to sink is the price paid for 
allowing the business of the nation to be done on principles that 
are not businesslike. Mr. Goschen was made a peer although he 
was First Lord when the navy fell into arrears. 

5. There should, at all times, be active and vigilant supervision 
in every branch of the various services from top to bottom. In 
national affairs it is not enough that every State servant should 
be fit for his duties and trained for their performance, but it must 
be the duty of some one to see that he actually does perform 
them, whether he is a stoker or a Minister ; and that no slackness 
or carelessness, in any rank, be allowed to supervenei in carrying 
out the working from day to day. 

Every one of these five principles are violated in Admiralty 
administration of the Royal Navy, and any business conducted on 
the lines now followed at the Admiralty would be destined to 
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early bankruptcy and inevitabie ruin. The time has come to 
end the connection between politics and the Navy. The 
Mediterranean Fleet, which is the pivot of our family life because 
the Empire rests upon it, is too serious a matter to be trifled 
with. England at the present time is too largely in the hands 
of old men. The country time after time has been bled of millions 
for naval expenditure, the results of which are not apparent 
on the list of ships in commission. Why are such vessels as 
the Scout, the Hussar, and the Harrier attached to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron? For the same reason that the Chinese man- 
darins painted dummy cannon outside the walls of Pekin. The 
English political mandarins, unaccustomed to face facts, industrious 
in the wrong place, and governed by a futile formalism which 
has no place in the actual world of affairs, squander the nation’s 
money in repairing ships that are useless, like the Dreadnought, 
after repairing, or in maintaining ships in commission that are 
costly in peace and useless in war. We dare not allow them to 
repeat War Office pranks with the Mediterranean Fleet. Either 
strengthen or disband it. Buy destroyers abroad if they are 
unobtainable at home. England built destroyers for the French 
in 1900 ! 

There is little to be gained by appealing to Parliament: nothing 
whatever by appealing to officials. Every word that is written 
or said on the subject of the Mediterranean Fleet should be 
addressed to the people. There is no group in Parliament, hardly 
a single member, to represent the Navy, and the man who 
once represented it loyally and efficiently is sneered at by his own 
political friends. He was hustled out of Parliament to subordi- 
nate command and silenced for the time being. The common 
people of England have formed a more accurate conception of 
the real character of Lord Charles Beresford than the House of 
Commons or the official hierarchy. There is no more tireless or 
harder worker. There isno man living who better understands 
the conditions necessary to strengthen the fleet and at the same 
time to economise the people’s money. Mr. Gladstone once said 
to me “The common people are always right in their broad 
judgments.” He was then speaking of South Africa. His words 
apply to-day to the question of the fleet and to the word of 
warning that Lord Charles Beresford has given to the people of 
England. 


IV 


On June 21 the following letter from Lord Charles Beresford 
was published in a London newspaper : 
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‘““H.M.S. Ramillies. At sea. 
“ Fume 10, 190. 
“My DEAR ——, 


“It would be most improper and prejudicial to discipline if I were to 
give you details as to why I am so extremely anxious when considering the want of 
strength and the want of proper war organisation of the British Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 

“TI have communicated my views in as strong and clear Anglo-Saxon 
language as I can command to the properly constituted authorities. 

“ My duty and business out here as second in command are simply to obey 
any orders that I may receive to the level best of my ability, and not to offer 
any criticism which might become public. 

“The real point to be immediately considered is not so much the necessity 
of expending a further sum of money on the British Navy as the necessity of 
allocating the money now voted in a different manner. 

‘Yours very sincerely, 
“ CHARLES BERESFORD.” 


The words printed in italics confirm the facts printed in the Mes- 
sage from the Mediterranean. To the people of the United 
Kingdom and the Empire it is a matter of supreme indifference 
whether this letter was printed with or without the knowledge 
and consent of Lord Charles Béresford. The only point that 
concerns the nation as a whole, as apart from the Government 
Department which has pleaded guilty to neglect of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, is whether Lord Charles Beresford’s statement is 
true. Since the speeches of the Secretary to the Admiralty and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in the two Houses of Parliament 
admit that the Fleet is unready for war, there is no longer any 
question in debate as to whether the alleged weakness of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet is well founded. The fact is admitted. All that 
I will permit myself to say on this subject is that, believing the 
country to be in danger, I accepted the responsibility of publish- 
ing a letter the origin of which the Cabinet has prudently abstained 
from investigating. Sir Harry Rawson, with greater authority 
and no less publicity, had said the same thing as Lord Charles 
Beresford a year earlier. 

It will be generally admitted that the publication of this letter 
was a disgraceful and even criminal act unless the fact stated in 
it was literally true. Since, however, it is true, as is officially 
admitted, it would have been dastardly to have shrunk from the 
consequences of responsibility for its publication. Those of us 
who have sat at the feet of the Secretary of the Admiralty have 
learned from him the only method by which a strong Govern- 
ment can be induced to tread in a path it dislikes. Not in the 
heat of debate, nor long years ago in the heyday of heedless 
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youth, but in a book published in 1898, Mr. Arnold-Forster wrote 
as follows : 


“No Government ever does anything because it is right, wise, logical, or 
scientifically correct. Changes are made not because they are wise, but 
because they are unavoidable. The pressure of public opinion, and the fact 
that it is more difficult and tiresome to refuse a reform than to grant it, are 
now, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the prevailing motives which 
influence an over-worked and half-informed Administration.” 


It is not easy to exert the requisite “ pressure of public opinion” 
on such a matter as the Mediterranean Fleet when the British 
public is thinking about Mold being “no-balled,” or of the 
wrangles of the Party that calls itself Liberal as to whether one 
of its members should dine out or stay at home. If the country 
really is in danger, then any honourable means are justifiable that 
will restore to the nation a sense of perspective ; that will appeal 
to serious men and women to withdraw their attention from 
trifles and bestow it for an hour upon the Fleet. If this has been 
done successfully, then the present Board of Admiralty are as 
good, perhaps better, than any other to carry out the expressed 
will of the nation in regard to the Mediterranean Fleet. In 
Mr. Arnold-Forster we have a Secretary to the Admiralty whose 
zeal, knowledge, and industry excite the admiration and respect 
of all who have watched his distinguished career. Each member 
of the Board of Admiralty is equally eminent in his own 
line. The Sea Lords only reached their present positions after 
brilliant service afloat. They are in close touch with the Royal 
Navy, know its needs, share its anxieties, are acquainted with all 
the currents of Naval opinion. 

Why, then, is any layman or company of ignorant non-experts 
like the Navy League, who scarcely know one end of a ship from 
the other, required to awaken the nation to the needs of the 
Navy ? The answer is, because the Navy is subordinated to party 
politics, and party politics has once more landed the country in 
palpable danger. What is to be expected of a system where a 
Lord of the Admiralty (Sir A. Hoskins) can say : 


“It is a moot point whether it is a part of the duty of the Naval Lords to 
state to the First Lord what they consider the naval requirements of the 
country to be, and though it is within their competence to do so, it is an act 
of patriotism rather than a duty”? 


Admiral Sir George Tryon said before the Hartington Com- 
mission : 


“‘ Responsibility for the strength of the Navy rests with Parliament, not with 
naval men, and it is the duty of the First Lord to ask advice on such a point, 
rather than of the Naval Lords to proffer it.” 
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And how does Parliament treat the Navy? It is bored by the 
Navy. When this question of the Mediterranean Fleet came up 
last month, Parliament allowed Government, through Mr. R. 
Lucas, M.P., to put down a blocking motion to prevent the 
subject of the naval defences of Great Britain being discussed as 
a whole. The forms of the House were utilised for the advantage 
of Party and the confusion of the Fleet. No discussion on the 
one great question of the day—our naval position—has taken 
place. Isolated and partial discussions on items of the Navy 
Estimates have exhausted parliamentary interest, although the 
Empire rests on the Fleet and the Fleet is unready for war. 

Although the distribution of ships is no concern of the private 
citizen, but is the concern of the Admiralty alone, the proven 
unreadiness of the Mediterranean Fleet is not peculiar to itself. 
All our fleets are unready. The diatribes of politicians of the 
stamp of Mr. E. Robertson or the heavy humour of Lord Spencer 
do not alter the ominous fact. It would be easy to retort. But 
for the present it is the bounden duty of every one who cares 
for his country and the Empire to sink personal feeling and 
help the Admiralty in its arduous task by rousing new interest 
in the needs of the Navy. In Germany, where they understand 
these things, the Navy League is honoured, not flouted. 


Vv 


This is indeed no question of persons. For England, her Fleet 
is her life. Politics has made the administration of the Army the 
laughing-stock of Europe. The devotion and courage of soldiers 
of all ranks, not War Office administration, enable the British 
Empire to carry on the Boer War to a successful issue. There 
is no room in the scheme of things for gross mismanagement in 
the Navy. The people of England will see to it that the fighting 
fleets of Britain comply with the reasonable requirements of 
their commanders, whatever the politicians may say to the 
contrary, and whatever may be the consequences of Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme for spending £30,000,000 on six army corps. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


A PLEA FOR RE-OPENING THE RAND 


IT would almost seem that the time has arrived for Lord 
Kitchener to make a definite pronouncement as to his future 
policy towards those of the enemy still in the field. From all 
sides and from every column comes the same tale : the Boers are 
trickling into our hands slowly and steadily ; they are split into 
commandoes of minute size, and, above all, they will not fight. 
To oppose these predatory bands we have in South Africa some 
250,000 men, an. army which is large even when judged by 
Continental standards. Assuming that the estimates of the 
Intelligence Department are correct, there are not more than 
14,000 Boers still in the field; probably, considerably less, not 
more than 10,000. They are, as I have said, extremely scattered. 
It would be an abuse of language to say that they have any head- 
quarters or responsible authorities. If there is an infraction 
of the laws of civilised warfare by a Boer party, what man or 
body of men is there to whom we can make remonstrances or 
from whom we can obtain satisfaction ? Since the occupation 
of Pietersburg, some two months ago, the Transvaalers have 
had nothing which can be called a capital, even though some of 
them may pay occasional visits to the collection of tin huts called 
Roossenekal. And, indeed, it would pass the wit of man to say 
where the “ President of the Orange Free State” is to be found. 
Yet these scattered handfuls of men, uncaptured as yet because of 
the vast tracts of country which are open to their wanderings, 
are styled belligerents and accorded the privileges of belligerency. 
The military system of the Empire is dislocated and the social and 
industrial life of South Africa destroyed solely on their account. 
Such a thing is unparalleled in the history of warfare, and it 
cannot go on. } 

Guerilla warfare is no new thing, but hitherto there have 
always been limits, more or less clearly understood, within which 
only was it permissible. In the Peninsular War there were always 
some towns in Spain which never fell into the hands of the 
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French. The authority of the Junta, feeble as it may have been, 
still existed, to which appeal could be made against the barbari- 
ties of the partidas ; though, as the French generally shot captured 
guerillas, one may doubt if such an appeal was often made. 
In the case of Portugal, matters were:still better regulated. There 
was a permanent Junta at Lisbon, and the perpetual presence of 
Wellington, But whatever war one takes as an exemplar of the 
conditions under which partisan warfare is allowed, we shall 
always find two elements present ; a definite authority established 
in some fixed, or, at least, well-ascertained place, and a regular army 
in the field, alongside the bands of irregulars. Without these 
safeguards against atrocities and purposeless ravage—flimsy safe- 
guards, be it noticed, at the best of times—such guerilla warfare 
becomes brigandage and murder pure and simple. 

Such is the character of the Boer resistance in the late Republics, 
and such it has been for several months past. 

We have throughout waged this war with a forbearance and 
humanity not to be found in any previous war of which one has 
ever heard. No principle in war is so well understood as that 
which says that for a captured spy the penalty is death ; yet you 
may search in vain for an instance of the death-penalty having 
been inflicted on a spy in South Africa. We have invariably been 
contented with deporting spies as ordinary prisoners of war. It 
is clearly understood that a man who surrenders, thereby receiving 
his life, and who profits by this to resume the sword or rifle just 
before thrown down, can be instantly killed ; but while examples 
of this form of treachery have been numerous, punishments 
thereof have been very rare. It is clearly understood that abuses 
of the Red Cross and the white flag justify the sternest reprisals, 
yet the abuses have been numerous and the reprisals non-existent. 
It would go far beyond the limits of the longest article to set forth 
in any completeness the serious and constant breaches of the 
usages of war on the part of our enemies; yet they have been 


passed unpunished in a way that makes the Boer smile, and would 


make a German officer of 1870 stare. It is absolutely essential, 
in the interests of the taxpayer at home and the soldier and 
business man out here, that this ill-advised and short-sighted 
forbearance should have an end. 

Hitherto we have treated the enemy as belligerents, and it is 
clear that we cannot change our attitude in twenty-four hours. 
But the time. has come when due warning must be given to the 
Boer leaders that this attitude is going to change. The present 
known rate of the shrinkage of their forces is over 2000 a month ; 
this, be it understood, takes no account of men killed, of whom 
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we know nothing, whom the Boers carry off in their flight, or who 
are slain by wandering patrols in chance medley. Lord Kitchener’s 
plain duty is to warn the Boer leaders that on some in day August, 
let us say, the war, as a war, willend. Upto that date any one taken 
in arms will be considered a belligerent and receive treatment 
accordingly. But from that date any one taken in arms will not 
be accorded that position. Those taken subsequently to the date 
fixed will be considered criminals or rebels against their Sovereign. 
The actual wording of the Proclamation is a question of detail 
and of little practical moment. Those so taken—and fair warning 
should be given of this—will be at once lodged in gaol pending 
trial. They will subsequently, and as soon as possible, be tried 
by a criminal court, to consist of professional lawyers, ruling their 
procedure by Transvaal law, with power to inflict any sentence 
from a few weeks imprisonment up to that of death—this latter 
sentence, however, subject to confirmation by the High Cuom- 
missioner. It should furthermore be clearly set forth that the 
criminal court trying these men has power to confiscate all 
property, movable or immovable, of which the accused may be 
possessed ; or to inflict such fines as may seem to fit the case, in 
addition to any sentence of imprisonment which may be imposed. 
This would not introduce any novelty. Cases of concealment of 
arms have been frequent in the military courts established by us 
at Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria, especially during 
the months immediately following the occupation. And in these 
cases the most usual sentence was two years hard labour and 
confiscation of all the property possessed by the accused. 

One provision should be made for passing sentence of confisca- 
tion in absence; though not, I think, of imprisonment also, for 
in the absence of the accused it is impossible to know the peculiar 
circumstances of his case. 

Confiscation of property is a sentence that would affect a very 
large majority of those still in the field. It would hit those who 
actually own landed property, and also those who are known as 
“bij woners,” or “authorised squatters,” a very numerous class 
among the poorer Boers. In strict theory, it is true, they would 
lose nothing. Having merely a qualified possession, and no true 
ownership at all, the confiscation of their landlord’s property 
would be merely a change of one lessor for another ; but, being 
ignorant of who the new lessor is to be, they would at any rate 
have to apprehend an eviction, and the fear of this would act 
powerfully upon them. 

To this argument there can be but one objection, the fear of 
reprisals, [I shall deal later with the question of how far this 
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policy might exasperate the Boer temper and hinder the pacific 
settlement of the country.] Certainly prisoners are constantly 
made from us by the Boers. In a large country, where innu- 
merable columns are operating, where independent patrols have 
to be constantly detached, and where war, of a sort, is still going 
on, it is impossible to prevent men being snapped up every now 
and then. The irregular corps, excellent as many of them are, 
cannot be expected to be all past-masters in scouting and outpost 
duty, and captures are constant and inevitable. But if ever there 
was a case where the whip-hand manifestly lay with one side, this 
is that case. We have innumerable Boer prisoners in our hands, 
besides a very large number of “surrenders” in the refugee 
camps, which are to be found in almost every town of any size. 
It means, we must grant it, cruelty to the first of our men 
who may be taken after the new policy is announced; but 
war is cruel, essentially and for all time, and if our generals 
had grasped this fact earlier in the struggle, no man can say 
the blood that would have been spared. But the reprisals 
will be few. It needs but one firm example to be made, 
one man, or a few at most, hanged or shot publicly to stop 
reprisals by the enemy. The inter-family ramifications of the 
Boer and the multitude of his relations are a matter of wonder ; 
and no one now in the field but has several near relatives who 
are safe in our hands. They would be more than human if they 
risked the lives of those of their blood for the sake of gratifying 
their hatred and revenge on the person of some unfortunate 
trooper of Yeomanry or the Imperial Light Horse. But the 
question of reprisals brings one back to the essential root of war, 
economy of energy—how can one destroy most of the enemy by 
sacrificing the least of one’s own people? Reprisals on our men 
taken prisoner, even if they assumed alarming size, would still 
not cause half the loss that is at present going on through 
wastage—the wastage of wounds and death by bullet and death 
by sickness. Every movement, every march, means men killed, 
murdered one may truly say, in fight and in hospital—to say 
nothing of those permanently crippled and with lives shortened 
through the privations and sufferings they have undergone. Were 
war a thing that affected none save those fighting, and were it 
the highest policy to have under your allegiance the largest pos- 
sible number of men trained and inured to fight, men accustomed 
to war in all its phases, were it the great test to be able to say 
“My nation can show the largest number of men who have 
marched and fought and been educated in the duties of war,” 
then the longer this war went on the better, for there can be no 
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doubt that this war will leave us a body of men who know war 
as it actually is such as no other nation can pretend to. 

But a nation has to consider other matters than war. South 
Africa is in urgent need of peace and settlement after the disturb- 
ing experiences of the last eighteen months, and the firm policy 
which it is the plain duty of Lord Kitchener to carry through 
can alone give it that peace and give it soon. A firm policy 
and a little robust indifference to suffering will prove the truest 
mercy. 

So far I have indicated the line of action necessary to stamp 
out the remnants of Boer resistance. These necessary measures 
are no new proposal : they have been discussed and advocated 
over and over again, and it is safe to say that five out of every six 
of the loyalists in South Africa, especially among those who have 
served in the field, are at one on a policy which should follow 
the lines laid down above. It is no secret that in many quarters 
in South Africa grave dissatisfaction has been expressed at the 
indulgence shown towards the Boers and the seeming inability 
of the authorities to act with firmness and vigour. I am not 
now speaking of fanatics, but of calm and clear-sighted men who 
know South Africa well and appreciate the situation in its 
entirety. The opinion of such men is entitled to every considera- 
tion; they have suffered considerably from the war; they 
know the Boer character and the needs of the country; and 
they speak with no uncertain voice as to the necessity of strong 
measures. 

Having dealt with the measures of repression which must be 
adopted, I will now turn to the scarcely less important question 
of reconstruction. The most important thing in South Africa 
that needs reconstruction is industry, and the most important 
industry is unquestionably the mines. The re-opening of mines, 
above all the Rand mines, is a measure which should no longer 
be delayed. The importance of such a step will be apprehended 
at once by any one who has any acquaintance with business 
matters and who realises what a large part is played in the 
industrial life of South Africa by the Rand mines. But connected 
with this are certain considerations not obvious at first sight and 
which I will therefore endeavour to explain. 

The mines have now lain idle since September 1899. Each 
mine possesses elaborate and costly machinery for its working, 
and this machinery has not been improved by lying idle for more 
than eighteen months. During that time there has been serious 
depreciation and waste, quite apart from the pecuniary loss con- 
sequent on non-production. The result of this depreciation is 
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that it will be some months before the mines begin to pay 
expenses, even after they have been working. Had it been 
possible to re-start the mines immediately after the occupation of 
Johannesburg, the mines would have begun to pay expenses 
within about two months. During the year that has elapsed 
since that event, the depreciation has gone on at an increasing 
rate of progression, and if the mines are re-started now it will be 
some four or five months before the output begins to pay for the 
outlay. Further delay will postpone remunerative workings for a 
still longer period. All this means a heavier and heavier handi- 
cap on the industrial progress of South Africa, for the prosperity 
of South Africa is interwoven with the prosperity of Johannes- 
burg. This is plain if we do but consider the case of the ports, 
Durban, East London, and Port Elizabeth. It is certainly 
unsound statesmanship to retard the re-opening of industrial life 
a day longer than is necessary. But until the mines are re-started 
there can be no industrial life in any part of South Africa. 
Furthermore, the re-starting of the mines will not be without 
an effect on the military situation. Johannesburg has never been 
much loved by the Boers, and many of them, illogically enough, 
but still not without some reason, look on the rise of that town 
as the fons et origo mali. They, therefore, take the keenest plea- 
sure in knowing that the hated city still stands idle and half 
empty, and that the Uitlander is debarred, by their remaining in 
the field, from making money. Many of them, there can be little 
doubt, remain in the field for this very reason: the longer we 
hold out, they say, the greater the loss we inflict on the Uitlander. 
Commandant Malan, indeed, is reported to have given utterance 
to this very sentiment, though in a slightly different form. It is 
no new thing for people to resist, not because they have the 
slightest hope of getting their way, but simply from the annoy- 
ance it is causing to those to whose will they know they must 
bow in the end. All the more intelligent Boers know perfectly 
well that their cause is lost—another reason, if reasons were 
wanted, why we should cease to treat them as belligerents—but 
they persist in their partisan warfare because they know the 
losses that it causes to the conqueror. The re-starting of the 
mines will come, therefore, as an unpleasant surprise. They will 
speedily realise that their efforts can no longer stop the industrial 
life of the Rand. The renewal of mining enterprise will have a 
twofold effect upon such people. It will convince them that the 
Uitlander is again making money, despite their attempts to pre- 
vent him. It will also show them that the new régime is so far 
from being fettered by their marauding campaign that it can 
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restore a state of peace in the towns, even though they are still in 
arms. In effect such a step would prove the complete futility of 
the guerilla warfare now proceeding. 

Moreover, I am correct in stating that the highest civil authority 
in South Africa considers that the re-starting of the mines will 
have this very effect on the Boers still in the field. 

Remains, however, the question as to how far the re-opening of 
the mines is possible. This is a military question, and its answer 
depends on the state of the lines of communication and the strain 
on the rolling stock caused by military requirements. The lines 
of communication—the first and most important consideration— 
are now adequately guarded and are quite secure from any 
possible effort of the enemy. Of the Orange River Colony line 
I cannot speak with complete knowledge, but certainly block 
houses are numerous, and (I gather) continuous throughout the 
whole length of that railway. The Natal line—that running from 
Elandsfontein south to Volksrust—is fortified with a most creditable 
completeness. Throughout the whole of that long distance you 
are scarcely ever out of sight of a blockhouse. These small but 
efficient strongholds, recalling, many of them, in their outline 
the medizval fortifications of Carcassonnes, are to be found 
every two or three miles. As the train winds through the 
hills or crosses the open veldt, these miniature Gibraltars break 
the sky-line in every direction. Mounted patrols are perpetually 
covering the intervals between them, and armoured trains 
keep the permanent way clear with incessant vigilance. 
Even the ordinary trains are not without adequate means of 
defence. Each one of them is accompanied by an armoured 
truck, loopholed and sheeted with iron. Attack on such is 
difficult and their capture well-nigh impossible. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the communications between Johannesburg 
and the coast—particularly the Natal communication, which is 
far the shortest in distance—are impervious to attack. 

I will now come to the question of rolling stock. The strain on 
this was at one time very great, and in the early days after the 
occupation of Johannesburg and Pretoria it was taxed to the 
uttermost. But this strain no longer exists. The important 
towns are now well supplied, and military requirements are no 
longer so pressing. The Imperial military railways are now 
prepared to put any reasonable amount of rolling stock at the 
disposal of the civil authorities. Consequently the task of supply- 
ing a largely increased population of Johannesburg does not 
present any difficulties. The line from Durban has some steep 


gradients, and the goods trains which run over it cannot be 
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reckoned at more than 200 tons weight. A train from Cape Town 
can, however, be loaded up to 300 tons. A provision train of 
200 tons will provide supplies for a week for 15,000 people. A 
provision train, therefore, of 300 tons would provide a week’s 
supplies for 22,500 people. As there is no difficulty about 
granting several provision trains each week for civil purposes, 
it will be seen that the feeding of the increased population 
consequent on the re-starting of the mines presents small 
difficulty. 

What may seem a greater difficulty is the obtaining the 
necessary number of Kaffirs for the manual labour required. On 
this subject different opinions are expressed by different people. 
It is a not uncommon belief that the Kaffirs are too frightened to 
return to the Rand in large numbers so long as hostilities con- 
tinue. They are supposed to be possessed with the idea that 
there is a perpetual exchange of bullets along the Rand, and 
consequently that they will run the risk of being shot should they 
return. It is quite likely tha: this fear may weigh with some of 
the natives, and certainly no one expects to find a full comple- 
ment of “boys” ready to hand the first day the mines re-start. 
But the better opinion is that lack of Kaffirs will not prevent the 
re-starting of the mines; they will be only too ready to come to 
Johannesburg as soon as they learn that there is money to be 
made there. It was the wages earned on the mines which 
enabled the young Kaffir in times past to purchase wives and 
cattle ; this source of wealth allowed him to acquire a competence 
while still young. And there must be a large number of Kaffirs 
who are eager for this road to prosperity to re-open, after it has 
been closed so long. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 
various chiefs derive their comforts and luxuries from the tribute 
paid by the members of their tribe, and the continued inactivity 
of the mines has, without doubt, told on their revenues. They 
will put no hindrance in the way of their young men going to 
the Rand; rather the reverse. -The country to the north of 
Pretoria is thickly studded with native locations, and in every kraal 
in these you are sure to find several Kaffirs who have worked on 
the Rand in times past and are eager to go there again. In fact, 
if the mines were re-started there would be no lack of Kaffirs to 
work, though undoubtedly for a time some of the mines might 
be short-handed. ; 

Perhaps a more difficult matter to settle will be the claims of 
men in the Irregular Corps to receive their discharge as soon as 
the mines re-start. It must be remembered that there is at pre- 
sent a distinct tendency in South Africa to rather look down on 
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those Englishmen who have not served in some corps or other ; 
still more on those who remained in the Transvaal during the 
Boer régime ; and the men who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day are naturally jealous of people who have merely 
looked on, obtaining lucrative “billets,” while they are still kept 
in the field. It is, as I have said, a very natural feeling, and any- 
thing which tends to show those grumblers in the right who have 
said that patriotism does not pay, that it pays better to be dis- 
loyal, should be most carefully avoided. Furthermore, in several 
corps the conditions of enlistment expressly provide for the 
future chances of those joining: the corps is not to be disbanded 
save in Johannesburg, the troopers can claim their discharge at 
once on the resumption of civil government, and other condi- 
tions to a like effect. This certainly constitutes no small diffi- 
culty. Re-opening of the mines, they may argue, marks the end 
of the war (the usual terms of enlistment run, I may mention, 
“for six months or till the end of the war”), and they will cer- 
tainly exclaim against being kept in the field while more fortunate 
people are getting the first chances of employment. How far 
this difficulty has been foreseen by the authorities and weighs 
with them in their policy it is hard to say. Nor is it a difficulty 
to be dismissed offhand. Possible solutions may, however, be 
set forth. In the first place, a very large majority of the men 
who served at the beginning of the war are no longer in the 
field: they have received their discharge and the question does 
not affect them. It would be very hard to find any of the 
original members of the Imperial Light Horse, or of Thorney- 
croft’s or Bethuen’s Mounted Infantry who are still serving. 
And it is these men—the men who went through the really hard 
fighting that marked the early stages of the war—who have the 
best claim to consideration, not those who have come in at the 
eleventh hour. Further, something might be arranged with the 
mine managers. They will be receiving a great benefit in being 
allowed to re-open the mines, and in return some quid pro quo 
might be insisted on, as that they should keep some places open 
for a certain length of time, and that on vacancies occurring 
preference should always be given to those who had served. 
The exaction of such an undertaking would be nothing great in 
return for the permission to re-start the mines without any 
further delay. As a matter of fact, those kept in the field after 
the mines re-open will lose but little. South Africa is not a place 
where people starve, and the great expansion of industry which 
is certain to come will not happen all at once. But people are 
apt to be impatient, and it might be difficult to persuade those 
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conscious of patriotic self-sacrifice that they will lose nothing by 
delaying for a few months or weeks their return to civil life. 
This, and not lack of supplies or Kaffirs, is the really great diffi- 
culty that besets the speedy re-starting of mines on the Rand. 
Still, it is not insuperable, and I have suggested ways whereby it 
might be met. 

It will be seen that the two points I have insisted on as neces- 
sary steps, and ones to be adopted without delay—namely, the 
declaration that those still in the field are no longer belligerents, 
and the re-opening of the mines—are quite independent of one 
another and are not linked together. Should it be found for some 
reason or other impossible to re-start the mines at once, still this 
furnishes no reason why Lord Kitchener should not put into force 
the other obvious measure. I said above that I would deal with 
the question as to how far this would exasperate Boer feeling and 
delay a pacific settlement. This certainly will be the objection 
brought against such a policy. 

Now, it is not always easy to discover what a Boer really does 
think, nor do they all think alike. Many of those who have given 
in their arms and are living at Pretoria and Johannesburg are as 
anxious as we are for a speedy termination to the war. Someare 
doubtless quite sincere in their desire to take the oath of alle- 
giance and to obey the new order of things loyally. But if we 
take the view adopted by the pro-Boer press, namely, that we have 
created an undying hatred of all things British in the mind of 
every Afrikander, then it is clear that it is impossible to make that 
feeling more intense than it is at present. People do not hate by 
halves. But it shows lack of statesmanlike grasp to consider this 
point of view at all. Weare dealing with bands of marauders, 
and we must take the shortest road towards the ending of their 
power to do evil. Nor will such a policy create embarrassment 
in the future. The Boer understands the strong hand ; he looks 
on magnanimity as weakness and gives you no thanks for it. On 
this point all South African opinion coincides. Every one who 
has lived out here any length of time invariably says the same 
thing—that inflexible firmness is the only way of dealing with the 
Boer, the only way by which he will be convinced that his game 
is up and that he must accept the new order. The Boers them- 
selves tell you the same thing. Over and over again Boers have 
said to me, “The granting of terms is a mistake. It is much 
better that those now in the field should be well beaten and forced 
to give in. Then there will be no trouble in the future.” The 
coincidence of opinion on this matter is striking and conclusive. 
In effect the new policy will help rather than hinder the settle- 
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ment; it will demonstrate to the Boer that he is beaten and 
compel him to make the most of it. 

lam tempted to add one matter more, though it opens up 
rather a large and delicate subject. There undoubtedly is dis- 
satisfaction among loyalists at the leniency that has so far been 
shown to the Boers. The feeding and housing of the families of 
men still on commando is doubtless necessary, but it occasions 
grumbling. In several towns business advantages have been 
granted to Boers which were denied to Englishmen. (In one 
town the matter was flagrant, and a change of administration had 
to be effected.) The terms offered to the Boers—loans for re- 
building farmsand equality of the two languages—have been read 
with amazement by loyalists ; it is indeed not easy to give people 
at home an adequate idea of the feeling caused by these terms, or 
even by the suggestion of any terms at all. We are bound in 
honour and interest to consider the wishes of our own people, and 
their wishes are entirely in favour of the strong hand and the 
abandonment of an ill-advised leniency. To disregard their 
wishes will really be to store up trouble for the future. I do not 
wish to be unduly alarmist, but if there should arise among Eng- 
lishmen in South Africa a party of separatist and republican 
tendencies, then indeed our exertions and sacrifices will have 
been to no result. 

P. JAMES MACDONELL. 


JOHANNESBURG, Fine 14, IgOI. 
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IT is a precept of Aristotle—and how it “ would have puzzled that 
stout Stagirite” to think he was wanted for a paper on St. James’s 
Park !—it is a precept of Aristotle in his Ethics that a subject 
should be first sketched generally, and then filled in with detail. 
Such a course is especially desirable in the present instance, since 
it is not the St. James’s Park that is, but the St. James’s Park that 
was, which forms the theme. It is not the undulating and umbra- 
geous landscape-garden of the Victorian era, with its elaborate 
boskage and symmetric flower-knots, but the plainer and less 
pretentious pleasure-ground which presented itself to the eyes of 
Queen Anne and the Georges—the place where Swift walked to 


-get thin and Prior walked to get fat; where Captain Booth met 


Colonel James and Goldsmith gallanted his “Cousin Hannah ” ; 
where the beautiful Gunnings were mobbed; where Samuel 
Johnson loitered on his way to the library at Buckingham House, 
and Samuel Richardson perambulated the Mall in search of the 
mysterious “ Mrs. Belfour.” Compared with the St. James’s Park 
of to-day it was rather more extensive, since it stretched over the 
site of the Wellington Barracks almost as far as York Street, and, 
towards the eastern end of the Bird-Cage Walk, boasted a capa- 
cious pond which was not filled up until late in the century. In 
place of the existing ornamental water, it was traversed from end 
to end by a wide canal, which, starting from a point a little to 
the south of the building preceding Buckingham Palace, termi- 
nated not very far from the Treasury. To the south-east of 
this was the old Decoy which M. André Le Notre is traditionally 
supposed to have contrived for Charles II., and which figures so 
frequently in the pages of Pepys and Evelyn. This would seem 
to have been a far more intricate affair than the selva oscura which 
now shelters the loves of the sheldrake and the Egyptian goose ; 
but its exact appearance is not very easy to realise from the still 
existent plans, except by those topographers who are expert 
enough 
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“to hold a fire in hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus.” 


The Mall, on the contrary, which, as now, stretched from the 
Palace to Spring Gardens, must have been much the same as it is 
to-day. For the rest, there were walks, more or less gravelled, 
between rows of elm and lime; there were ducks in the Pond 
and Canal; and there were red deer and red cows about the 
grass. 

Many of the old views or “prospects” of St. James’s Park 
depict it from Buckingham House; and with Buckingham House 
we may begin. It stood, in part, upon the site of that ancient 
Mulberry Garden where, according to a time-honoured tradition 
from which it is needless to infer a scandal, John Dryden was 
once discovered, not in his native Norwich drugget, but “advanced 
to a sword and Chedreux wig,” eating tarts with Madam Reeve, 
the actress. This accident of the house’s situation is perpetuated 
in Dr. King’s Art of Cookery : 


“ A Princely Palace on that Space does rise, 
Where Sidley’s noble Muse found Mulberries ”— 


the allusion being, of course, to Sedley’s once-popular comedy. 
The “ Princely Palace,” which really seems to have been a more 
attractive building than that substituted for it by Nash in 1825, 
was raised in 1703 by Dryden’s patron, John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, the author of the Essay on Satire, who has saved 
trouble by describing it himself in a letter, duly included in his 
works,* which he wrote to: the Duke of Shrewsbury. “The 
Avenues to: this house,” he says, “are along St. JAMEs’s Park, 
through rows of goodly Elms on one hand, and gay, flourishing 
Limes on the other ; that for coaches, this for walking, with the 
Mall lying between them.” Inside the palisade, behind a square 
court with the regulation fountain and Tritons, the ground rose 
gradually to the house, a central building with side-wings linked 
to it by pillared corridors. Upon the front facing the Park was 
the not-inappropriate motto, Sic siti letantur Lares. On the 
south was Spectator fastidiosus sibi molestus (which seems to have 
been subsequently borrowed for the Grand Walk at Vauxhall) ; 
to the north, Lenté suscipe, citd perfice ; and at the back, overlook- 
ing the garden, Rus in urbe. Inside was a magnificent hall, paved 
with white and dark marble, and decorated with pictures “ done 
in the school of RAPHAEL.” There was also a stately staircase, 


* The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Marquis of Normanby, and 
Duke of Buckingham. Fourth Edition, 1753, ii. 218-26. 
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“ each step of one entire Portland-stone,” the walls of which were 
painted with the story (judiciously abridged) of Dido, “ whom,” 
says the Duke, “though the Poet was oblig’d to despatch away 
mournfully in order to make room for LAVINIA, the better- 
natured Painter has brought no farther than to that fatal Cave, 
where the Lovers appear just entring, and languishing with 
desire.” Pictures seem to have abounded: the Parlour was 
decorated by Ricci, the Salon by Horatio Gentileschi, who, in a 
design “eighteen foot in diameter,” had represented the “ Muses 
playing in consort to APOLLO, lying along on a cloud to hear 
them.” From the “smooth mill’d lead” of the roof you could 
command a prospect of London and Westminster, with the parks 
and a great deal of Surrey, while immediately behind you was 
the delightful garden of the house, with its canal and terraces, its 
parterres and “water-works” and covered arbours, its green- 
houses, its bath, and its walks for cold weather. Best of all, at 
the end of one of the greenhouses, and in close proximity to “a 
little wilderness full of blackbirds and nightingales,” was a closet 
of books, which, says their owner, “besides their being so very 
near, are ranked in such a method, that by its mark a very Irish 
footman may fetch any book I want.” 

The Duke of Buckingham did not long enjoy the mansion 
he described so fully, for he died in 1721. After his death, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales of that date (later George II. and 
Queen Caroline) seem to have been in treaty for it. But the 
Duchess, who was a natural daughter of James II. by Catherine 
Sedley, declined to sell ; and left it to Pope’s Sporus, John, Lord 
Hervey, who has related how it was the custom of this eccentric 
lady of quality to observe the anniversary of King Charles’s 
death by sitting, surrounded by candles and her women, in 
mourning and a chair of state, in the great drawing-room of 
Buckingham House, which had been duly draped and darkened 
for the purpose. Whenever she went to the Continent, adds 
Walpole, she always “ stopped at Paris, visited the church where 
lay the unburied body of James,* and wept over it,’—a piety, 
remarks the chronicler, which did not extend to the renewing 
of her grandfather’s threadbare velvet pall. Lord Hervey never 
lived in Buckingham House, which was ultimately purchased in 
1761 by George III. for Queen Charlotte, upon whom, a few 
years later, it was settled by Act of Parliament in lieu of Somerset 
House. From a paragraph in the London Chronicle, it appears 
that their Majesties took up residence in May 1762, when it was 
announced that the house would henceforward be known as the 
* The English Benedictine Church of St. Edmund, in the Faubourg St. Jacques. 
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Queen’s Palace and Buckingham Gate as the Queen’s Gate. In 
January 1763 another paragraph records that orders had been 
given for building a new library. 

This must have been the identical suite of apartments in which, 
four years later, Dr. Johnson had the famous interview with 
George III. which plays so prominent a part in Boswell’s pages— 
an interview, let us add, conducted with the greatest discretion 
on both sides. “His Most Sacred Majesty” (as Boswell styles 
him in his pamphlet) endeavoured to urge the doctor “to rely on 
his own stores as an original writer, and to continue his labours.” 
“1 do not think you borrow much from anybody,” he was good 
enough to say. To which Johnson made answer (one can 
imagine his measured and deferential sonority) that “he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer.” “I should have 
thought so too,” rejoined the King, “if you had not written so 
well.” The little compliment ‘was worthy of the Roi-Soleil, to 
whom, in fact, its gratified recipient afterwards compared King 
George. “Sir,” he said to Bennet Langton, “his manners are 
those of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the 
Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” Whether Johnson did much 
in the formation of the new library is not clear, as his well-known 
letter to the librarian, Mr. F. A. Barnard, who had brought about 
the above interview, is dated in May 1768. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
no doubt, rightly conjectures that this letter (which Barnard for 
some obscure reason would not allow Boswell to print) was 
written to be shown to the King.* 

Among the attractions of the Georgian park-goers must be 
numbered what were popularly known as the “ Queen’s animals.” 
These were an elephant (or elephants), and a beautiful but 
unamiable female zebra, which some one had presented to her 
Majesty. “I have seen the Park,” writes Winifred Jenkins in 
Humphry Clinker, “and the paleass of Saint Gimses, and the 
king’s and the queen’s magisterial pursing, and the sweet young 
princes, and the hillyfents, and pye-bald ass.” Lady Mary Coke, 
in January 1767, also speaks of going “ with a great party to see 


* According to a visitor in 1767, the library, the books of which are said to 
be “the best collection anywhere to be met with,” consisted of three rooms, 
two oblong and an octagon. The King occupied the ground-floor, which was 
‘‘ rather neatly elegant than profusely ornamental.” Queen Charlotte, however, 
rejoiced in pictures (including the Raphael cartoons from Hampton Court), 
miniatures, Dresden china, “innumerable knick-knacks” on her toilet, and 
quantities of flowers even in March. By her bed was “an elegant case with 
twenty-five watches, all highly adorn’d with jewels.” —Passages from the Diaries 
of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys, 1899, pp. 116-17. 
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the Queen’s Elephants,” and these curiosities are mentioned in 
the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers : 
“In some fair island will we turn to grass, 
(With the Queen’s leave) her elephant and ass.” 

The zebra, of which there is a “sculpture” in the London 
Magazine for July 1762, usually grazed in a paddock near 
Buckingham House, where it was the object of much popular 
curiosity, and the pretext for several scurrilous lampoons. 
Where the elephant (or elephants) had harbourage we have 
not discovered ; but, like other favourites of fortune, both zebra 
and pachyderms fell ultimately upon evil days. From a letter of 
Mason to Walpole in June 1773, it seems that, after belonging to 
Queen Charlotte “full ten years,” the unfortunate zebra was sold 
to a travelling exhibition or menagerie, where in April of the same 
year she died. Her sorrowing proprietor had her stuffed, consol- 
ing himself (as per advertisement in the York Courant) that she was 
“as well if not better now than when alive, as she was so vicious 
as not to suffer any stranger to come near her,” whereas, he 
added, “the curious may now have a close inspection—which 
could not be obtained before.” When this was written, the 
deceased animal was being exhibited at the Blue Boar at York in 
company “with an Oriental tiger, a magnanimous lion, a 
miraculous porcupine, a beautiful leopard, and a voracious 
panther,” &c.; but her eventual, if not ultimate resting-place, with 
an elephant (also stuffed), was in an outhouse of the old Holo- 
phusikon or Leverian Museum in Leicester Fields. 

As already explained, Buckingham House looked down the Mall, 
then shaded by four rows of the limes and elms referred to by 
Buckingham, and, according to the Foreigner's Guide, “ one thou- 
sand Paces in Length.” But it can scarcely have been the dry and 
convenient promenade with which we are now acquainted. One 
hears of standing puddles where, in wet weather, ladies lost their 
shoes; and that ardent pedestrian (on paper), Mr. John Gay, is 
careful to warn the readers of his Trivia that “ when all the Mall 
in leafy Ruin lies,” they will do well to eschew “Spanish or 
Morocco Hide” and equip themselves with “ well-hammered 
Soles.” Something, of course, was periodically done in the way 
of maintenance, since an announcement in the Gentleman’s for 
November 1751 records that the King and the Duke of Cumber- 
land walked in the “ new gravelled” Mall above an hour, “to the 
great joy of the spectators.” * In the prints and caricatures of 
the day you may see these spectators, elegant gentlemen with 


* It had previously been dug, gravelled, and rolled in 1731. 
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muffs and bag-wigs and stiff-skirted coats, and graceful ladies 
with trollopees and Prussian bonnets and the monstrous trains 
which excited the comments of Goldsmith’s “Cousin Hannah,” 
reminding that caustic critic of my lord Bantam’s Indian sheep, 
whose heavy tail had to be “ trundled along in a go-cart.” Con- 
temporary records are thick with references to the Mall as a 
lounge and rallying-place. It is in the Mall that the Political 
Upholsterer of the Tatler and his companions comb out their 
old campaign wigs ; it is in the Mall that Swift takes a turn with 
Addison and “ pastoral Phillips”; it is to the Mall that his 
servant Patrick brings him his letters from Mrs. Johnson ; it is 
in the Mall that Beau Tibbs airs his “tarnished twist” and 
shabby finery ; it is in the Mall that his Grace of Grafton runs a 
race with Garth, which, “to his immortal glory” (says Lady 
Mary), the doctor wins. But the veritable literary ghost of the 
place is surely Richardson, ostensibly en route for his “little 
retirement” at Fulham, but prowling in reality backwards and 
forwards in search of the yet-unrevealed Lady Bradshaigh, for 
whom, and for posterity, he describes himself with all the unvar- 
nished particularity of one of Mr. Henry Fielding’s Bow Street 
advertisements. He is short; “rather plump than emaciated, 
notwithstanding his complaints”; wears a fair wig; keeps one 
hand generally in his bosom, the other grasping a cane under his 
coat-skirt as a guard against giddiness ; is “about five foot five 
inches,” ‘‘smoothish faced and ruddy cheeked” ; has a gray eye, 
“always on the ladies” ; looks sometimes “ to be about sixty-five, 
at other times much younger”; and so forth. “I passed you,” 
writes his correspondent in reply, “four times last Saturday in 
the Park; knew you by your own description, at least three 
hundred yards off, walking in the Park between the trees and the 
Mall.” At last they become personally acquainted, and the farce 
is finished. 

Stafford House (the Duke of Sutherland’s, and the Crecy House 
of Lothair), standing between St. James’s Palace and the Green 
Park, on what was once the site of the Library of Caroline of 
Anspach, belongs by its construction to the nineteenth century, 
and is therefore out of our purview, while the palace itself, as 
well as Marlborough House, besides being still existent, would 
occupy too large a part of this paper. But to the east of the last- 
named edifice, and, with its surrounding grounds, extending 
over all the western site of the present Carlton Gardens, came 
old Carlton House. This was a red-brick building (with wings 
and a stone entrance) which is alleged to have exactly filled the 
existing opening between the Duke of York’s Column and the 
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foot of Regent Street. Lord Burlington, to whom in 1725 it 
descended from his uncle, Lord Carleton, is reported to have 
laid out its spacious garden, with the aid of his friend and fac- 
totum, William Kent, upon the model of Pope’s at Twickenham ; 
and we have the testimony of Woollett’s plan to the fact that it 
abounded in grottoes and bowers and terminal busts. To these 
presently, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who bought the place in 
1732, promptly added a bowling-green. His widow, the Princess 
Dowager, continued to live at Carlton House after her husband’s 
death, and, indeed, died there forty years afterwards. Later it 
was inhabited by another Prince of Wales, who subsequently 
became George IV. During this time it was rejuvenated by 
Holland, the architect, with a brand-new Ionic screen and 
Corinthian portico, the columns of which latter, when in the last 
century Carlton House came to be pulled down, were handed 
over to the unfortunate Wilkins to be worked into the fagade of 
the National Gallery. In Carlton House the First Gentleman in 
Europe spent his honeymoon night (that worshipful honeymoon 
to be read of in Malmesbury !) ; in Carlton House the Princess 
Charlotte was born ; and (to travel for a moment beyond our 
limits) * in its “Great Crimson Room” she was married to Prince 
Leopold. It is part of the irony of things that while the palace 
of the fourth George has gone the way of Troy and the maypole 
in the Strand, a humble institution which stood almost at its 
gates should still survive and flourish. This is the so-called 
Milk Fair at Spring Garden, not very far from the outlet made by 
William III. into Cockspur Street, and familiar in the drawings 
of Morland and Stothard. “The cows feed on this green 
turf [of the Park],” says Pastor Charles Moritz in 1782, “and 
their milk is sold here on the spot, quite new.” In 1765, 
the same fact had not escaped the observant M. Pierre Grosley : 
“Conformément a cette simplicité [la simplicité champétre], la 
plitpart de ces vaches se rendent, a midi & le soir, vers la porte par 
laquelle le parc communique avec le quartier de Whithall. Attachées, 
sur une file, a des piquets, au bord du boulingrin le plus pres de la 
porte, elles abreuvent les passans de leur lait, qui, tiré sur la champ, 
est servi avec toute la proprété Anglaise, 4 raison d'un sou la tasse.” 


* One lapse brings on another. It may be here recalled that it was from the 
library of Carlton House, not long before the marriage referred to in the text, 
that Jane Austen was invited to dedicate Emma to the Prince Regent. That 
in the same library, about the same time, Walter Scott told the Prince Regent 
that Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs had given him the first idea of Vi averley is not, 
according to the Dictionary of National Biography, regarded as equally 
authentic. 
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In “Tom Brown’s” days the place rang with the old musical cries 
of the milk-women, “A can of milk, ladies!” “A can of red 
cow’ milk, sir!” But, though milk is still sold there, this 
“ ramage de la ville,” as Will Honeycomb called it, is no longer 
heard, and two only of the stalls have been suffered to remain. 

From the Mall to the Canal, which ran almost parallel with it, 
the transition is easy. Looking westward from the Parade the 
Canal started from a point nearly opposite the Treasury and 
terminated a little to the south-east of Buckingham House. It 
was about six hundred yards long and seventeen wide, and 
according to the already quoted Foreigner’s Guide, was supplied 
with water by the flowing of the River Thames underground. 
There were ducks upon it, and, as appears from a famous 
anecdote, there were also in it carp, which were not allowed to 
attain the respectable age of those at Fontainebleau and San 
Souci. “I looked out of the window,” said his Gracious Majesty 
King George the First, upon his arrival at St. James’s in 1714, 
“and saw a park with walks, a canal, &c., which they told me were 
mine. The next day, Lord Chetwynd, the ranger of my 
park, sent me a fine brace of carp out of my canal; and I 
was told I must give five guineas to Lord Chetwynd’s 
servant for bringing me my own carp out of my own 
canal in my own park!” The Canal was bordered by four 
lines of limes which dated from the days of Charles II., by whom 
it was first laid out; and in winter it was a favourite skating 
ground. “The Canal and Rosamond’s Pond,” says Swift, in 
January 1711, are “full of the rabble sliding and with skates, if 
you know what those are. Patrick’s bird’s water freezes in the 
gallipot, and my hands in bed.” Patrick was Swift’s “ very Irish 
footman,” and the bird was a linnet he had bought for Mrs. 
Dingley at Dublin, which Patrick was keeping in a closet at 
Swift’s lodgings in Bury Street, “where,” says his master, “ it 
makes a terrible litter.” Rosamond’s Pond, which Swift also 
mentions, was an oblong piece of water fed by the Tyburn, 
and connected with the Canal by a sluice. It lay obliquely at the 
end of Bird-Cage Walk, not very far from the modest building 
which preceded the Wellington Barracks. In Hogarth’s picture 
of it—one of his rare efforts in landscape—it is represented as 
shaded by lofty trees, and surrounded by wooden railings ; and 
according to the London Spy, about the elms in the vicinity, seats. 
were placed. ‘“ Rosamonda’s Lake,” as Pope calls it, was equally 
in request for assignations and for suicides. In Mrs. Haywood’s 
Betsy Thoughtless, one of her characters, Flora Mellasin, meets a 
gentleman (Mr. Trueworth) by appointment at “General Tatten’s 
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Bench, opposite Rosamond’s Pond in St. James’s Park” ; and in 
her diary for 1768 Fanny Burney speaks of “a trip to Rosamond’s 
Pond” as the sovereign solution of a delicate distress. Writing to 
Hurd, Warburton refers to the place as “long consecrated to 
disastrous love and elegiac poetry.” Whether this lugubrious 
reputation had anything to do with its ultimate disappearance (it 
was also subsequently described on sanitary grounds as a “ shame- 
ful nuisance”) is debatable; but about 1770 it was doomed. 
“ Rosamond’s Pond is . . . tobe filled up,” writes Mr. Whately in 
June of that year to George Granville, “ and a road carried across 
it to (Great) George Street ; the rest is to be all lawn.” Amonth 
later this is confirmed by the Public Advertiser. “ A Gate is opened 
into Petty France for the Convenience of bringing Soil in to fill 
Rosamond’s Pond and the upper Part of the Canal. When this is 
finished a new Lawn will appear in Front of the Queen’s Palace, 
all those Trees cut down which obstruct it, and then the whole 
Park will be new modelled.” All of which afterwards came to 
pass under the superintendence of “Capability” Brown. 
Perhaps the most pleasing memory of this forgotten piece of 
water comes from No. 44 of Addison’s Free-Holder: “ As I was 
last Friday taking a Walkin the Park, I saw a Countrey Gentleman 
at the side of Rosamond’s Pond, pulling a Handful of Oats out of 
his Pocket, and with a great deal of Pleasure, gathering the Ducks 
about him.” It was the Tory Fox-Hunter, whose portrait had 
been sketched inimitably in an earlier paper, and who proceeds 
to give his friend an account of his misadventures at a Masquerade 
where he had seen a Bishop in drink making love to an Indian 
Queen, and had his pocket picked of his Purse and Almanack by 
a Cardinal whom he felt satisfied was a Presbyterian in disguise. 
In the Random Recollections of George Colman the Younger, 
which are dated 1830, he speaks of Rosamond’s Pond as having 
“some little islands upon it, forming part of the Decoy, upon one 
of which there was a summer-house, where the old Princess 
Amelia [i.e George the Second’s daughter, and Walpole’s 
Princess Amélie] used to drink tea.” The recollection is more at 
random than usual, for the maps show no indication of islands in 
Rosamond’s Pond. The mistake is also curious because the 
writer’s grandmother appears, by permission of the Crown, to 
have actually inhabited a house in the Park itself. But Colman 
was only born in 1762, and by 1770 Rosamond’s Pond had 
been filled up. His reference, no doubt, was to Duck Island, 
upon which there was at least one summer-house, dating from 
William III., and where there were certainly entertainments. 
“The Prince [of Wales] gave a Ball last night in the Island in 
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St. James’s Park,” writes Lady Strafford in the Wentworth Papers 
under date of May 1729. Duck Island, of which the Second 
Charles had made M. de St. Evremond Governor, an office which 
Caroline of Anspach subsequently transferred, with a certain pro- 
priety, to her thresher-poet, Stephen Duck, lay at the south- 
eastern end of the Canal towards Duke Street and Storey’s Gate, 
and occupied nearly the whole of the space half-way to Bucking- 
ham House. It was less an island than a group of islets, created 
by channels and inlets within an encircling moat. Upon one of 
these was the famous Decoy for ducks. In Georgian days the 
whole place, which seems to have been sometimes also styled the 
Wilderness, was a tangle of reeds, willows and overgrowth of all 
sorts (the very timber upon it sold for £500); and it gradually 
acquired besides all the malodorous disadvantages attaching to 
foul mud, sluggish waters, and decomposed vegetation. When it 
was definitely condemned its disappearance must have given satis- 
faction to other inhabitants of Duke Street besides Lord Suffolk. 
“The stagnated waters,” says the General Evening Post in May 
1771, “occasion such a stench that it is feared . . . that an 
epidemical distemper will break out among the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood.” 

The Parade, which, by the way, occasionally suffered during 
heavy rains from the overflow of the Canal, occupied much the 
same space as at present, though it was perhaps more contracted. 
Under the Georges it was less a promenade than a drill-ground, 
for here, according to the Foreigner’s Guide for 1740, the Foot 
Guards [whom we must picture as they appear in Hogarth’s 
memorable March to Finchley} assembled daily, and performed 
those exercises which Corporal Trim exemplifies in Tristram 
Shandy to Yorick and “My Uncle Toby.” Here, also, as now, 
reviews were held. ‘ Monday,” says the Craftsman for Dec. 28, 
1728, “the four Troops of Horse Guards and two of the Horse 
Grenadiers, were mustered in St. James's Park and made a fine 
Appearance.” Here, again, the halberts were often erected for 
the brutal and demoralising military punishments of the time. 
“Yesterday morning,” says the Covent Garden Fournal for Jan. 14, 
1752, “two private Centinels of the First Regiment of Foot 
Guards were severely whipt on the Parade in St. James’s Park.” 
A few weeks later the same print tells us that “a Soldier of the 
Second Regiment of Foot-Guards received 100 Lashes on the 
Parade with a Cat of Nine-Tails for Desertion.” ‘His Sentence,” 
the record goes on, was “600 Lashes at three different Times, 
and this was the second Part of his Punishment, but after he had 
received 100, the Surgeon who was present declared that any 
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more at that Time would endanger his Life.” Nor was this by 
any means an isolated case. In 1771 another.sentinel in the 
Guards, for merely saying foolishly “that there was no more 
encouragement fora good soldier than fora bad one,” was, in 
the absence of a surgeon, flogged so mercilessly that he subse- 
quently died raving mad in the Hospital of the Savoy. 

Smoking was not permitted on the Parade, and it was consi- 
dered a grave breach of propriety to draw asword in the precincts 
of the Park. “If I were not in the Park,” says Booth in Amelia 
to Colonel Bath, who had called him a scoundrel, “1 would thank 
you for that compliment.” This prohibition, however, did not 
prevent the place, especially during the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, from being empluyed as a duelling-ground. 
“Last week,” says the Craftsman, in August 1728, “Capt. 
Graham and Capt. Montgomery had a Rencounter in St. James’s 
Park, in which both were wounded”; and it would be easy to 
give a long list of such “ rencounters,” although the great duel of 
the century, that of Mohun and Duke Hamilton, used so effec- 
tively by Thackeray in Esmond, belongs not to St. James’s, but to 
Hyde Park. Over the frequent robberies one may pass lightly. 
They were as common in St. James’s Park as everywhere, and 
acquired no distinction from their proximity to palaces and the 
beau monde. What is perhaps more notable is the popularity of 
the Mall and walks for pedestrian and other sporting feats. 
Garth’s contest with the Duke of Grafton has already been men- 
tioned, but there were many similar and humbler exploits. In 
1720 there is record of a race between a black boy and a coffee- 
house boy three times round the Park for £100. In 1731 a 
butcher-boy ran five times round the Park for £40; and in 1749 
a little girl of eighteen months was backed to walk the Mall in 
half an hour, and accomplished her task in twenty-three minutes 
“to the great admiration of thousands.” Hopping matches were 
also of frequent occurrence; and now and then insane or eccentric 
persons would complete a course in that “native nothingness” 
which Goldsmith makes a feature of one of the mad freaks of 
Bolingbroke. Such an exhibition was, to his astonishment, wit- 
nessed in 1733 by that astute visitor to our shores, Charles Louis, 
Baron de Péllnitz. A man ran naked through the crowded Mall 
for a wager, and because he won it, the spectators, far from blaming 
his impudence, gave him presents of money. “ Jugez par-la”— 
says the narrator—“si rien égale la douceur & le bonheur de la 
condition des Anglois.” * 

The Mall, with its broad avenues, was naturally a favourite 


* Lettres du Baron de Pollnitz, etc. 4° édition, 1741, iii. pp. 377-78. 
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field for these performances. But there were other walks which 
had their votaries. At the head of Rosamond’s Pond was the 
Close, or Jacobites’ Walk; and there was also a Long Lime 
Walk which led to a grove of elms. Between the Mall and the 
Park wall was the Green, or Duke Humphrey’s Walk, which, like 
the middle aisle of Old St. Paul’s, was supposed to be consecrated 
to fasting persons. In 1754 the Connoisseur accuses impecunious 
ensigns of “ dining with Duke Humphrey in St. James’s Park” ; 
and “dining with Duke Humphrey ” is defined in a caricature of 
1762 as numbering “ye Trees in the Park instead of a Dinner.” 
Probably it was in this neighbourhood that Goldsmith met his 
strolling player, who, it will be remembered, was also impransus. 
But in any retrospect of the old Park one reverts to its fortunate 
rather than its unfortunate frequenters—to the fine gentlemen 
and the beauties, not to the rabble who mobbed them. This 
mobbing of notorieties, by the way, especially women, seems to 
have been one of the most objectionable features of eighteenth- 
century open-air life. There are many instances on record, but 
that of the Gunnings is the best known. “They can’t walk in the 
Park,” says Walpole of the beautiful sisters, “or go to Vauxhall, 
but such mobs follow them that they are generally driven away.” 
Seven years later curiosity had not abated. ‘Two ladies of dis- 
tinction (who had, it seems, been incommoded by the mob, as 
the phrase is, on the sunday before) walked up and down the 
walks [in St. James’s Park] preceded by soldiers from the guard” 
—a precaution which, we are told, “ gave no small offence to the 
rest of the company, who were frequently obliged to go out of 
their path to make way for the procession.” So says the London 
Chronicle for June 23-26, 1759. The ladies in question, we learn 
from Walpole, were Lady Coventry (the elder of the Gunnings), 
and Horace’s own beautiful niece, Lady Waldegrave, afterwards 
Duchess of Gloucester. 

One of the things which most astonished foreigners like M. de 
Pollnitz was the impunity with which, in public places such as 
the Mall, the poorer classes rubbed elbows with their betters.* 
The names of Coventry and Waldegrave remind us that there can 
scarcely have been a beauty from Kneller to Reynolds who had 
not at some time “made herself a motley to the view” in the old 
park of Anne and the Georges. Mrs. Barton and Lady Betty 
Germaine, the Duchess of Buckingham and the Duchess of 
Marlborough, the Duchess of Portland and the Duchess of 

* “Ce qui en gate beaucoup la promenade, c’est que le monde y est fort 
mélé; la livrée et le plus vil peuple s’'y promenent, de méme que les gens de 
condition.”—Mémoires du Baron de Péllnitz, 1741, ii. 307. 
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Queensberry, Lady Worsley and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Mrs. Frances Abington and Miss Kitty Fisher, the brazen Miss 
Chudleigh and the beautiful Mrs. Crewe, the Duchesses of Gor- 
don, Rutland, and Devonshire ; Lady Craven, Lady Barrymore, 
Lady Mary Coke, Lady Archer, Lady Caroline Petersham—these 
and a host of others must, without the aid of kodaks and photo- 
graphy, have been familiar in men’s minds as household words. 
Nor was the Georgian public ignorant of many notabilities not 
native to the land. In 1785 the Park was visited by that multi- 
farious genius, Madame de Genlis, accompanied by the Pamelawho 
afterwards became Lady Edward Fitzgerald. In 1786 she was 
followed by the charming and ill-fated Princess de Lamballe, who 
came to the Mall with Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and in the same year by 
the Egeria of the Gironde, Madame Roland. But, at this date, as 
the last-named lady told her daughter, the glories of the place 
were on the wane, and the bulk of the company were “trades 
people and citizens.” 

In looking over the preceding pages we perceive that we have 
omitted much which, in an ampler field, would have found its 
mention. We have said nothing of fétes or fireworks, or proces- 
sions, Or peace rejoicings ;—nothing of the camp in the riots of ’80, 
or of the coronation of George III. But consideration of these 
things would furnish forth a far longer study, and for the present 
—as sayeth my Lord St. Alban in his Essaye Of Maskes and 
Triumphs—“ Enough of these Toyes.” 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 


SOME RECENT ART SALES 


For about eight months in the year readers of the leading 
morning papers have the privilege of a kind of Barmecide feast 
in the reports of the various art sales in London—at Christie’s 
generally, but occasionally elsewhere. The readers alluded to 
may, however, do more than scan these reports: they may see 
the things whilst on view, be present at the sale itself—if there be 
room—and, what is more important than all, they may indulge in 
the luxury of competing in the struggle for possession. Every 
species of collecting may develop into a mania—mild or acute 
according to the temperament of the collector, and to the depth of 
his pocket. Art collecting is of all hobbies the most expensive, 
and it is one which cannot be carried on successfully without 
artistic instinct and knowledge. The value of a work of art may 
vary considerably from one decade to another—to-day it may 
have a market value of fifty guineas ; in a few years it may be 
worth no more than as many shillings, or the reverse. But—in 
striking contrast to the lunatic who gives from £100 to £1000 for 
a postage stamp which, even unobliterated, was never anything 
but ugly—the object of art is always visible, at all times enjoy- 
able, and costs nothing to keep; for the interest on the original 
outlay may be regarded as a fair equivalent for the pleasure of 
possession. 

There are, of course, degrees in art collecting as in everything 
else. A recently deceased numismatist formed, at a very early 
stage of his career, a determination to collect only the finest and 
most perfect specimens of coins, without limitation as to period 
or to country. Although in comfortable circumstances, he was 
by no means a rich man, and he sometimes only purchased one 
coin in twelve months. At his death his cabinet did not contain 
one hundred coins, yet every one was a gem of the first water, and 
the series ranged from the earliest examples of old Greece, from 
B.C. 466 down to our own times. It is scarcely necessary to say 
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that the collection realised much more than the original outlay. 
Collections of any kind, books, pictures, or works of art, formed 
on such a basis as this will not only give an infinite pleasure 
during the lifetime of the person forming them, but prove a 
valuable inheritance to those who come after. 

In my humble opinion the besetting sin of collectors is that 
they collect too much. The excitement of the game is so irre- 
sistible, and its pleasures so manifold, that much may be urged in 
extenuation of omnivorous collecting. The above illustration of 
a collector who could do violence to his desires may be supple- 
mented by two “awful examples” on the other side of the picture. 
The Right Hon. George Augustus Frederick Cavendish-Bentinck 
was one of the great “ props” of the celebrated Hamilton Palace 
sale in 1882, and his little bill came to about £100,000, or some- 
thing like one-quarter of the whole total. He was a reckless 
buyer, opposing dealers and private competitors tooth and nail— 
and those who are at all familiar with sale-room amenities will 
not need to be told that Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck paid pretty 
dearly for his acquisitions. At his death, about eight years after- 
wards, his accumulations came again into the market, and 
experienced—if objects of art can “experience ”—a fall of close 
on 50 per cent. ‘The second illustration occurred six years ago, 
when the “highly important collection of pictures of the old 
masters” of the late Henry Doetsch came up for sale. Each 
picture was fully described and annotated by “J. P. Richter, 
Ph. Dr.” in an exhaustive manner, and attributed to masters 
of whom one had never heard outside Bryan’s Dictionary. 
These pictures did very well in a dark house, and formed excel- 
lent substitutes for wall-paper in staircases and out-of-the-way 
corners ; but they could not withstand the fierce light of the sale- 
room. The number of genuine examples was very small indeed, 
and this collection of frauds and restored pictures realised about 
£13,000, as against the {100,000 which it is said to have cost. 
Both these men would seem to have been “ riding for a fall,” as 
recklessness is, I think, termed in sporting phraseology. The 
“fall” certainly came. 

That huge sums of money change hands every year through 
the medium of the art sale-rooms is a fact which requires very 
little demonstrating. There has been nothing in England at all 
comparable to the great Hamilton Palace dispersal in 1882, when 
seventeen days sale realised £397,562 at Christie’s; there is not 
likely to be such another sale in our generation. The sale created 
an immense sensation, and drew buyers from all parts of the 
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world ; the prices were fabulous, and the sale gave an undoubted 
impetus to art-collecting. During the past ten or twenty years a 
new element has entered into art sales, and this has had an 
immense influence in driving the prices for the finest articles up 
to figures beyond all precedent. I refer to American competition. 
It is obvious that the supply of works of art of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whether pictures, engra- 
vings, furniture, or objets d’art generally, cannot last for ever. 
The artists and artisans of olden times worked slowly, and the 
malign influence of the sweater was unknown. During the last 
three-quarters of a century the number of public museums has 
increased enormously, and private collectors now form, not a 
small band, but a big crowd. Many collections of the highest 
interest and importance have.come up for sale during the last 
five seasons, including the one which has just come to an end. 
Some of the more important of these are included in the 
following list, all of which, with the two exceptions indicated, 
have taken place at the historic rooms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods: 


SALE. ARTICLES. TOTAL. 

Sir John Pender Pictures, 1897 £81,000 
Sir John Fowler Pictures, 1898 66,000 
Herr Heckscher Objects of art, 1898 64,700 
Peel Heirloom 

(Robinson & Fisher) Pictures, &c., 1900 62,500 
Madame de Falbe Pictures, furniture, &c., 1900 + 50,000 
J. L. Miéville Pictures and porcelain, 1899 48,800 
Hope Edwards and : 

others Pictures, 1901 46,200 
J. Ruston Pictures, 1898 46,000 
Hope Edwards Objects of art, furniture, 35,780 

&c., 1901 

The Marlboro’ Gems 1899 34,800 
Bruce and others 

(Robinson & Fisher) Pictures, 1go1 33,800 
Signor Bardini Objects of art, 1899 31,000 
Sir E. Burne-Jones Pictures and drawings, 1898 29,500 
Miscellaneous proper- 

ties Objects of art (June 28), rg01 28,000 
Grant Morris Pictures, 1898 28,000 
Bloomfield Moore Pictures, &c., 1900 22,500 
J. H. Renton Pictures, 1898 23,000 
H. A. Blyth Engravings, 1901 21,700 


These eighteen sales occupied about forty days, and produced 
a total of over three-quarters of a million sterling. 
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Taking pictures as the highest form of artistic expression, we 
have had, even during the comparatively short space of five sea- 
sons, some remarkable evidences of commercial appreciation in 
the way of prices. One hears constantly that the remarkable 
development in the taste for pictures by early English masters 
within the past quarter of a century has sounded the death-knell 
of the works of the old masters of Italy, of Spain, of Holland 
and Belgium. But does this theory hold water? As a matter of 
plain, sober fact, it is entirely without foundation. Formerly the 
“Black Masters”—as the ever-candid Mr. William Hogarth styled 
them—were almost exclusively the object of the collector’s quest. 
They were imported into England during the later years of the 
eighteenth and the earlier ones of the nineteenth century by the 
cargo-load, and found ready purchasers, not, it is true, at big 
prices; but the speculation was a paying one, and it prospered 
exceedingly. The average of the genuine article was, perhaps, 
about 1 percent. Buyers a century ago were less critical than 
to-day ; they only required the article to bear the semblance of 
age, and they were satisfied. Even to-day one could easily fur- 
nish a gallery with pictures bearing all the names recorded in 
Bryan’s Dictionary at an average of £5 each, and then pocket a 
good round sum on the transaction! After all, one is unreason- 


able to expect a chef d’ceuvre at much less than {£5—that is, on 


taking a quantity! One cannot help wondering, not so much at 
where these “old masters” come from—the visitor to the con- 
tinental galleries does not need to be told of the various “ manu- 
factories”—but at the ultimate destination of these countless 
“duffers.” They are doubtless an important source of income to 
the small fry of the auctioneering business, by whom they are 
“bought in” regularly. Perhaps, after many excursions from 
dealers’ cellars to auction rooms and back again, they fall into 
the hands of an enterprising purchaser who wants to adorn his 
walls with a few ready-made ancestors at a strictly moderate cost. 
Who knows ? 

In pictures, as in everything else, a first-rate article invariably 
sells ata good price. It requires no “ puffing,” and it bears on 
its face, so to speak, the hall-mark of genius. It is the inferior 
articles which require all the skill in the world to sell—an unceas- 
ing beating of drums until a purchaser is “landed.” Nearly all 
the undoubtedly genuine examples of the old masters have long 
since been snapped up by public galleries and private collectors, 
and their appearance in the public market is only at long and 
irregular intervals, -The following list will, I think, prove more 
conclusively than anything I could say that there is no lack of 
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appreciation of the old masters so long as the brand is of the 
right sort : 


Van Dyck, “Genoese senator and wife,” a pair (Peel) . £24,250 


Hobbema, “ Landscape ” (Fowler) . ‘ ° Gs. 9,100 

‘is “View in a woody country ” (Edwards) » 9,400 

e “ View of water-mill” (1900) ‘ » 6,200 

i “ Rural village scene ” (Robinson & Fisher) 9 23250 

Rubens, “Holy Family ” (Miles) a » 8,300 
m “ The raising of Christ,” sketch (Buckley, 

1901) . » 3,200 

Rembrandt, “ Portrait of Nicholas Ruts ? ’ (Ruston). »3 5,000 

Murillo, “ Portrait of the artist” (1901) . ‘ * » 23720 

Andreas da Solario, “ The Annunciation” (1901) . » 2,000 


In each of the above instances quality was the determining 
feature. Within the last few years the demand for portraits of 
pretty women has developed into a perfect craze, and prices 
out of all proportion to artistic merit have been paid, season 
after season. Male portraits by the same artists, and of far higher 
corresponding artistic value, have excited very little attention, 
and realise ridiculously smaller prices. This is one of the many 
curious anomalies which prevail in the sale-room; it cannot be 
explained in a tangible and logical manner, but the fact remains. 
For a time the supply of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney 
portraits of pretty women—it would perhaps be ungallant to say 
the portraits of women whom these and other artists have im- 
mortalised as beautiful—seems to have almost given out. The 
natural consequence of this is that collectors are satisfying them- 
selves with the next best articles. A few years ago four or five 
figures for a Hoppner or Raeburn would have been regarded as 
almost beyond the range of sanity. But the absurdities of one 
generation become the religious faith of the next. In the case of 
Romney: one of the pictures in the list I am about to give 
realised nearly as much as the artist earned in three of his best 
years of hard work! Even when his charges were highest, 
Romney appears to have received only about twenty guineas or 
twenty-five guineas for a head and shoulders, and about forty 
guineas for a half-length. One would willingly risk even the 
possible change of fashion in the near future, and gladly lay in a 
stock of Romneys at these figures. Romney’s charges appear to 
have been less than Sir Joshua Reynolds’, but they may be taken 
as being about the prices at that time paid. As I*have already 
said, the supply of portraits of women by the early English school 
of painters has of late years fallen off somewhat; the following 
list includes the chief examples which have come up for sale 
during the last five seasons : 
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J. Hoppner, R.A., “ Lady Louisa Manners ” 
(Robinson & Fisher, 1901), 51 x 41 


“ Gs. 14,050 

G. Romney, “ Two children in a garden” (Fosters, 
1899) . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ : £9,100 

J. Hoppner [? Owen], “ Mrs. Farthing,” whole 
length (Robinson & Fisher, 1901) Gs. 8,000 
G. Romney, “ Miss C. Peirse,” whole length (1900) »» 7;000 
= “ Mrs. Dorothy Crespigney, 1901 9 5,000 

¥s “ Marchioness of Townshend,” whole 
length, 1898 » 5,200 
a “ Mrs. Grove,” 1899 9 3500 
ee ‘“‘ Madame Susan Jouenne, 1898 97 3,000 
- “ Elizabeth Lawrence,” 1900 . 93 2,900 
T. Gainsborough, “ Mrs. Paget,” 1897 . 9» 4,800 
H. Raeburn, “ Child with cherries ” (Phillips, 1901) 9» +=2;000 


]. M. W. Turner may be taken as coming midway between the 
early and the later English schools. For many years now his 
pictures and water-colour drawings have realised enormous prices, 
the most recent of which are included in the following list : 

NAME OF PICTURE. SIZE. SALE. 

“Wreckers, Coast of 


Northumberland” 34 x 47 Pender 7,600 gs. 
“ Mercury and Herse” 75 x 63 
“ The State Process- 


sion” . - 28 x 44 


REALISED. COST OWNER. 


1,890 gs. in 1863 
* 7,500 gs. £2,000 (about) 


° - 7,000 gs. 
“Venice, theGuidecca” 24 x 36 ° 6,800 gs. 1,655 gs. in 1863 
* Venice, with Dogana, 

mr” ° »« 24x 36 Fowler 8,200gs. 2,560 gs. in 1870 
“ View of Oxford from 


Abingdon Road” 26 x 38 


re 4,000 gs. 1,200 gs. in 1875 
“ Port Ruysdael” - 35 x 47 Kelk 


4,800 gs. 1,900 gs. in 1863 
We have here seven pictures which cost the owners about 12,000 
guineas selling for nearly 46,000 guineas, a profit sufficiently 
handsome, one would imagine, for the most exacting of investors. 
For some reason or reasons which it is impossible to explain, 
the works of such painters as, for instance, Landseer and J. 
Phillip have for many years failed to command their old prices in 
the sale-rroom. Their appearance, indeed, nearly always means 
a more or less heavy loss to the owner. The general “ fall,” 
however, is now and then arrested, especially when the picture is 
an exceptionally fine example of the artist. The exceedingly 
beautiful example of Landseer, “The Lost Sheep,” which was 
in the Pender sale in 1897, realised 3000 guineas as against 
the 5300 guineas which it cost at Bicknell’s sale in 1863; this 
picture cost Bicknell 250 guineas. At the Pender sale also 


J. Phillip’s “La Gloria,a Spanish wake,” sold for the relatively 
enormous sum of 5000 guineas, and is now in the National 
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Gallery of Scotland ; whilst two years later, at the Fowler sale, 
the same artist’s “Chat around the Brasero” sold also at a very 
high figure, namely, 3835 guineas. 

Coming down to the great artists of our own day, the following 
list includes a few of the more remarkable figures : 


ARTIST. PICTURE. REALISED, COST OWNER. 
Sir J. E. Millais “The Order of Re- 
lease” (Renton) 5,000 gs. 2,700 gs. in 1879 
m ** The Boyhood of 
Raleigh,” 1900 5,200 gs. — 
‘i “The Minuet (Kelk), 
1899 4,500 gs. =e 
Sir E. Burne-Jones “ Mirror of Venus” 
(Ruston), 1898 5.450 gS. 3,400 gs. in 1892 
ra “ Chant d’Amour ” 
(Ruston), 1898 3,200 gs. 3,150 gs. in 1886 


* ** Love and the Pil- 
grim ” (Burne-Jones 


sale) 5,500 gs. — 
D. G. Rossetti “ Dante at the Bier of 
of Beatrice” (Rus- 
ton) 3,000 gs. 1,000 gs. in 1886 
i “La Ghirlandata” 
(Ruston) 3,000 gs. 1,000 gs. in 1886 


I have in the foregoing lists confined myself chiefly to those 
pictures which have gone up in value, and a careful examination 
of the various fluctations will be found of the highest interest. 
Pages might be written on the other side of the picture, and, 
however lamentable, this side would be almost equally interesting. 
The Friths, the Faeds, the Ettys, the Maclises and the thousand 
and one other artists of the mid-Victorian era whose work for the 
most part is no less conscientious than that of those quoted, have 
long since failed to excite the charm which was theirs half a 
century ago. Their day may again come, but there is as yet no 
very sure signs of this revived popularity. There cannot be at one 
and the same time a “ boom” in every school of artists, English or 
foreign, and the artists who were gloriously popular in their 
day and generation are more often than not the victims of 
indifference and neglect on the part of the next. And after all, 
itis highly desirable that an eminent artist should bask in the 
sunshine of popularity when he is living to appreciate-the results 
of his long and laborious apprenticeship. The echoes of a 
post-mortem popularity may reach the artist in the quiet groves 
of the Elysian fields; but they can give but little pleasure to a 
man whose work was neglected when it would have been most 
appreciated, and who may have gone down to the grave in sorrow 
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and starvation. For a little timely appreciation, a small modicum 
of generous and substantial acknowledgment, how many artistic 
lives would have been rendered happy and successful, and how few 
would have been the living deaths, the tragedies such as Haydon’s? 

Passing on to the many other phases of art collecting, that which 
is most intimately associated with pictures, is engravings. In this 
section there has been a complete revolution during the last 
quarter of acentury. If we cannot all collect pictures, we can at 
all events form collections of engravings. Apart from colour and 
tints, a fine mezzotint engraving is the nearest possible substitute 
for the original work. One man only may possess at once 
the original picture, but many may enjoy the reproduction. This 
species of collecting was at one time the sport of the man of mode- 
rate means, who has, during the last few years, been ousted by the 
man of wealth ; so far, at all events, as the earlier states of the 
engravings are concerned. From an entry in the list of sales ona 
previous page it will be seen that the late Mr. H. A. Blyth’s collec- 
tion of old mezzotint portraits realised £21,711: there were 346 
lots in the three days sale. Both the total and the average are far 
in advance of any similar sale. One of the mezzotints, the portrait of 
the “ Duchess of Rutland,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Valentine 
Green, sold for 1000 guineas, or just seven times more than the 
artist received for painting the picture; whilst three others, also 
after Reynolds, “ Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton,” by J. R. Smith, 
“Lady Betty Delmé and Children,” by V. Green, and “ Lady 
Bampfylde,” by T. Watson, very nearly reached four figures, in 
940 guineas, 920 guineas, and 880 guineas respectively. Six weeks 
after the Blyth sale Sir Robert Edgcumbe’s first published state of 
“ Mrs. Carnac,” after Reynolds, by J. R. Smith, completely eclipsed 
all previous prices when it fell at 1160 guineas. It is obvious that 
mezzotint-portrait collecting at such figures must remain a strictly 
limited pastime ; there are, however, vast areas in print collecting 
which remain practically unexplored, and which must remain 
more or less in chaos until some enthusiasts, such as the late 
Mr. Chaloner Smith, take up special lines and compile reliable 
guides. 

To collect the finest articles of old Sévres and other porcelain, 
as also of objects of art generally, it is necessary to have a very 
large balance of available cash. The 1895 season, although it does 
not fall within the scope of this article, especially demonstrated 
this fact. . In this year the late Mr. Goode’s matchless vase and 
pair of jardiniéres of old Sévres realised 8000 guineas—they had 
been acquired by the late owner for the purposes of reproduction 
at about 10,000 guineas. The Lyne Stephens sale of the same 


DESCRIPTION OF OBJECT. 


Pair of Chelsea vases and covers, 
15 in. high, and a pair of 
beakers and covers,13 in. high, 
of scroll form, each beautifully 
painted with four subjects of 
children, on dark blue ground 


Pair of Chelsea vases and covers, 
of similar form and design, 
15} in. high, each finely painted 
with four subjects of figures 
regaling, &c. (sold at Christie’s 
July 11, 1899, for 2,900 gs.) . 

Louis XV. oval gold snuff-box, 
3¢ in. long by 1} in. high, 
enamelled en plein with four 
subjects of ladies and children, 
after Lancret. aces box cost 
£1500) 

Set of three Cheleen vases end 
covers, pink, white and gold, 
painted with flowers and rus- 
tics love-making, centre vase 
15 in. high, the pair 13 in. high 

Pair of old Chinese dark blue, 
cylindrical, beaker - shaped 
vases, 183 in. high . 

An old Sévres rosewater ewer 
and dish, painted with panels 
of flowers and fruit, rose-du- 

Barry ground, the dish 123 in. 
long, the ewer 8 in. high. 
(These cost 400 gs. in 1884) 

Bust, by Chantry, of Sir Walter 
Scott 

Old Worcester henenenel vase, 
gros-bleu ground, finely painted 
by Donaldson in six large 
panels, 17} in. high . 


Equally astonishing prices may be cited in connection with 
sales of articles of old French and other furniture and decorative 
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year included an oviform vase of the same factory by Dodin and 
Morin, and this realised 5000 guineas. Mr. Goode’s collection of 
old Sévres porcelain realised a total of nearly £17,000. I have 
drawn up a list of the more striking objects of art which have 
been sold during the last two or three years, and the huge prices 
paid will, 1 think, be found worthy of consideration. 


PRICE 
SALE. REALISED. 
Lord Henry Thynne, 
July 12, 1901 . £5,400 
” bd ° 3,100 gs. 
Heckscher, 1898 £3,350 
Lord Methuen, 1899 2,850 gs. 
Fowler, 1899 . 2,500 gs. 


Bloomfield Moore, 1900 2,250 gs. 
Peel, 1900 £2,250 


Trapnell, 1899 ° 670 gs. 
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objects. Dozens of illustrations from sales of the last two 
seasons might be quoted. At the head of all comes the pair 
of Louis XV. period, signed by the ébeniste Joseph and with 
the mounts executed by Caffieri, the property of the Duke of 
Leeds. They are of oak, veneered with king and tulip-wood, 
the latter inlaid parqueterie-wise in the panels, forming a back- 
ground for the branches of floral ornaments that decorate the 
fronts and sides, the whole most elaborately mounted with chased 
ormolu, and each being 514 in. wide, 244 in. deep, and 35 in. high. 
This pair fetched the enormous sum of £15,000 on June 28 last. 
Beside such a figur’ as this, the other sums paid for decorative 
furniture will seem paltry indeed. But mention may be made of 
a pair of Louis XVI. or Empire—or, more correctly speaking, a 
combination of the two—candelabra exquisitely chased with 
rams’ heads, female figures, &c., 10} ft. high, which contributed 
£2700 to the total of the Peel heirlooms. At Madame de Falbe’s 
sale, in 1900, a Louis XVI. cabinet of amboyna wood produced 
1500 guineas ; and at the sale of Sir Henry Hope Edwardes, in 
April last, a Louis XV. marqueterie casket, inlaid with groups of 
flowers in tulip-wood borders, mounted with corner ornaments, 
handles, &c., of chased ormolu, 14.in. wide by 11 in. high, sold for 
1800 guineas—surely a record price in its way. 

This comparatively small selection from some scores of 
catalogues will, I think, be sufficient to indicate the immense 
“turnover” which takes place every season. For a goodly num- 
ber of years this turnover at art sales may be roughly placed at 
over one million sterling. Nothing seems to depress the prices 
at art sales, not even the prolonged war in South Africa. It has 
been more and more forced upon me during the last few years 
that London is the best market in the world for the sale of 
objects of art; every season great quantities of the most precious 
objects are consigned to Messrs. Christie’s historic rooms for sale 
—e.g., the Heckscher and the Bardini—with the most satisfactory 
and often surprising results. In London the charges are strictly 
moderate, inclusive and definite ; in Paris, the close corporation 
of Commissaires Priseurs rule the whole business, where also the 


. recent increase of the tax on auctions will be an additional disad- 


vantage to the vendor. The exorbitant commissions charged by 
the Paris society are a public scandal, but so long as it has the 
inevitable effect of sending art collections to Christie’s there is 
very little necessity for Englishmen to complain. 


W. ROBERTS. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Fuly 12, Ig01. 


THE miniature tariff war which is now raging between the United 
States and its one time dear friend and faithfully ally Russia 
appears, like most things American, to have been given an 
interpretation abroad which is not accorded to it at home. On 
the authority of the newspaper despatches, Russia is discriminating 
against American products because she at last realises that her 
old policy of cultivating the United States so as to prevent friendly 
relations between Great Britain and the United States is futile, 
and, having become fully convinced of that, she no longer sees the 
necessity of even keeping up the pretence of friendship with this 
country. That, of course, may be the real motive, and explain 
why M. de Witte was apparently so anxious to seize on a pretext for 
levying discriminatory duties on American products; but, while 
possible, it is hardly probable. In fact, it is so highly improbable 
that one is almost inclined to forget dignity and call it—bosh. 

The quarrel, in the interests of justice let it be said, was forced 
upon Russia; Russia was not the immediate aggressor, although 
remotely she invited the attack. Secretary of the Treasury Gage 
imposed a discriminatory duty on Russian sugar because, accord- 
ing to his interpretation of the Russian economic system, Russia 
gave a bounty to exporters of sugar. The Dingley Tariff Law 
makes it obligatory upon the Secretary of the Treasury to impose 
a countervailing duty on all bounty-fed sugars. The provision of 
the law is mandatory and not discretionary. Mr. Gage, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, would have been false to his trust if 
he had not imposed the duty when his attention was called to the 
facts. In imposing the duty he was simply obeying the law. 

It was charged by the political opponents of Mr. Gage that he 
yielded to the sugar trust and imposed the duty because the trust 
demanded it. I believe this to be a scandalous and malicious 
assault upon an upright man, whose whole life, both public and 
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private, ought to be ample refutation of the slander. These same 
political opponents viciously attack him for collecting the duty 
on sugar, which is an insignificant item of Russian commerce 
with the United States, and thereby endangering a vastly greater 
and more profitable trade. But this, of course, is as illogical as 
the other assertion is baseless. Mr. Gage could not take into 
consideration the political or commercial effects of his action. 
He has no authority to suspend or revoke the laws ; that function 
alone rests with Congress. Congress passed a law, a foolish and 
a narrow law, doubtless; but it was not the province of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to question what Congress had an 
undoubted right to do. And Congress having done that, the 
Secretary must either obey the mandate of Congress or stand 
convicted of violating the law which he had sworn to enforce. 
When Secretary Gage imposed this additional duty on sugar, 
Russia retaliated by imposing the maximum tariff on American 
machinery. The honours thus far were with Russia, as the 
export of American machinery to Russia is of more value to 
American manufacturers than is the export of Russian sugar to 
the United States. The next move in this controversy was for the 
United States to impose an additional duty on Russian petroleum 
because Russia imposes a like duty on American petroleum. 
Here again the Secretary of the Treasury had no option. The 
Dingley Tariff Act was his warrant. That Act directs the Secretary 
that if any country imposes a duty on American petroleum the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall levy a duty of equal amount on 
petroleum imported from that country to the United States. 
Russia was presumably familiar with the American tariff law, and 
knowing its provisions levied a duty on American petroleum, and 
of course the United States could raise no objection, as Russia 
has a perfect right to charge any duty on any article which she 
may see fit. Curiously, as showing the mysteries of tariffs, while 
the blow was aimed at Russia, Russia suffered not at all, but 
England was the victim. The Dingley Law provides that the 
duty shall be levied not against the country importing the 
petroleum, but against the “country of origin.” Russia does not 
import petroleum direct to the United States, but sells crude 
petroleum to England, where it is refined and otherwise manu- 
factured and then re-exported to the United States. The Russian 
petroleum producer has sold his oil and obtained his money for 
it, and it is a matter of complete indifference to him whether the 
English manufacturer sells it to the United States or throws it 
into the British Channel, but as Russia is the “country of origin,” 
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the British manufacturer is made a vicarious sacrifice and has to 
pay for the tariff sins of Russia. 

When Mr. Gage imposed the duty on this petroleum, as he 
was in duty bound to do, Russia made another move by 
imposing the highest possible rates on American bicycles 
and American chemicals, That is as far as we have got in the 
war up to date. Whether this is to be merely regarded as the 
desultory fire of the skirmish line preliminary to the general 
engagement or is simply an interchange of shots between out- 
posts no one knows, The view of the administration is that 
while it is unfortunate to be on unfriendly terms—commercially 
unfriendly not politically—with Russia, there is no present escape 
from the dilemma. Russia through the mouthpiece of her 
ambassador at this capital, Count Cassini, declares she will sit 
tight, and if the United States wishes to restore the former 
entente cordiale she must make the first move. Outside of 
diplomacy the average American sums up the situation with the 
single expressive word, “ bluff.” 

Russia is probably playing a bluff game. Russia understands 
the American temperament, and knows that if you want to gain 
concessions from America it is not wise to be too accommo- 
dating, and that it is always a good thing to have something on 
which to “trade.” Russia for some time past has been 
endeavouring to negotiate a reciprocity treaty, but the Senate has 
refused to give the project its sanction. Now, Russia has an 
additional inducement to offer, a powerful argument, why 
reciprocity would be as much to the advantage of the United 
States as herself. She has got something on which to “trade,” 
and the Americans are very keen when it comes to a dicker and 
and a swap. 

There is just a trifling feeling of anxiety. For the past couple 
of years various foreign statesmen have talked in no uncertain 
tones of “the American Peril” and have suggested various 
remedies to prevent the domestic producer from being swamped 
by the insatiable American ; even such a drastic remedy as a 
Continental customs union having been proposed. Americans 
have laughed at these threats. Their superior skill, their control 
of the raw materials, and their ability to produce in large quanti- 
ties and at a lower cost than the rest of the world have led them 
to believe that they could defy competition; an international 
zollverein has no terrors for them, because they deem it im- 
possible for Continental nations to adjust their irreconcilable 
jealousies long enough to enable them to combine against the 
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foreign foe. But suddenly Russia has shown them that combi- 
nation is unnecessary ; that each nation can act independently 
of the other, and through the machinery of its own tariff inflict 
a grievous blow upon the export trade of the United States, 
It is food for sober reflection. If Russia can destroy the 
American machinery trade at a blow and transfer her orders 
from Pittsburg to Berlin, why may not Germany and France 
and Italy close the door with equal facility? It is not a com- 
forting thought, and it makes the policy of reciprocity, which 
I explained in my last letter, more attractive to thinking men 
and appears the necessary course to be adopted if the United 
States is desirous not only of holding her present foreign trade 
but if she cherishes the idea of extending it. 

There is a grimly humorous side to this Russian controversy. 
It is a trifle amusing, to say the least, that the United States and 
Russia should be at outs. There are parts of this country 
where the appearance of a young man who is supposed to be 
“sweet” on the daughter of the house, is the signal for her 
parents and her brothers and sisters to retire from the “ parlour” 
and leave the blissful couple undisturbed. The young man of 
the middle class mostly does his courting Sunday nights, and 
“Sunday night company” in the parlour is a recognised social 
custom in American families with marriageable daughters. For 
many years Miss Columbia has been loyal to her swain. She 
has flirted a little here and there—for what charming maiden 
conscious of her own powers does not like to throw a dart? but 
her “steady company” has been the Russ, who has sat in the 
parlour Sunday nights as if he owned it. And now to have to 
return the ring and the letters,and to see Russ making eyes at 
that German girl across the street, after having condoned his 
attentions to that forward French minx—what self-respecting 
girl wouldn’t feel “mad” and declare Russia to be a hateful old 
thing ? 

So now the newspapers have taken to saying that Russia for all 
these years has been trifling with our young affections and never 
did have any serious intentions. 

“In destroying the legend of Russian good-will,” says the New York Press 
‘*M. de Witte is doing this country the rare service of dissipating the mist of 
sentimentalism with which its isolation has enwrapped it, and acquainting it 
with the facts of international relations. His attitude reflects the unavoidable 
antagonism of his country toward ours upon the scene of their future contact. 
. . » With Britain and Germany we may do battle for foreign markets with 
the weapons of commerce, but with Russia we have to do it with those of 
diplomacy, and perhaps ultimately of war. It is the ambition of this man and 
the Government which he represents to possess bodily that Orient in which 
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our commercial future as an exporting nation lies. Let us make no mistake 
about it : the two great tendencies which are to wrestle for the mastery of the 
East are American trade expansion, seeking the preservation of the Chinese 
Empire, and Russian territorial annexation, seeking its dismemberment. 
Herein is a great, probably the principal, source of the Russian hostility which, 
in striking contradistinction to the traditional policy of his Government, 
M. de Witte has so frankly revealed. As the conflict is irrepressible beyond 
a doubt, we thank the honourable Minister for assisting us to enter it with 
open eyes and without a remaining particle of the ‘ traditional friendship’ myth 
which has so long beguiled so many of our people.” 


Some months ago, referring to the subserviency shown by a 
certain section of the American press to Russia, it was suggested, 
on the inspiration of the New York Times, as the only rational 
explanation, that the Russian Government found it profitable to 
keep a certain number of American papers on the rolls of its 
secret service fund. Mr. Walter Wellman, distinguished as a 
writer and explorer, one of the most prominent newspaper 
correspondents in this city, discussing American relations with 
Russia has this to say : 


“There is no surprise in official and diplomatic circles here that the Berlin 
newspapers complain of anti-Germanism in a part of the American press. It is 
admitted that some American newspapers have deliberately pursued a policy 
calculated to wound German sensibilities. Efforts have been made to make 
sensations of the most trivial affairs. German policies in South America have 
been distorted into the most dreadful and warlike machinations. . . . Such 
things are to be expected, and the Germans should not take them too seriously. 
But the episode, if such it may be called, has its serious side too. There is 
significance in the fact that most of this Deutschen hetze, or German baiting, in 
the American press has.appeared in one or two newspapers which are known 
to be under the influence of the Russian Government. It may not generally 
be known that there are American newspapers which enjoy a subsidy from the 
Russian Foreign Office, but such is the fact. 

“Instead of blaming the American press and people generally for this 
irritating dissemination of so-called news the Germans should inquire why it is 
the Russian Government is eager just at this time to stir up ill-feeling between 
the United States and Germany. It may be said once for all that all these 
tales of German aggression in South America attract little or no attention and 
excite no other comment than that of derision here. The understanding 
between the two Governments is frank and friendly, and it will take a good 
deal more than the bungling manceuvres of the pro-Russian press to disturb it.” 


The New York Herald—whose proprietor lives in Paris, and 
who evidently regards himself as an apostle with a mission to 
Russianise the world—which has for some time past been trying 
to make trouble with Germany, naturally quotes with great glee 
this from the New York Sun, a paper which has always been 
enthusiastically enraptured of Russian institutions : 

“Behind the dollar marks that figure in the trade statistics is 
VOL. XXXVII 59 
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the inestimable value to us, and to the peace and civilisation of 
the world, of unvexed relations with the nation that has never 
been our enemy, never our rival or obstructor, but always and 
cordially and continuously our helpful friend and well-wisher.” 

The Herald, having proved to its own satisfaction at least that 
M. de Witte is all right and Secretary Gage all wrong, concludes 
its special pleading with this lame plaint : 

“The weight of opinion is that Russia does not pay an export 
bounty, and even if it were technically held that she does pay 
bounty, the Secretary should perceive that in the circumstances 
the maintenance of the countervailing duty is emphatically 
‘impracticable.’”” Which, translated, may be read that for our 
dear friend Russia there is to be one set of laws, and for all the 
rest of the world another ; which, after all, really is only a very 
moderate price to pay a “helpful friend and _ well-wisher.” 
Russian “friendship” has cost France a pretty penny. Is the 
United States, which is now enjoying the novelty and excitement 
of floating international loans, to pay an equally heavy price 
under the sacred name of friendship ? 

There is no reason to believe that the foreign view of the con- 
troversy is the correct one. In fact, all the information obtainable 
here from the highest sources indicates that in diplomatic circles 
no one entertains the belief that Russia is tiring of the American 
“alliance,” or is seeking a pretext to destroy relations which have 
always been so carefully fostered. The Russians are entirely too 
clever for that. There would be no sense in purposely going 
out of their way to make an enemy of the United States. On the 
contrary, Russia will patch up the quarrel in some way or other, 
even if she has to sacrifice a little of her dignity to do so. Count 
Cassini, the Russian ambassador, left hurriedly for Russia so as 
personally to consult with M. de Witte, and although Count 
Cassini has informed the American public that his Government will 
maintain a firm attitude and not recede from its position, he has 
coupled these assertions with amiable references to the traditional 
friendship between Russia and the United States, and the con- 
viction that nothing, nothing at all, can ever destroy an affection 
so deep and so unselfish as that which Russia has for the United 
States. For have I not, says the ambassador in one of his inter- 
views, used every opportunity to tell the people of the United 
States how sincere is our love for them? The ambassador has. 
He has performed his part admirably. On the slightest provo- 
cation he has broken out into an interview which the subsidised 
organs have printed in large type, and have with proper humility 
thanked the Czar for his kindness in expending some of his love 
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on the United States. No, Count Cassini has not blundered even 
if M. de Witte has. 

It is really remarkable how on all sides thinking men are 
calling attention to the Russian peril. At the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the State University of Georgia a few 
days ago, Judge Speer, of the Federal bench, a man of high attain- 
ments and legal ability, made an address which has attracted very 
general attention. He said that the great Power in Europe which 
menaced America was Russia, and she must be crushed by the 
Anglo-American union. Referring to the prediction made by a 
French writer that a hundred years hence there will be two 
colossal Powers in the world, the United States and Russia, he 
said : 

“If this prediction be true, and China cannot be left out of 
the question, if Great Britain, in her isolation, is to meet her 
downfall; if our Republic, great as it is, is to remain the sole 
obstacle to the ever-progressing, steady, grinding, glacier-like 
movement of Slavonic power, it will result from trivial jealousies, 
from baseless prejudices, and an ignoble rancour for past differ- 
ences between the two great members of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with a common blood, a common history, a common freedom of 
religion, acommon liberty of conscience, and a common literature, 
and the spectacle will present the inexpiable crime of the ages.” 


It is seldom that the death of a man barely twenty-five years 
old calls for extended comment, because while he may have 
endeared himself to his family and his friends, and even given 
promise of future greatness, in this strenuous age young men 
of twenty-five rarely do anything to win a lasting reputation. 
Adelbert S. Hay, whose tragic death in New Haven, Connecticut, 
on the night of June 22, caused such universal sorrow, was the 
rare exception, and at an age when most men have their heads 
filled with boyish thoughts, he was doing man’s work, and doing 
it so well that the world marvelled. When President McKinley 
appointed him to be consul of the United States at Pretoria, in 
succession to Mr. Macrum, who had fled from his post, many 
persons, friends of his father, the Secretary of State, wondered 
that he should be willing to throw such a hostage to fortune. 
For in truth it was taking many chances. Young Hay had nearly 
everything to lose by failure and almost nothing to gain by 
success, There was a pack of yelping curs at his heels watching 
him, hoping that he might slip, so that they might fly at his 
throat. The fact that he was the son of the Secretary of State 
was enough to create an intense prejudice. No sooner was his 
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appointment announced than the Boer supporters in this country 
declared that while nominally he was sent to Pretoria as the 
consul of the United States, in reality he went there as a confi- 
dential emissary of England. This story was so freely circulated 
that he found it had preceded his arrival at Pretoria. He found 
Kruger and his Government so suspicious and so lacking in 
ordinary courtesy and diplomatic sagacity that they made no 
concealment of their feelings. By the exercise of infinite tact, 
patience, firmness, and skill, he disarmed suspicion, made the 
Boers respect his Government and himself personally, compelled 
a proper recognition of the interests confided to his care, and 
won the friendship of men who only a few months before had 
looked upon him as an enemy, and one unworthy of their con- 
sideration. 

And all this, remember, was the work of a mere lad, a young 
man only a trifle over twenty-three years of age, who had been 
out of college a little more than a year, who up to that time had 
no diplomatic or public training, and who never had responsibility 
placed upon his shoulders. He was put in the most difficult 
position. A single false step would have been attended with the 
most disastrous consequences. He was given every opportunity 
to made that false step. Pitfalls innumerable were dug for him. 
Trap after trap was laid for him. He matched Boer slimness 
with Yankee craft. 

How well he served British interests in those days is so well 
known that it need only be referred to for thousands of English 
men and English women to ever hold in grateful remembrance 
the memory of Adelbert S. Hay, and to mourn as a personal loss 
his untimely and tragic death. He was charged by his Govern- 
ment to ameliorate the condition of the British prisoners, and to 
make their lot a little less harsh than it was. He was untiring in 
his efforts, indefatigable in his labours, zealous in his mission of 
mercy, unfailing in his courtesy and sympathy. 

Difficult as his réle had been in Pretoria, a danger even greater 
confronted him on his return home. He had to run the gauntlet 
of the press, to risk abuse because he declined to be interviewed 
or to be betrayed into saying things which his enemies could use 
as a weapon for his destruction. He avoided both Charybdis 
and Scylla. He had learned the most difficult lesson of diplo- 
macy: the art of talking and saying nothing. The newspaper 
reporters interviewed this youth—they commenced the inter- 
viewing the moment he set foot on English soil—only to find 
that they were vis-a-vis with a man—a quiet, thoughtful, reserved 
man—who talked for an hour about the scenery of the Transvaal 
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and the gallantry of both British and Boer, who told nothing 
which had not been told a hundred times before, who furnished 
no “copy” which even the yellowest of yellow journals could 
twist into a sensation, who, in fact, gained the reputation of 
being a pleasant enough young fellow, but unendowed with the 
gift of telling an interesting story, and who, because his manners 
were so pleasant, won over the reporters just as, a few months 
before, he had transmuted the suspicion of the Boers into 
personal goodwill. And then the newspapers realised what 
extraordinary work he had done, and had nothing but words of 
praise for him; even those most bitterly opposed to him 
politically could find nothing to criticise. How well he dis- 
charged his duties is best shown in a sentence from a newspaper, 
which, commenting upon his death, says “that neither the most 
characterless minority ever known in. Congress, nor the most 
vicious yellow press ever permitted in print, was able to raise a 
single outcry over his conduct of the office.” 

His death is a crushing blow to Secretary Hay, who had un- 
bounded affection and admiration for his son, which he in no 
less measure reciprocated. To the son the father was everything. 
Secretary Hay looked forward with pride to his son’s future. 
Adelbert Hay had determined to devote himself to public life, 
and had been tendered by the President, who was so much 
impressed by the ability which he had displayed as Consul at 
Pretoria, the post of assistant secretary. Mr. Hay’s appointment 
would have been officially announced the day following his death, 
and he was to have entered upon the discharge of his duties a 
week later. What lends additional pathos to an affair so tragic 
is that Adelbert Hay was following in the footsteps of his father, 
who commenced his public career by being secretary to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Sympathy, no matter how sincere, cannot lighten 
Secretary Hay’s grief, but one may be permitted to share with 
him sorrow over the ending of a life which promised so much, 
and to mourn the death of a man who, by his courtesy, his tact, 
his ability, and his charm of manner, endeared himself to every 
one who knew him. 


The Bookman, one of the leading literary and critical journals 
of this country, discussing the popular but entirely erroneous 
belief that the Constitution prohibits the President from leaving 
the United States during his term of office, makes these sensible 
remarks :— 


“ Why should not the President of the United States attend the ceremony 
of King Edward’s coronation? It would be a break in the traditions that have 
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obtained since the founding of our Republic ; but just now we are breaking with 
much more important traditions than these, and there also would be good and 
sufficient reason for it. Our country has at last, for weal or for woe, and 
almost in its own despite, abjured its old-time isolation and has taken its 
natural place among the powers that must be reckoned with in every great 
international movement. Its past history and the conditions of its civilisation 
have likewise, in spite of minor jealousies and the clash of minor interests, 
drawn it nearer and nearer to Great Britain in sympathy, in purpose, and in 
destiny. Why, then, should not the President, both as the ruler of one of 
the mightiest nations of the earth and as the exponent of a policy that has 
brought the two great Anglo-Saxon empires into a partial union which, if 
made complete, would be irresistible—why should not he be present at the 
crowning of the King of Great Britain and Emperor of India? The thought 
appeals to the imagination, and its realisation would symbolise a splendid fact 
—the ultimate alliance and the final dominance of our world-conquering 
TACO. ... 

“We trust, therefore, that President McKinley will seize this unique oppor- 
tunity of doing something which in itself would be strikingly historic and which 
would be an act of high State policy as well. All true Americans would be 
glad to see their chosen ruler standing at Westminster in the historic sanctuary 
of all who speak the English tongue, who observe the English law, and who 
believe in the perpetuity of English civilisation—taking his place as an equal 
among the emperors and kings who have of late accepted as an undisputed fact 
the power and grandeur of the American Republic.” 


We are too far from an election, and it is entirely too hot for men 
to get violently excited over politics, which is not a hot-weather 
recreation, but nevertheless in a languid sort of way men talk of 
the good times coming when Mr. Bryan is to be dropped into the 
bottom of the sea and the Democratic party is once more able to 
make its flight without a millstone about its neck. It is an easy 
enough thing to say, but a trifle more difficult thing to do. 
While the Conservative Democrats talk of a reorganisation of the 
party which shall leave Mr. Bryan out in the cold, the Radical 
element of the party proceed on the assumption that their peerless 
leader shall once more lead them still deeper into the slough of 
despond in which they have been floundering for the past five 
years. In Missouri the other day a new party was launched 
which hopes to be strong enough to name the presidential can- 
didate three years hence, that candidate, of course, being Mr. 
Bryan. The sponsors of the party were the men who find Mr. 
Bryan’s views so alluring—Silver Republicans, Silver Democrats, 
Populists, Socialists, Single Taxers, and other individuals who 
have isms, and who believe that the short cut to happiness and 
wealth is to smash things generally and sit on the ruins. Mean- 
while every day or two some Democrat of prominence comes 
out urging his party to return to the path of wisdom, throw over 
Mr. Bryan, and select a candidate who will command the support 
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of the men who are Democrats at heart but who have been 
forced to leave their party because as at present constituted it 
stands for nothing which commands the respect of an intelligent 
man. Throughout the South, the stronghold of Democracy, 
leading men are exerting their strength to the utmost to break 
down the domination of Bryanism, and to send to the next con- 
vention delegates who shall nominate a man as unlike Bryan as it 
is possible to find. The fact that this movement is well under 
way now, three years before the next presidential convention 
is held, shows that Mr. Bryan’s opponents are determined to 
accomplish his undoing if hard work can do it. 

Reports from all over the South are encouraging—encouraging 
from the anti-Bryan standpoint, but there is nothing as yet by 
which to gauge public sentiment or to prove that the movement 
has really gained headway. After the deluge of 1896, and between 
the time intervening until the convention of last year, Mr. Bryan, 
according to his enemies, was dead beyond the hope of 
resurrection, but nevertheless the miracle was wrought, the 
dead was quickened, and the yawning grave was a thing to jest 
over. 

I have said there is nothing by which to gauge public senti- 
ment, and yet a thing of no little significance happened a couple 
of days ago which has put heart of grace into the anti-Bryanites. 
The Democrats of Ohio held a convention for the nomination of 
a candidate for Governor, and Bryan, which was a name to con- 
jure with in the State a year ago, aroused no more emotion than 
a mummied beauty. Bryan’s picture was absent from the con- 
vention hall, Bryan’s name was received in frigid silence, Bryan’s 
theories were left severely alone. This dethronement of the idol 
means much in Ohio, because Ohio has always been a State in 
which Bryanism held full sway. Years ago, before Mr. Bryan 
illuminated the horizon, Ohio succumbed to the “rag money” 
craze, a form of lunacy which had as many victims then as other 
remedies for existing ills have had since. Men apparently sane 
on every other subject believed that the Government could create 
money simply by printing it, all that was necessary was for the 
Government to make bank notes, without anything behind them, 
and they would have the full value of notes covered by a metallic 
reserve. There was at that time a Greenbacker’s party, and 
nowhere did it flourish so luxuriantly as in Ohio. It has long 
since gone the way of all things sublunary, but when Mr. Bryan 
danced into the arena he was hailed as another financial Messiah 
who was to perform the same old trick of making something out 
of nothing. When Ohio Democrats turn Mr. Bryan’s picture to 
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the wall it would begin to look as if Mr. Bryan was being slaugh- 
tered in the house of his friends. 


Secretary of State Hay may congratulate himself on having won 
another diplomatic triumph ; in having accomplished that which 
most persons would have declared to be the impossible. All the 
world for a great many years has been trying to make the un- 
speakable Turk pay up, pay up in hard cash ; he has been threa- 
tened, and bullied, and cajoled, and to threats as well as flattery 
he has shrugged his shoulders and politely regretted his inability 
to liquidate his little bill. When Mr. Hay commenced to press 
Turkey fora settlement of the claims arising out of the destruction 
of missionary property in Asia Minor, he met with the usual 
tactics which Turkey employs on such occasions. First, there 
was a disclaimer of responsibility, then there was a long haggle 
over the amount, then there was a frank admission that Turkey 
hadn’t the money, and even if she had she would not think of 
paying, because that would be setting a bad example, and encou- 
rage her other creditors to demand their money. Toall of which 
the American State Department calmly replied “ Pay.” Of all 
things the Sultan most dislikes being annoyed, and these Ameri- 
cans were most brutally annoying with their steady insistence to 
be paid. Turkey at one time proposed to pay by a subterfuge ; 
i.¢., to order a cruiser built by an American contractor, and 
include in the contract price the amount of the American claims. 
But to this the State Department would not consent; it had not 
the slightest interest in saving Turkey’s face, but it had every 
reason for preserving its own dignity. More diplomacy, more 
evasions, and twistings and turnings, and at last Turkey comes to 
the front with a draft for £19,000, not a very large amount cer- 
tainly, but tremendous in the circumstances, Just how Mr. Hay 
managed it no one knows, and the State Department is furnish- 
ing no explanation, but £19,000 are facts, very solid and substan- 
tial facts, and perhaps they may encourage some of Turkey’s 


other creditors to pursue the same tactics and achieve the same 
fruitful results. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


A STUDY IN DEVASTATION 


GENERAL W. SHERMAN IN GEORGIA, 1864 


AFTER the repulse of General Lee at Gettysburg, July 3, and the 
capture of Vicksburg by Grant, July 4, 1863, and the Federal 
victory at Chattanooga in November of the same year, the policy of 
the Confederate States was necessarily defensive. But their terri- 
tory was still vast, as great as all Central Europe ; their resources 
as to supply were boundless, and the bravery of their troops and 
the skill of their generals acknowledged by their enemies. The 
fact that these were four to one in numbers and ten to one in 
wealth did not dismay the chiefs of the Confederacy, who pre- 
pared to face General U.S. Grant, the new hostile Commander- 
in-chief, in Virginia, and to defend the road leading from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta. 

General Grant’s campaign from the Rappahannock to Petersburg, 
which lasted a year, and ended in the capture of Richmond, was 
a marvel of tenacity in spite of terrible loss—but he and President 
Lincoln had determined to fight it out to the end, and to wear 
out the South by “attrition.” They could afford to lose four men 
for every seceder who perished, and £1,000,000 a day, and yet be 
very numerous and very rich. Their policy of wearing out the 
adversary by bleeding him to death was one of simple strategic 
persistence. No losses, no cost appalled Grant, not even the 
hecatombs of Cold Harbour and the crater of Richmond. 

President Lincoln would neither flinch nor waver in the least ; 
he scouted compromise, rewarded success however gained, and 
spurned the cautious intriguers who warned him of the risks of a 
vigorous and costly policy and pointed out the dangers from the 
caprice of public opinion to the permanence of his own power. 

He wished to call out 500,000 more troops after his re-nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. “It will furnish materials for your 
enemies to use against you ; the people are tired of the war,” said 
members of his Cabinet. His reply was “. .. . It is not necessary 
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that I should be re-elected, but it is necessary that our poor boys 
at the front should be supported and the country saved.” He 
called out the men and he was also re-elected. Neither the 
President nor his generals allowed themselves in the slightest 
degree to be influenced by foreign criticism, which was very 
adverse, nor by foreign diplomacy, except when, as in the 
Trent case, backed by force. When English journalists found 
fault with generals they were forbidden to accompany armies, 
and Lord Palmerston’s punning sneer on the affair of Bull Run 
was fiercely resented. In fact, the more foreigners protested 
against the American methods the more effectively they were 
pursued. Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, and their political friends, 
were determined to make the Union supreme, even if the result 
were to turn all the States south of the Potomac and the 
Tennessee into a howling wilderness. 

By such a policy, without a tinge of moderation or conciliation 
or asuspicion of concession, the Northern Stateswon. The splendid 
result is the present almost overwhelming power of the Western 
Republic, which, if governed from 1861-1865 by “the man-in-the- 
street” school of statesman and by philanthropic generals would 
have, as General Sherman fiercely protested, a history like that of 
Mexico. It would be well for the British if they ignored the 
sneers while following the example of their American cousins and 
“saw their own business through ” as efficiently. 

Students of the art of war go farther south than Richmond for 
the best lessons, both in strategy and devastation, and these are 
supplied lavishly by General William Tecumseh Sherman, who had 
won fame in the operations on the Mississippi and at Missionary 
Ridge, and now, at the age of forty-four, was about to start on a 
career which put him on a level with the most daring strategists of 
ancient or modern times. 

He was a typical North American by descent and education. 
From West Point Academy, then one of the best colleges in the 
world, he joined the regular army. He was a sound and enthusi- 
astic scholar and revelled in studies relating to his profession, 
delighting especially in geography and history. While serving in 
Florida against the Seminole Indians he displayed energy and 
skill and a most determined character. But his proposal to 
exterminate these Indians wholesale was not adopted. He 
became familiar with the South when, though only a captain, he 
was superintendent of the Louisiana State Military Academy at a 
salary far higher than any professor of the military art, however 
able or experienced, now receives in England. 

Once the rebellion broke out, in 1861, his genius recognised 
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that it would be a serious affair; but the party politicians who 
played their paltry tricks at Washington spurned his counsels. 
He saw that nothing but strong measures and a large force, and 
physical and brain power at their best, could crush the Secession 
and prevent the perpetuation and extension of slavery under the 
“Stars and Stripes.” 

He ridiculed the preparations of his Government. “ You might 
as well attempt to put out the flames of a burning house with a 
squirt gun,” saidhe. He wasright. The rebellion lasted four years ; 
it cost the Federals £1,000,000,000 of money and at least 300,000 
lives. That it did not last years longer and cost half as much 
more was due, in great part, to himself and his colleague 
Sheridan, whose methods of strategic devastation were marvels of 
efficiency. Yet even they could not exhaust the riches of nature 
in the Southern States, and if the Confederate leaders Lee, 
Johnson, and Davis had been rash and reckless instead of being 
among the wisest of their race, the regular warfare which ended 
in 1865 might have been followed by guerilla operations of 
singular interest and of appalling consequences, 

General Sherman’s series of turning movements whereby he 
dislodged, in the spring and summer of 1864, Johnson and Hood 
consecutively from every position between Chattanooga and 
Atlanta and captured the latter town, were masterly to a degree, 
and were included by the late General Hamley in the first 
edition of his Operations of War as a lesson for all time. 

But his subsequent movements were still more wonderful. 
After destroying Atlanta and-ruining the country between it and 
Chattanooga, he started with 65,000 men and 72 guns for a 
march of about 300 miles, without any base, to live on the 
country, hoping to get a new base by reaching Savannah on the 
sea. He succeeded at the end of less than a month. But he did 
more: he traversed the Carolinas, compelled the surrender of 
Charleston, and drove his antagonists before him almost as far 
as Richmond itself, which he deprived of all its more southernly 
resources. The surrender of General Lee was soon followed by 
that of General Joseph Johnson, Sherman’s skilful antagonist. 
The war was over, the United States became again “one and 
indivisible,” and Sherman’s military career, unlike that of so 
many of the greatest commanders, was not tarnished by failure. 
It was one unbroken record of vigour, originality, readiness, fore- 
sight, and success. His services to his fatherland were of incal- 
culable value. There has been no finer, no more brilliant 
military conception, than the disappearance of his army from the 
public ken to the east of Atlanta and its reappearance in triumph 
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on the Atlantic coast. During the interval it was a lost army, its 
pilgrimage being unknown to its masters in Washington. 
Napoleon’s movement on Chaumont after the battle of Laon was 
not more brilliant, but it failed. Moore’s irruption from Salamanca 
and retreat to Corunna, Wellington’s change of base from Por- 
tugal to the Biscayan shore, McClellan’s strategic movement 
from the Chickahominy to Harrison’s Landing, Suleiman’s 
transfer of his army from Antivari to the mouth of the Maritza, 
were all masterpieces of their kind, but Sherman’s march is 
almost unique. The more carefully it is studied and compared 
with any other military enterprises of a similar nature, the greater 
is the admiration with which it is regarded. 

But Sherman was no trifler; he knew war so well that he 
thoroughly appreciated the conditions of success in the most 
difficult of undertakings. 

If his foes would not take his advice—of which he was liberal 
—and lay down their arms and return to their allegiance forthwith, 
he proposed to compel them to do so at all costs. He would 
listen to no compromises. Obey cr be ruined was his alternative 
to suppliant victims of war. Here are some of his maxims :— 


‘War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it, and those who brought war on 
our country deserve all the curses and maledictions a people can pour out.” 

“You cannot have peace and a division of our country.” 

“Your military commanders and provost marshals and agents may arrest 
all males and females who have encouraged or harboured guerillas and 
robbers, and you may cause them to be collected in Louisville; when you 
have enough, 300 or 400, I will cause them to be taken down the Mississippi, 
through their guerilla gauntlet. If they won’t live in peace in Kentucky, why 
we will send them to another, if not a better, land, and surely this would be a 
kindness and a God’s blessing to Kentucky.” 

“‘T will ever conduct war purely with a view to perfect and early success.” 


This is a sound statement of policy :—“Oncemore ; acknowledge 
the authority of the national Government, and instead of devoting 
your houses and streets and roads to the dread uses of war, I and 
this army will at once become your protectors.” 

“You might as well appeal against a thunderstorm as against 
these terrible hardships of war.” 

Land torpedoes were nearly as troublesome then as dynamite 
is now, but Sherman’s officers learned from him how to deal with 
their owners, as thus :-— 


“The use of torpedoes in blowing up our cars and the roads after they are 
in our possession is simply malicious. It cannot alter the great problem, but 
simply makes trouble. Now, if torpedoes are found in the possession of an 
enemy in our rear, you may cause them to be put on the ground and tested 
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by waggon-loads of prisoners, or, if need be, by citizens implicated in their 
use. In like manner, if a torpedo is suspected on any part of the road, order 
the point to be tested by a cartload of prisoners or citizens implicated, drawn 
by along rope. Of course an enemy cannot complain of his own traps.” 


After a few such tests, the complaints would be inaudible. 
Suppose our soldiers submitted persuns suspected of the 
possession of dynamite to similar tests, what would be said by 
their foes in England ? 

I italicise a passage about guerillas taken from Sherman and 
His Campaigns, by Colonel S. N. Bowman and _Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. B. Irwin, published at New York, 1865, immediately 
after the close of the war. 

“You may order all your post and district commanders that the 
guerillas are not soldiers, but wild beasts unknown to the usage of 
war. To be recognised as soldiers they must be enlisted, officered, 
uniformed, armed, and equipped by some recognised belligerent power, 
and must, if detached from a main army, be of sufficient strength, 
with written orders from some army commander to do some military 
thing.” 

These extracts must suffice for the theory of a justly celebrated 
American general to whom all the present members of the United 
States, whether the children of Federals or Confederates, are as full 
of gratitude for his patriotic resolution as they are proud of his 
fame. The Confederates now admit that his methods were, 
on the whole, for the best. Had he been a timorous philanthro- 
pist they would have only held out longer and lost all the more 
heavily. : 

But what is theory without practice ? Did Sherman and his 
officers live up to the standard of duty which he so clearly laid 
down? Most assuredly they did, and right thoroughly, without 
hesitation, affectation, hypocrisy, or scruple ; indeed, their zeal 
went so far as to surprise some weaker members of their own 
community, to cause some protests from foreign writers at the 
time, and to puzzle and put to shame the champions of British 
effeminacy and sentimentality even unto this day. Indeed, at 
this moment American friends of the Boers are very modest about 
the exploits of this great commander. 

Had the people of the South been under as stern a direction as 
that of their invaders, Sherman would never have reached the sea ; 
they would have done to Atlanta and other towns what the Russians 
did to Smolensko and Moscow, and the Federal army would have 
been dismayed. Or they would have done what Wellington 
advised the Portuguese to do ; that is, laid their lands in waste in 
advance of the hostile front. Had this been done, Masséna’s 
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army would never have remained for months before the lines of 
Torres Vedras, nor would Sherman have ever reached Savannah. 

Before his grand campaign from the Tennessee to the 
Chattahoochee and eastward and northward, General Sherman 
had won some renown as a devastator. His Meridian raid 
merits a few paragraphs—it was a minor operation in connection 
with the operations about Vicksburg. But it was very efficient 
in its way. I quote an English author, Colonel Fletcher of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, whose book was published in 1866, not 
three years after the event, which is more fully described in later 
Federal records. 


“General Sherman’s advance was almost unopposed, and the military 
promenade to Meridian, and from thence back to Vicksburg, for it was little 
more, was productive of misery incalculable to the unfortunate inhabitants, 
but was not of commensurate importance to the conduct of the war. 

“ With twenty days’ provision, a supply of ammunition, and a little baggage, 
General Sherman commenced his march; and traversing the country between 
Vicksburg and Jackson, where blackened chimneys alone marked the presence 
of former civilisation, he advanced to the latter town after encountering but 
little resistance. Seizing the boats which the Confederate rearguard had 
failed from want of time to destroy, he crossed the Pearl River; not, however, 
before he had put the finishing stroke to the destruction of the State capital. 
The few remaining houses which had escaped two occupations by Federal 
troops were burned, and the remnant. of the miserable population driven into 
the streets. Along the belt of the country through which his columns marched 
similar devastation and ruin marked their progress. Villages and houses were 
fired, farms plundered, cattle and horses seized, and the negroes, expecting 
in their ignorance they knew not what from their professed liberators, and 
leaving their homes and masters, swelled the vast column of march.”—History 
of the American War, by Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, vol. iii. p. 145. 


Before starting on his march to the sea, for purely military 
reasons he destroyed Atlanta. Were the authorities at Washing- 
ton offended with Sherman for his zeal in annihilating this town 
to the tune of martial music accompanied by the abject misery of 
homeless women and children? Was there any agitation in the 
Northern States such as degrades the libellers of Lords Roberts 
and Kitchener ? Notat all ! 

Mr. Percy Greg’s comments, published in 1887, are as follows : 


“Mr. Lincoln’s exultation [at the defeat of the Confederates at Atlanta] 
was manifested by a stupendous artillery salvo, Sherman’s by the deliberate 
destruction of the city and the summary expulsion of all its defenceless 
inhabitants, amongst whom there was no man capable of military service. 
This act, unprecedented in modern war, was aggravated by a proclamation in 
which the aggressor, invader, and devastator invoked curses on those who 
brought about the war,and complained of the wrongs inflicted on the hun- 
dreds and thousands of good people who only asked to live in peace at their 
old homes under the Government of their inheritance. Who would suppose 
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that by the latter phrase Sherman indicated not the people whom he had 
driven from their homes, but himself, his invading army, and his bummers?” 
History of the United States, by Percy Greg, vol. ii. 433. 


If any readers want to see for themselves a full discussion of 
the reason why our hero had no mercy on Atlanta and its civil 
population, he had better read the correspondence between him 
and the representatives of the townsfolk in the work of the great 
Swiss military historian, Colonel Lecomte (vol. iii., pages 
134-144). Every word of Sherman’s justification, if it be 
accepted —and it is accepted with gasping eagerness by the 
traducers of our own army—applies with quadrupled force to 
the present British “burnings” in South Africa of farms and 
barns. But we have not yet utterly wiped out of existence towns 
like Bloemfontein and Pretoria for purely precautionary reasons, 
Indeed, I cannot find any parallel to the Atlanta case, even in the 
French campaigns in Catalonia, 1809 to 1812. 

It is to be noted that the Americans proceéded coolly and 
deliberately to work ; Atlanta was not sacked during a storm by 
wild, infuriated desperadoes after their toils in trenches had half 
maddened them ; it was not like the sack of a Badajos or San 
Sebastian or Oporto, or a reprisal for murders on the part of its 
people; unlike the conduct of the Bavarians at Bazeilles,it was done 
in cold blood ; the old folk, women, and children were absolutely 
without reproach, and yet they were ruined, and the reasons for 
ruining them deliberately put down in writing and sent to their 
representatives, who pleaded for mercy. Of a truth Sherman was 
a master ; there was no caprice in his destructiveness. It was all 
art of a perfect type. 

From Atlanta, as has been said, Sherman’s merry men started 
for Savannah ; and Mr. Percy Greg continues his criticism in 
(vol. ii., pp. 436-437) on their next strategic efforts as follows: 
“With regard to the ravaging of Georgia after the obliteration of 
Atlanta, the Confederacy was to be exhausted by devastations 
rather than conquered in fair fight, by driving aged men, refined 
and delicate ladies and tenderly nurtured children and young 
girls to,seek shelter in woods and swamps, to feed on roots, acorns 
and such remnants of the harvest as had escaped the invaders. 

“ The treatment of France by the exasperated Prussian soldiers 
in 1814 and 1870 was tenderness itself beside the conduct of the 
Federal armies towards a people of the same blood and 
speech.” 

It has been my duty to peruse far too many records of the con- 
sequences of war to both soldiers and civilians for any strong 
feelings with regard to a few cases more or less serious of havoc 
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to affect me as Mr. Percy Greg was affected. Moreover, it is well 
always to preserve a judicial mind, and I admit that Sherman made 
out a case that cannot be upset by mere philanthropic indig- 
nation. 

But may I ask those who justify Sherman, defend his reputa- 
tion, and assail that of Lord Roberts, how far were his proceed- 
ings more humane than those of the British in South Africa? 
Let us turn to the evidence of the Federal Major-General Jacob 
D. Cox, commanding the 23rd Corps in the campaign—a most 
efficient officer, who thoroughly appreciated the energy of 
Sherman’s methods. 

General Cox thus describes with gusto the ravaging of Georgia 
between Atlanta and the sea : 


“The great mass of the officers and soldiers of the Line worked hard and 
continuously all day, day by day, in marching, in bridging streams, in making 
corduroy roads through the swamps, in lifting the waggons and cannons from 
mud-holes, and in tearing up the railways. They saw little or nothing of the 
people of the country, and knew comparatively little of the forager’s work, 
except to enjoy the fruits of it and the unspeakable ludicrousness of the 
cavalcade as it came in at night. The foragers turned into beasts of burden 
oxen and cows, as well as horses and mules. Here would be asilver-mounted 
family carriage, drawn by a jackass and a cow, loaded inside and out with 
everything the country produced, vegetable and animal, dead and alive. 
There would be an ox-cart, similarly loaded, and drawn by a nondescript 
tandem team equally incongruous. Perched upon the top would be a ragged 
forager, rigged out in a fur hat of a fashion worn by dandies of a century ago, 
or a dress coat which had done service at stylish balls of a former generation. 
The gibes and jeers, the fun and the practical jokes, ran down the whole line 
as the cortege came in, and no masquerade in carnival could compare with it 
for original humour and rollicking enjoyment. 

“The weather had generally been perfect. A flurry of snow and a sharp, 
cold wind had lasted for a day or two about November 23 (1864), but the 
Indian summer set in after that, and on December 8 the heat was even sultry. 
The camps in the open pine-woods, the bonfires along the railway, the occa- 
sional sham battles at night, with blazing pine-knots for weapons whirling in 
the darkness, all combined to leave upon the minds of officers and men the 
impression of a vast holiday frolic ; and in the reunions of the veterans since 
the war, this campaign has always been a romantic dream more than a reality, 
and no chorus rings out with so joyous a swell as when they join in the refrain, 
‘As we were marching through Georgia.’”—The March to the Sea, Jacob D. 
Cox, ch. xi. pp. 41, 42. 


The jokes of this “vast holiday frolic” were even less appre- 
ciated by the Confederate planters than is our misplaced and 
foolish kindness in paroling private soldiers, in maintaining 
refugee camps, and other humanitarian devices by the British 
brethren of the Boers; and indeed it seemed anything but a 
“romantic dream” to the people of Europe at the time. Had 
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Napoleon III. been supported by England it would have been soon 
turned into a stern reality of gall and wormwood. 

Some Federal writers have tried to exonerate the Federal 
officers from all responsibility for the proceedings of the 
“bummers.” They do so in vain. Indeed, the affected humanity 
of American writers only began when the war was over, and the 
ruin of large districts of country was accomplished. There were 
no protests at the time, and had there been any protests neither 
Grant nor Sherman would have paid the least attention to them. 
Not only did these cool and deliberate ravagers justify their pro- 
ceedings most forcibly, but the more chivalrous Sheridan pleads 
for the destruction of property as absolutely necessary, and being 
at least as valuable a military instrument as the sword or the 
rifle. 

Referring to the desolation of the Shenandoah Valley he 
says : 


“In war a territory like this is a factor of great importance, and whichever 
adversary controls it permanently reaps all the advantages of its prosperity. 
Hence, as I have said, I endorsed Grant’s programme, for I do not hold war 
to mean simply that lines of men shall engage each other in battle and 
material interests shall be ignored. This is but a duel, in which one com- 
batant seeks the other’s life; war means much more and is far worse than 
this. Those who rest at home in peace and plenty see but little of the horrors 
attending such a duel, and even grow indifferent to them as the struggle goes 
on, contenting themselves with encouraging all who are able-bodied to enlist 
in the cause, to fill up the shattered ranks as death thins them. It is another 
matter, however, when deprivation and suffering are brought to their own 
doors. Then the case appears much graver, for the loss of property weighs 
heavily with the most of mankind ; heavier often than the sacrifices made on 
the field of battle. Death is popularly considered the maximum of punishment 
in war, but it is not; reduction to poverty brings prayers for peace more 
surely and more quickly than does the destruction of human life, as the selfish- 
ness of man has demonstrated in more than one great conflict.”--Personal 
Memoirs of General Sheridan, i. 487. 


It may of course be convenient to reprobate them nowadays, 
but why were the “bummers” publicly honoured when the war 
was over? They were included in the final parades, and were 
admired by Grant himself. Sherman’s men, we are told, “ex- 
hibited some of the order of march through Georgia,” where 
“the sweet potatoes sprung up from the ground” as Sherman’s 
army went marching through. ... The sight was varied and 
grand.” (Personal Memoirs, ii. 533.) 

The historian General Porter absolutely glories in the 
“bummers.” The great review of Federal troops at Washington 
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**Sherman’s ‘bummers,’ bearing with them the ‘spoils of war.’ The 
‘bummérs’ were the men who were the forerunners, flankers, and foragers 
of the army. Each one was often his own commanding officer. If a bummer 
were too shortsighted to see the enemy, he would go nearer; if he were lame, 
he would make it an excuse to disobey an order to retreat; if out of reach of 
supplies, he would wear his clothes till there was not enough of his coat left 
to wad a gun, and not enough of his shirt to flag a train. He was always last 
in a retreat and first in an enemy’s smoke-house. In kindling his camp-fire, he 
would obey the general order to take only the top rail of the neighbouring 
fences, but would keep on taking the top rail until there was none of the fence 
left. The trophies of his foraging expeditions which appeared in the review 
consisted of packed mules, loaded with turkeys, beasts, chickens, and bacon, 
and here and there a chicken-coop strapped on to the saddle with a cackling 
brood peering out through the slats; then came the cows, goats, sheep, 
donkeys, crowing roosters, and, in one instance, a chattering monkey.”— 
Campaigning with Grant, by General Horace Porter, LL.D., p. 511. 


It must be distinctly remembered that the devastation of 
Georgia was in no sense by way of reprisal for acts of treachery 
by the inhabitants or a punishment for outrages by guerillas, or 
because of any guile on the part of the inhabitants. There is a 
picture of the burning and plundering of a farm or barn, or both, 
in vol. iv. page 674 of Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 
There is no suggestion that the owners fired on national troops or 
entrapped them, or committed any crime beyond the possession 
of property which Sherman’s troops desired ; the burning building 
was sacrificed to wantonness, and was not even a military 
execution. 

The ruin of Georgia was determined as a mere matter of 
military expediency, before a Federal soldier quitted the débris of 
Atlanta ; it was part of a policy, and no one has ventured to say 
that it was punishment for the murder of soldiers, the abuse of 
white flags, or any atrocity small or great, on the part of any 
person, male or female. It was necessary, in the minds of the 
Federal leaders, to bring the war to a rapid conclusion ; mere 
fighting would not do this, therefore wide-spread destruction was 
needed. If the Federals had set out with the usual impedimenta 
of aregular army, and had retained communications with their 
base the result would have been delay. Therefore Sherman 
determined to live on the country, feeding his troops by the aid of 
foragers or “bummers.” Once this plan was adopted, nothing 
could save the country from being sacked with a thoroughness, 
mile after mile, and plantation after plantation, that would have 
won the praise of a Mansfeld or a Wallenstein. 

I don’t censure Sherman any more than I censure Pilatoff 
or Skobeleff, or Augereau for similar strategic methods. I 
suppose the Circassians were just as badly treated by General 
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Grabbe and Prince Bariatinski. My only comment takes the 
form of these questions: How does it come to pass that our 
officers in Africa are blameworthy if General Sherman was praise- 
worthy ? Are not the people of the Transvaal more bitterly 
hostile to the British than were the people of Georgia to the 
Federals ? As against Sherman’s forces, did the people of Georgia 
commit as many malicious acts as have been committed by Boer 
farmers against our soldiers? If “bummers” deserved the 
esteem with which they were regarded, and if their proceedings 
were justly admired so much that they were the topic of a 
popular song—why should our regular soldiery be held up to 
popular execration? Are not our yeomanry at least as meri- 
torious persons as the cavaliers of Kilpatrick ? 

It may be said that the devastations described in this article 
were merely accidental, that they were not part of the Govern- 
ment plan, and that General Sherman only was personally 
responsible for his own orders, and that the Federal head- 
quarters cannot be blamed. 

I therefore conclude this article by a quotation from General 
Adam Badeau, Military secretary and Aide-de-Camp to General 
U.S. Grant, Commander-in-chief of the Federal Army in 1864: 


“From the date of the battle of Shiloh, Grant gave up the idea of saving the 
resources and sparing the property of the South; the South had made the 
war avowedly one of the people, and the people, being a party, must suffer 
until the people as well as the soldiers were conquered. Henceforth he gave 
his subordinates orders to live upon the resources of the country without 
stint whenever their necessities compelled; and he abandoned all idea to 
protect the institution of slavery, although he himself had been a slave-holder 
and had no sympathy with the merely political idea of abolition. Whatever 
opposed the effort to maintain the unity of the country must be destroyed. 

“‘ Until these views were adopted and carried out firmly and persistently in 
every part of the theatre of war, the country was not saved. Whatever 
permanent successes were anywhere achieved, were achieved by acting on 
these principles.” 


The Confederates refused to surrender because they had lost 
their fortresses, or because they had abandoned their cities, or 
because one army had surrendered, or because here and there 
armies were repelled. There was no course left, if the rebellion 
was to be suppressed, but to annihilate its strength and root out 
the resources which supplied that strength. 

Had our authorities adopted a similar policy afier the capture 
of Pretoria, they would probably have offended some American 
and other champions of vicarious humanitarianism, and some of 
the British “ patriots of the world alone, and friends of every 
country but their own.” But they would have merely followed 
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the teachings of history and the example of their foreign critics 
when their own interests were concerned. They would, more- 
over, have been true to their own soldiers, and to our nation, 
whose resources they have wasted by their preposterous 
benevolence, and they would have won the respect of their 
enemies, who cannot understand a spiritless policy, for which 
they are assuredly not grateful. 

Every further act of kindness and consideration to Boer 
guerillas will be an act of treason to the future of South Africa 
and a paltry betrayal of the lives of our warriors and the pros- 
perity of our citizens. 

T. MILLER MAGUIRE. 


NEW LIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE 


FRESH life has been infused into the grand old Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy by the activities of certain American 
writers who profess to have unravelled a cipher running through 
the plays (and through other works now also attributed to 
Francis Bacon), of a kind that has not hitherto been detected. 
The present “ discoveries” are wholly unlike that which failed to 
command much general respect when Mr. Ignatius Donnelly 
published his theory of “The Great Cryptogram.” Nor is the 
general force of the literary argument that supports the Baconian 
idea, affected one way or the other by the curious allegations now 
brought forward. Supposing these to be substantiated, indeed, 
the Bacon case is demonstrated up to the hilt, but they may be 
entirely rejected or shown to be a gigantic literary fraud without 
detracting by one iota from the value, such as it is, of the internal 
evidences which tend to show that Bacon was the author of the 
plays, or of the circumstantial evidence which, for many 
inquirers, makes it quite certain that Shakespeare, at all events, 
was not. Meanwhile, however, the present expansion of the 
Bacon doctrine is sufficiently interesting in itself to be worthy of 
much more attentive consideration than it has received yet at the 
hands of English critics, for it throws light not merely on the 
question of authorship, but on the whole course of Elizabethan 
history. For the fact that he was the writer of the plays put out 
under Shakespeare’s name, was for Francis Bacon, very much 
the least important of the revelations he desired to make to the 
world, and yet, for fully intelligible reasons, was unable to make 
openly. According to the story now told, Bacon was the legiti- 
mate son of the Queen, who was married—twice over, indeed, by 
reason of some doubt cast on the validity of the first ceremony— 
to Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester. He, Bacon, 
claims to have been in this way the real heir to the throne, and 
all through his life he was nourishing hopes that his royal mother 
would acknowledge him. But to have acknowledged him, would 
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have been to acknowledge the earl as her husband, and she could 
not tolerate, in that capacity, any one whose open recognition as 
such might have crippled the magnificent autocracy she wielded, 
The story is full of detail, the interest of which is fascinating, and 
the manner in which the narrative fits in with some well-known 
incidents of the period, is very striking. But before going into a 
more minute consideration of its plausibility, a survey of the 
general argument for the Baconian authorship will prepare the 
reader’s mind for the new aspect of the whole theory, and for 
what purports to be Bacon’s own explanation of the reasons 
which induced him to keep that authorship secret during his life- 
time. Hitherto the motive for that secrecy has been supposed to 
reside in the simple idea that his ambition as a lawyer precluded 
him from openly avowing his participation in pursuits regarded 
at the time as unworthy of aspirations to the woolsack; but if 
his aspirations pointed towards the throne, then indeed, there 
were reasons enough to justify him in disguising the connection 
with so humble a calling as that of the playwright. 

The difficulty hitherto of getting a fair hearing for the mere 
literary argument has chiefly arisen from the illogical resentment 
shown by many people at the bare idea of dethroning a national 
idol. Shakespeare has so long been thought of as a genius of the 
very foremost order, that any suggestion tending to prove that he 
was a very commonplace person in reality, is treated as though it 
involved an attempt to detract from the sublimity of the works 
bearing his name. But in reason it must be conceded that we 
worship the memory of Shakespeare because we admire Hamlet, 
King Lear, and the rest. We do not admire the plays because 
any particular man wrotethem. It would indeed be distressing to 
find any new-fangled theorist trying to rob the memory of the 
author of the glory that should attach to it. But that argument 
cuts both ways. If the real author has been robbed all this time 
of the glory due to him, is it not full time to redress that wrong 
by at last acknowleding his claims on the admiration of posterity ? 
No vague sentiment ought to stifle honest efforts to get at the 
truth, as in fact those efforts have, to a great extent, been stifled 
for the last fifty years. For as long ago as 1848 the Baconian 
theory was first set afloat. It has been much more thoroughly 
ventilated in America than in this country, and an essay already 
some years old by Mr. W. H. Wyman, of Cincinnati, enumerates 
two hundred and fifty-five books and pamphlets dealing with the 
problem. A Bacon Society was set going in London in 1893 the 
object of which was to collect and publish all facts bearing on the 
great case, and another similar society was started in the United 
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States. But the question still remains one which most English 
newspapers and periodicals are afraid to discuss freely for fear of 
offending the blind prejudice above referred to. Orthodox 
Shakespearean biographers simply ignore the all important 
question as though it were a craze in notorious antagonism to 
well-known facts, like the idea that the earth is flat; and in this 
way the minds of people who might be capable of independent 
judgment if they had the evidence before them, are left in 
complete ignorance of the prodigious force residing in the 
Baconian argument—unless indeed they have gone out of their 
way to make a special study of the Baconian books. 

The contention these embody resolves itself into two main 
divisions. First we are confronted with the facts and reasons 
which make it almost inconceivable—independently of all con- 
jecture as to who may have been the real author of the plays— 
that the personage known to history as Shakespeare could have 
written them. It is freely admitted by all Shakespearean 
biographers, even by those absolutely orthodox, that very little is 
known with definite certainty about the circumstances of Shake- 
speare’s life. We know that he was the son of a tradesman at 
Stratford, who could not read or write. That from the age of 
fourteen, when he seems to have been helping his father in busi- 
ness, he lived among companions of the pothouse ; and belonged 
to a club called “ The Bideford Topers,” who engaged in competi- 
tive drinking bouts with the lads of other villages ; that he married 
at eighteen, started a family, got into trouble with the neighbouring 
squire for poaching, and ran away to London at about nineteen, 
to escape some of the consequences. And his orthodox 
biographer in the Dictionary of National Biography acknow- 
ledges that his family heard no more of him for the next eleven 
years. This somewhat meagre story is supplemented—by writers 
who start with the assumption that he began to write the plays as 
soon as he got to town—with absolutely gratuitous theories to the 
effect that, previous to the age of fourteen, he must have obtained 
a Classical education at the Stratford Grammar School, that he must 
have spent some time in an attorney’s office, because the plays 
show a familiarity with legal expressions, and that he must have 
roamed about the Warwickshire lanes and fields imbibing a sense 
of their beauty, because the plays exhibit an appreciation of 
Nature. These, and a-score of other simliar assumptions, having 
been thrown out in the first instance as conjectures, are then 
generally treated in the orthodox biographies as so many 
established facts concerning Shakespeare’s youth, and become the 
foundation for arguments to the effect that by the time he got to 
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London he was ready to commence a career of dramatic author- 
ship. If we pare away from the beautiful souffié generally given to 
us as Shakespearean biography, all statements that rest on the idea 
that because he was the author of the plays, so and so must have 
been the case, there really remains nothing beyond the bald facts 
above recounted to explain the genesis of the plays that began to 
appear almost immediately after Shakespeare’s arrival in town. 
There is no rag of evidence to show that he ever went to school. 
There is no evidence—except the theory that he wrote the plays 
—to show that he could write at all! The five signatures by him 
that are all the autographic remains he has left to posterity, 
certainly do not go far to suggest that he was used to wielding a 
pen. Each is a scrawl differing from the others in the shape of 
the letters and in spelling, although the undeniably educated men 
of the period wrote as clearly as we do. Ben Jonson’s signature, 
Bacon’s own, that of Inigo Jones are perfectly firm and legible, 
only unlike modern writing in being more formal. When he 
settled at Stratford a rich man at the close of his career as a 
theatrical manager, he lived for many years without such a thing 
as a book in his possession. He never taught his favourite 
daughter Judith to read or write, his will disposes of household 
and other property in much detail, but makes no mention of 
copyrights, though shortly after his death many of his (?) plays 
were published for the first time for the profit of others. Apart, 
indeed, from the unquestionable fact that the plays were, for the 
most part, ascribed to his authorship when they were published, 
every fact we know of connected with him adds to the mountain 
of improbability—as regards the bona fides of that ascription— 
which grows beneath our hands as we study the whole subject. 

If we turn next to the positive evidences that reveal Bacon as 
the actual author of the plays, we gradually build up a structure 
of circumstantial proof that cannot easily be shaken. With the 
consideration of the new developments chiefly in view, I do not 
propose to do more, as regards the old argument, than sum it up 
comprehensively. The writer of the plays was evidently a 
thorough-going lawyer. They are saturated with legal phraseology, 
always correctly used. Lord Campbell’s testimony to this effect 
is emphatic. The writer must have been acquainted with certain 
law books of the period, and must have had “a full and accurate 
knowledge of that rather obscure and intricate subject, Felony 
and Benefit of Clergy.” Sonnet 46 is “so intensely legal in its 
language and imagery that without a considerable knowledge of 
English forensic procedure it cannot be fully understood,” much 
less composed. Scores of quotations can be employed to show 
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the finished accuracy of the law laid down in the plays. But 
Bacon, it is urged, though certainly a lawyer, was not a poet. 
That was not his own view, for he writes in glowing terms in- 
praise of the influence of poetry on the mind, discusses the 
question of poetic meters, and on his death-bed employed himself 
in writing metrical translations of the Psalms. “Macaulay thinks 
“the poetic faculty was powerful in Bacon’s mind.” And in a 
letter written after the Queen’s death he begs his correspondent 
to be good to all “concealed poets,” evidently from the context 
referring to himself. The evidence which shows that he put out 
a great deal of “concealed” writing is abundant. He sends to 
his friend Sir Tobie Matthew “a little work of my recreation,” 
which he wishes kept private; and Sir Tobie, much later on, 
writes to him : “The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my 
nation is of your lordship’s name, though known by another.” 
Bacon constantly uses the word “weed” to signify “ disguise,” 
and in one letter he claims to have laboured to procure the good 
of all men “though in a dispised weed.” Again, critics who do 
not estimate poetic thought merely by reference to the form of its 
expression, find innumerable metaphors and comparisons in 
Bacon’s avowed works that are distinctly poetical in their con- 
ception. 

While thus it may be argued that Bacon was a poet, it may 
with equal force be contended that the writer of the plays was a 
philosopher. I have no time to repeat the quotations by which 
the Baconian advocates identify the philosophical passages in the 
plays with Bacon’s drift of thought. The familiarity which the 
plays show with court life is, of course, an argument that leaps to 
the eyes in favour of their being written by some one mixing in 
that world. Inspiration, however effective it may conceivably be 
in suggesting noble ideas to an untaught writer, does not endow 
him with the specific freemasonry of fashionable life. But less 
conspicuous circumstances linking Bacon with the plays may be 
found when sought for. All through the plays there are no allu- 
sions to Stratford (Stony Stratford once referred to is a village in 
Bucks, not Shakespeare’s Stratford), whereas the allusions to St. 
Albans—Bacon’s country home—are very many. Warwickshire 
as a county is almost entirely ignored, while Kent, the county to 
which Sir Nicholas Bacon—our Bacon’s reputed father— 
belonged, is repeatedly glorified. A minor point is that while 
Bacon seems to have gone north to curry favour with James on 
his accession, Macbeth was written just after that event. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason to suppose that Shakespeare ever went 
to Scotland. The political sympathies shown in the plays are in 
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all cases those of the courtier, not of the countryman. The 
“people” are always “the mob,” “the unwashed multitude” the 
“swinish rabble.” That was precisely Bacon’s view of the 
masses, but it would be a strange one to have arisen in the heart 
of a man directly springing from the masses. Nor does the 
dramatist’s contempt for the inferior orders stop short at the 
lowest levels. He extends it to tradesmen generally. “Let me 
have no lying. It becomes none but tradesmen.” (Winter's 
Tale.) And yet the dramatist was no mere selfish man of fashion. 
He was a philanthropist, as Bacon claims to have been. Bacon 
was attached to the Essex party and opposed to that of his uncle 
Burleigh. These sympathies are reflected in the plays. Lord 
Southampton was of this party. He was the intimate friend of 
Bacon, and to him “Shakespeare” dedicated Venus and 
Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece. Bacon hated Coke. 
There are many slaps at Coke in the plays, and phrases 
caricatured that Coke is known to have used. Many other 
sympathies and antipathies can be quoted as identifying Bacon 
with the writer of the plays. So with all allusions to religion, in the 
plays we find Bacon’s ideas on this subject faithfully reflected. In 
1594 Bacon seems to have come to grief at the hands of a Jew 
money-lender. In 1595 The Merchant of Venice appeared. 

Bacon’s motives both for writing the plays and for keeping his 
authorship secret are intelligible enough even before we 
encounter the huge motive for secrecy suggested by the latest 
discoveries. He was left quite without resources, and he took up 
dramatic writing for the sake of the money it earned him. It 
was long before his profession as a lawyer became remunerative. 
In one letter to a friend he excuses his neglect of the law on the 
ground that he finds other work more remunerative. After 
Bacon obtained an office of profit at forty-six no more Shake- 
speare plays appeared, though the reputed author lived for ten 
more years in dignified leisure at Stratford. Many were pub- 
lished, but the more remunerative method of production was aban- 
doned. But while forced by circumstances to work in a path of 
literature that would pay, Bacon shrank from compromising his 
social reputation by any open connection with the despised voca- 
tion of the playwright. Orthodox Shakespeareans admit that at 
the time tne pursuit was scarcely respectable. For a courtier 
hoping for dignified appointments, connection with it would have 
been fatal. All these points are expanded with great effect in the 
literature of the subject of which I am here merely skimming 
the surface. 
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The one argument advanced in favour of the Shakespearean 
authorship—that Shakespeare’s name appears on the title-pages— 
is imperfect. For six years after certain of the plays now assigned 
to him had been produced his name does not appear on the title- 
pages. These were published in several quarto editions anony- 
mously. Along another line of argument attention is turned to 
identical expressions made use of in Bacon’s avowed writings 
and in the plays. These are legion. I can only quote a few: 
“Eager” as an adjective applied to biting air; “The expense of 
spirit” used to mean strain on the nervous system ; “Concord of 
sweet” sounds ; “ Rough-hew,” Bacon speaks of a rough-hewn 
seamen. Bacon speaks of “trueness to a man’s self.” (I need not 
quote from Hamlet.) “ Discourse of reason,” a phrase in Hamlet 
that has been sometimes regarded as a misprint for “discourse and 
reason” is used several times by Bacon as it stands in the play, 
with the preposition “of.” The Two Gentlemen of Verona yields 
the phrase, “love must creep in service where it cannot go.” 
Bacon’s letter to King James says, “love must creep where it 
cannot go.” Are we to suppose that he was, without acknowledg- 
ment, quoting a phrase from Shakespeare? The suggestion 
might be plausible if the striking instance just given stood 
alone, but it breaks down in presence of the innumerable 
identities of which the two or three I have noticed are the merest 
samples, 

But I must now pass from what may be called the old-fashioned 
literary argument to the dazzling discoveries set forth in the last 
great’book on the subject, The Bi-Literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup. The lady mentioned discovered 
this cipher while helping another Baconian student of America, 
Dr. Owen, in the eludication of another cryptograph of which it 
is unnecessary to say more than this. It confirms the story of 
the bi-literal cipher though this last appears to have been used 
for the fullest exposition of the story the author of the crypto- 
graphs wished to imbed in the plays. Bacon was, of course, 
notoriously fond of ciphers. He writes about them in The 
Advancement of Learning, and in the latest version of that work 
he actually describes the very cipher now detected in the plays. 
The bewildering part of the discovery is that the same bi-literal 
cipher runs not merely through the Shakespeare plays, but also 
through a quantity of other Elizabethan literature, suggesting the 
conclusion that writings published under the names of Marlowe, 
Peele, Greene, Spenser and Burton were all really from the pen 
of the one prodigious genius. But to soften the shock let us 
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assume that the presence of the cipher in these books, does not 
absolutely prove their authorship. It merely shows that Bacon 
had some control over the manner of their publication. For the 
bi-literal cipher is not a cryptograph of the kind that the user must 
have in his mind all the time he is composing the work in which 
it is ultimately involved. It has only to be thought about when 
he is correcting his proofs. The method is identical in its nature 
with the Morse alphabet. Any two signals arranged in groups will 
spell the whole alphabet. In the Morse system, use is made of 
long and short marks or sounds. In the Bacon cipher use is 
made of ordinary and unusual letters. Suppose you find an italic 
letter where there ought to be a Roman letter, that would be 
a signal of the second order. All ordinary letters correctly printed 
would be signals of the first order. To explain the system a little 
more clearly let me use the letter a as representing ordinary letters 
of any value, and the letter b as signifying unusual letters. Then 
five usual letters in-order aaaaa would mean “A” for cipher 
purposes. Four usual and one unusual,a a aab, would mean “B.” 
Three usual, one unusual, and one usual, aaa ba, would signify 
“C.” To illustrate what I mean let the phrase “God save the 
Queen ” be written, or rather printed, with two italic letters out of 
place thus, “God save the Queen,” that irregularity would spell 
the word “Cab” in the cipher. For irrespective of the length of 
words you have to break up the text into groups of five letters 
each to get at the concealed meaning. ‘“Godsa vethe Queen” 
will at once, on the system, be seen to spell “cab.” And there 
need not be such a glaring difference as the italic letter involves. 
Any defective type will serve, or a wrong fount. Nobody could 
use the bi-literal cipher in these days, because the art of printing 
is so much more perfect than of old, but sixteenth-century 
printing was rugged enough to veil the intentional errors of the 
system. Of course we must go to the right editions in search of 
the cipher. For the plays, the folio of 1623 must be consulted. 
The first detection of the cipher must have been a task of enor- 
mous magnitude, but now it is relatively easy, though still.a formid- 
able labour, to goa second time over the ground thus surveyed. 
Whoever will have the patience to do this and to verify the 
cipher story as now deciphered by Mrs. Gallup, will put the whole 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy on a footing that will leave no 
element of controversy in it any more. And meanwhile in the 
present volume we are provided with a considerable mass of fac- 
simile reproductions of the original works in which the cipher has 
been found. These are apologised for by the authoress as being 
less satisfactory to decipher than the originals. The minute differ- 
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ences of the usual and unusual letters is partly lost by the processes 
of reproduction applied to the photographs, but nevertheless I am 
informed by one patient student that without referring to Mrs. 
Gallup’s translation of these pages, simply working with the key 
she supplies, my friend has actually been able to bring out the 
same concealed story which is given later on in the book under 
discussion. Such a result is bringing us within very short range 
of a definite proof that the whole revelation now brought forward 
is solid history, which it would be mere folly to dispute any 
longer. 

Now as to the substance of the unveiled narrative, that is much 
more concerned with the wrongs of the unrecognised heir than 
with declarations of authorship, though these also crop up con- 
tinually. The main outline of the story is repeated over and over 
again. “Our name,” he says for instance, “is Fr. Bacon by adop- 
tion, yet it shall be different, being of roial blood, for the Queen, 
our sovraigne, who married by a private rite the Earle of 
Leicester, and at a subsequent time also as to make surer thereby, 
without pompe, but i’ th’ presence o’ a suitable number of wit- 
nesses, bound herself by those hymeneal bands again, is our 
mother, and wee were not base-born or base-begot, we be Tudor, 
and our stile shall be Francis First in all proper course of time, 
th’ king of our realm.” The Earl of Essex it appears was also the 
Queen’s son, younger brother to Francis, “trained up by Deve- 
reux,” while “he who doth speak to you th’ foster sonne to two 
well famed frie’ds o’ th’ Que.., Sir Nichola’ Bacon, her wo’thie 
advisor and counselor, and that partne’ of loving labor or dutie, 
my most loved Lady Anne Bacon.” All through the narrative we 
meet with a protracted wail over the part which Bacon was forced 
to play in obedience to the immovable will of the Queen in the 
prosecution of Essex on account of his final treasons. One of the 
most interesting aspects of the whole historical picture is that 
which thus shows us the absolute supremacy of the great Queen. 
One might moan over the terrible nature of her commands, but 
to disobey her was something outside the range of practical 
thinking. Bacon speaks of her as “holding all our lives in the 
hollow of her small palm,” and all his hopes of the throne depend 
on the chance that she might relent in his favour at last. 

The cipher story wanders about, touching sometimes on the 
authorship of the plays, but much more frequently on the “ sterne 
and tragick” tale of the writer’s political wrongs. And he is very 
bitter against “a fox seen oft at our court in th’ form and outward 
appearance of a man named Robbert Cecill the hunchback,” who 
poisoned the Queen’s.mind against him by hinting that he would, 
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if recognised, aspire to the throne in the Queen’s own lifetime. 
“The terrors he conjured up could by no art be exorcis’d, and 
many trialls came therefrom not alone in youth but in my earlie 
manhoode.” The fact that Essex was the Queen’s second son is 
luminous as explaining her toleration of his vagaries and occa- 
sional insolence. He of course knew the secret of his birth, and 
this explains his audacity and his final treasons when he attempted 
| to seize the Queen’s person, probably with a view to ultimately 
declaring his own sovereignty. Though the younger son, and 
thus destitute of any proper right to the throne, even had the 
Queen died, he was always so distinctly her favourite that he built 
his aspirations on that encouragement. And Bacon says: “ This 
it was, although so well disguised that kept me from my crowne, 
and as th’ days and moneths wore towards th’ close o’ life her 
desires master’d her wisedome soe farre that shee did meditate 
naming my brother successor ; but his attempt to snatch this prize 
did thwart alike her hope and his at forfeit of his life.” 

Bacon at about the age of sixteen learned the truth of his 
parentage through the indiscretions of a lady at the court. And 
i he had a stormy interview on the subject with the Queen herself, 
“her wrath driving her to admissions quite unthought, wholly 
unpremeditated, but when thus spoken to our hearing, not to be 
retracted or denyed.” He says that in her “ gracious moodes” 
her Majesty showed a certain pride in him, but gave him clearly 
to understand where her favour stopped short. 

“You are my own borne sonne, but you, though truly royall, 
of a fresh masterlie spirit, shall rule nor England, or your mother, 
nor reigne ore subjects yet t’ bee. . . . It would well beseem you 
to make such tales skulk out of sight, but this suteth not t’ your 
kin’ly spirit. . . . What will this brave boy do? Tell a, b, c,s?’ 
Ending her tirade thus she bade me rise. Tremblingly I obeyed 
her charge.” Then he went “weeping and sobbing sore” to 
Mistresse Bacon. So far he supposed that though son of the 
queen he was “ baseborn,” but his distress led Lady Bacon to tell 
him all. “I besought her to speake my father’s name. She said 
he is the Earle of Leicester. . . . I took a most solemn oath not 
to reveale your storie to you. . . . Nevertheless Queene Bess did 
likewise give her solemn oath of baldfaced deniall of her marriage 
to Lord Leicester, as well as her mother-hood. Her oath so 
broken robs me of asonne. O Francis, Francis, breake not your 
mother’s heart. I cannot let you go forth after all the years you 
have beene the sonne o’ my heart.” 

Shortly after this Bacon was sent to France “in th’ company 
and care of Sir Amyas Paulet,” and there he fell in love. 
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“ T made myselfe ready to accompanie Sir Amyias to that sunny land o’ th’ 
south I learned soe supremely to love that afterwards I would have left 
England and every hope o’ advancement to remain my whole life there. Nor 
yet could this be due to th’ deligyts of th’ country by itselfe, for love o’ sweete 
Marguerite, the beautiful young sister o’ th’ king (married to gallant Henri th’ 
king o’ Navarre) did make it Eden to my innocent heart, and even when I 
learned her perfidie, love did keepe her like th’ angels in my thoughts half o’ 
th’ time—as to th’ other half she was devilish and I myselfe was plunged into 
hell. This lasted dur’g many years and not untill four decades or eight 
lustres o’ life were outlived, did I take any other to my sore heart.” 


The narrative, as it is tracked through the mazes of the cipher, 
wavers backwards and forwards, and repeats itself, and is inter- 
spersed with references to the author’s literary work, to which I 
will turn directly ; but it is ever the recognition of his wrongs as 
the disinherited prince that he piteously seeks to secure. “I am 
perswaded we had wonne out,” he says in one place, “if her 
anger against the Earle our father—who ventured on matrimony 
with Dowager Countesse of Essex, assur’d, no doubt, it would not 
be declared illegall by our warie mother—had not outlived softer 
feelings. For in the presence o’ severall that well knew to 
whom shee referr’d, when she was ill in minde as in body, and 
the councill askt her to name th’ king, she reply’d, ‘It shall be 
noe rascall’s sonne’; and when they press’d to know whom, 
said, ‘send to Scotland.’” 

Assuming that the cipher proves legible to others as well as to 
Mrs. Gallup, the interest of fitting in the incidents of the present 
story with the more familiar facts of the great Queen’s reign will 
be intense. And whoever may be fond of weaving imaginary 
history will find rich material here in the connection with specu- 
lations as to what might have been the effect on our national 
progress if the greatest genius of the age had come to the throne 
instead of the founder of the Stuart dynasty. But the time has 
long gone by when even the fullest recognition of Bacon’s royal 
birth could have any practical bearing on politics. The literary 
problem stands on a very different basis. In connection with 
that side of the present disclosures there is a huge retrospective 
injustice to be remedied, a vast body of delusion to be cleared 
away. Though wearily returning again and again to the record 
of his principal grievance, Bacon is by no means indifferent to 
the acknowledgment of his literary genius. In one place, writing 
after the accession of James and the final abandonment of his 
greater hopes, he says: “Ended now is my desire to sit on 
British throne. Larger worke doth invite my hand than Majestie 
doth offer. To wield the penne doth ever require a greater minde 
then to sway the royall scepter.” 
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Not that he can remain long in the attitude of humble resigna- 
tion. Soon he laments again: “Think not in vour inmost heart 
that you or any other whom you would put in the same case as 
ours would manifest a wiser or calmer minde, because none who 
doe not stand as I stood on Pisgah’s very height, do dream of the 
fair beauty of that land that I have seene. England as she might 
bee if wisely govern’d is th’ dream or beateous vision I see from 
Mt Pisgah’s loftie toppe.” Refraining, however, from further 
quotation concerning that same beauteous vision, let me trace the 
scattered declarations of authorship continually cropping up in 
the unhappy “ Prince’s” cipher story : 


“When the Masques in my friend Ben Jonson’s name have been entirely 
deciphered, take Greene’s and Peele’s workes in th’ order giv’n in th’ Faerie 
Queen. My plaies are not yet finished but I intend to put forth severall 
soone. ... The next volume will be under W. Shakespeare’s name. As some 
which have now been produced have borne upon the title page his- name 
though all are my owne work, I have allowed it to stand on manie others 
which I myselfe regard as equall in merite. When I have assumed men’s 
names th’ next step is to create for each a stile natural to th’ man that yet 
should [let] my owne bee seene as a thrid o’ warpe in my entire fabric soe that 
it may be all mine. My next work is not begun here: much of it shall bee 
found in th’ plays o’ Shakespeare which have not yet come out.” 

“ Severall comdies . . . will as soone as may be found toward and pro- 
pitious, be publish’t by Shakespeare, i.c., in his name, having masqued thus 
manie of the best plaies that wee have been able to produce. To these wee 
are steadily making additions writing from two to six stage plays every year.” 


The reader will understand that the extracts I am now giving 
are taken from different parts of the concealed work. A great 
deal of it involves elaborate directions to the decipherer, with 
whom, so to speak, Bacon gossips the whole time, wondering who 
he will be, at what period the mystery will be unravelled, and 
speculating with almost pathetic naiveté on the intense interest 
it will excite when cleared up. The idea that the cipher might be 
unravelled, and yet that the world should withhold its acknow- 
ledgments from the real author, never seems to have crossed 
Bacon’s mind. But to resume my quotations: 


“ My best playes, at present as William Shakespeare’s work fostered, will as 
soon as one more plaie bee completed weare a fine but yet a quiet dress... 
and be put forth in folio enlarged and multiplyed. . . . As half the number I 
shall assemble have alreadie appeared in Will Shakespeare’s name I think that 
it will be well to bring out the folio also by some means in th’ same name, 
although he be gone to that undiscover’d cou’try from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” 


In part of the cipher contained in the folio itself occurs the 
formal statement: “ Francis of Verulam is author of all the 
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plays heretofore published by Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Shake- 
speare, and of the twenty-two now put out for the first time. 
Some are altered to continue his history.” The partisans of the 
old orthodox theory that assigns the authorship to the “ butcher’s 
apprentice” of Stratford are well entrenched, I know, behind an 
enormous mass of general ignorance on the subject; but preju- 
dices, however embittered, are apt to give way eventually in face 
of evidence that cannot be resisted. Even Popes came at length 
to recognise that the earth was round! And assuredly the time 
has come when the champions of the corresponding fact in the 
history of literature will be in a position to claim an authoritative 
judgment from some competent tribunal which may finally put the 
laurel crown of Shakespearean authorship on the brow really 
qualified to wear it. If we had in this country any high court of 
literature corresponding to the French Academy, it would be the 
duty of such a body to appoint a committee of investigation to 
check the newly-discovered cipher, for the authenticity of which 
there is at least sufficient prima facie evidence to justify the effort. 
Till now no authoritative result could have been reached by the 
mere consideration of the general evidence that has long sufficed 
to carry conviction to the minds of those who have hitherto 
maintained the Baconian theory. The value to be attached to 
probabilities would always have been variously estimated according 
to fundamental prepossessions, but we now have to deal with 
allegations which leave nothing to opinion. If the cipher can be 
verified there is an end of all rational dispute. The people, if 
there should be any, who would thereafter continue to regard the 
manager of the Globe Theatre as the writer of the plays produced 
under his name, would be the literary counterparts of the flat 
earth men who still survive here and there for the amusement of 
the sane inhabitants of the world at large. In the absence of any 
organisation corresponding to the academy of France, a self- 
constituted committee of well-known literary men might be 
embodied to undertake the work. 


A. P. SINNETT. 


VOL. XXXVII 


A CENTURY OF PROSELYTISM 


LITTLE more than a century ago English people began to notice 
a revival of what they contemptuously called Popery. With the 
decay of the spirit of active persecution the remnants of the 
Ultramontane faithful began to advertise their presence and their 
power. Lancashire became an alarming centre of proselytic 
energy. The south received a Catholic population that had fled 
from the storm of the Revolution, and joined forces with the 
north. By the commencement of the nineteenth century the 
whole country was enveloped in a network of missionary enter- 
prise. Certain developments of thought and of economic con- 
ditions—such as the Tractarian Movement and the Irish dispersal 
—favoured that enterprise. The curtain of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was raised on a struggling and unhonoured band of some 
hundred thousand Romanists, with about four hundred priests. 
It has descended ona powerful organisation, with an imposing 
hierarchy, that can find its way into St. James’s, 1536 places of 
worship, 2837 priests, and, they claim, a million and a half 
adherents. 

The growth of Romanism has no unique claim to our attention 
from its merely material aspect. The growth of Wesleyanism is 
a larger movement; the growths of Ritualism, Rationalism, and 
the Salvation Army are in some respects more remarkable. Yet 
our literature bears witness to a peculiar and undying interest in 
the expansion of, the Romanist party in England. That is partly 
owing to the circumstance that the Roman Catholics are the 
noisiest and most obtrusive of the sects—the most successful 
advertisers of the religious world; partly to the circumstance 
that they alone talk persistently and confidently of universal 
dominion ; partly, and most of all, to the peculiarly fervent and 
characteristic methods of their proselytic work. Few Englishmen 
nowadays fail to come in contact at one corner or other of life 
with their ubiquitous agencies. They are everywhere, in every 
shape, persuasive, imperious, subtle, untiring. No sooner do you 
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turn to examine the psychic machinery in a mood of speculative 
interest, but it disappears behind an admirably unassuming and 
unobtrusive exterior. Turn again to your life-work, and you feel 
the intangible forces about you once more. No one but a 
Romanist reads Roman Catholic versions of its work: they are 
part of the machinery itself. On the other hand, the seceder is 
apt to inspire distrust; his final impressions of his late Church 
are not usually of the pleasantest. And the mere observer is 
rarely successful in penetrating to the heart of the problem. 

Mr. Bagot has recently given us, in his Casting of Nets, a most 
admirable insight into the proselytic work of Rome. The his- 
torian has a fairly easy task in describing the sociological move- 
ments which have aided the growth of Romanism in England, 
but it is hardly too much to say that Mr. Bagot has achieved a 
rare success in his analysis, and romantic synthesis, of the per- 
manent forces in English Roman Catholicism. A few years ago 
Dr. Barry gave his view of the “Secret of Roman Catholicism” 
in The National Review. To him the Pope “is the symbol or 
embodiment of a spiritual force, which can act only if there be a 
world beyond this where it is recognised.” When one reads 
such a work as this truthful and forceful Casting of Nets one 
almost trusts that there is mot a world beyond this where the 
“spiritual force” is recognised. The conversion of England, 
such as it has proceeded for many decades amongst us, is a story 
of intrigue, little, if not sordid: a story of plotting over the tea- 
table and in the confessional. The machinery is depicted with 
wonderful accuracy in Mr. Bagot’s story. It was inevitable that 
one who felt the unworthiness and the menace of such intrigues 
should fill in the shades a little too deeply here and there. But 
these failures are rare and brief; in substance the work gives a 
wonderfully truthful picture of the proselytic activity of Catholic 
women and Catholic priests. The novelist places his scene in 
the higher social regions of the Catholic world, but his picture 
has a counterpart in every section of the body. How often have 
I followed, in earlier years, the pious intrigues of Catholic women 
to press some young affection into the service of Rome—the 
Rome they knew so little! How often, at a later date, have I 
assisted at the corresponding council of a group of priests to 
direct the willing service. This it is that lends a really unique 
character to the advance of Romanism. 

But is Romanism making progress? It may be well to glance 
at that question first, for many contradictory answers are given to 
it, and the real answer is deeply interesting. There are Catholic 
writers—even in the conservative Tablet and Month—who deny 
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that their Church is making progress; there are non-Catholic 
writers—witness the very fallacious article of Mr. J. W. Gambier 
in the Fortnightly for July 1895—who say “the ordinary Pro- 
testant has little or no idea of the spread of Catholicism in 
London alone.” 

Fortunately, we have now a positive datum to start from. In 
the Catholic Directory for 1901 it is claimed that the Catholics of 
England and Wales numbered 1,500,000 at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. As Catholics have been making that claim for the 
past ten years (during which the general population has increased 
by 12°15 per cent.) it has come at length to have an air of solidity 
and confidence. Ten years ago also the Directory claimed that the 
Catholic population of the Empire was ten millions. In 1gor it 
makes a modest claim for “probably” ten and a half millions. 
So modest a growth of claims almost disarms one, yet there seem 
good reasons for reducing the figure as regards England by about 
a quarter of a million. 

There are many ways of gathering the Catholic population of 
these islands. Obviously, the most satisfactory is the familiar 
method of taking a census, That is not a scriptural proceeding, 
but the great aim of the conversion of England covers many 
greater sins. In point of fact, Cardinal Vaughan took a census of 
his diocese seven or eight years ago: it has never been published, 
nor has the simple method of enumeration been extended to the 
other dioceses. It showed, so it was whispered in clerical circles 
at the time, that more than 15 per cent. of the nominal Catholic 
population of the diocese had no title whatever to be on the list. 
And this was London, where, according to Mr. Gambier, Catho- 
licism was spreading with inconceivable rapidity. After a hundred 

years of free and untiring proselytic activity it counts the alle- 
giance of about 150,000 out of London’s millions, including immi- 
grant Irish, French and Italians. 

Another method of estimating the increase of the Catholic 
population is to take the increase in the clergy. It was reported 
to the House of Lords in 1780 that there were 359 priests in Great 
Britain ; there are now 3298. That is a large increase, but one 
needs some acquaintance with things Catholic before attempting 
to draw a moral from it. To begin with, more than 150 of these 
are invalided or otherwise unattached. Of the remainder, ggo are 
regulars (monastic priests), and 2156 seculars (ordinary parochial 
clergy, though under this head are given Oratorians, Oblates, and 
similar congregations), Nowa va:t number of these are not active 

workers, and must therefore be discounted before the number of 
the clergy can be taken as an index of population. Hundreds of 
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them live in abbeys, monasteries, colleges, seminaries, and such 
like institutions. The Benedictines have 23 priests at Fort 
Augustus, 21 at Downside, to at Buckfastleigh, 9 at Farnborough, 
12 at Ampleforth, and so on. The Jesuits have nearly too 
in their colleges, and there are monasteries of Cistercians, Trap- 
pists, Canons Regular, Franciscans, &c. Again, the parishes held 
by the regular clergy are greatly overmanned. The Jesuits have 
18 priests at Farm-street, and 13 at St. Xavier’s ; the Oratorians 
have 15 in “the hen coop ”—it is Cardinal Manning’s phrase—at 
Brompton ; the Dominicans have 12 at Hampstead, the Passion- 
ists 10 at Highgate, the Franciscans 8 at Forest Gate, and 9g at 
Gorton, the Carmelites 10 at Bayswater, and so forth. The secular 
priests teaching in the seminaries, and the very numerous private 
chaplains of the wealthy or of nunneries, must also be subtracted. 
There are scarcely more than 2200 priests on active parochial 
work in England and Wales. There are ten times as many in the 
active service of the Church of England; yet, instead, of 15,000,000 
they certainly do not minister to 7,000,000 people. 

The Catholic estimate of 1,500,000 would, therefore, allow 
nearly 700 souls to each active priest. That is quite inadmissible. 
The great majority of their churches and chapels have small con- 
gregations; the larger congregations are served by 4, 5, and 
even 6 priests. In the diocese of Westminster, for instance, I 
calculate there are about 290 parochial clergy (out of the 417 in 
the Directory). On the basis of Cardinal Vaughan’s census that 
would give aratio of about 500 souls to a priest. Since the “ arch- 
diocese” includes much the larger part of London, it would be 
generous to take that as a ratio for England and Wales, with all 
their country parishes. If we accept that basis, the Catholic 
population figures at about 1,200,000. On the other hand, we can 
see how the exorbitant claim of the Directory has been built up. 
The diocese of Salford, the only one which gives a separate esti- 
mate, claims a Catholic population of 263,000. Now, there are 
only about 220 parochial clergy in the diocese, which is well 
supplied with* priests, and contains many small missions. That is 
a claim, therefore, for considerably more than 1000 souls per 
priest, which is grossly exorbitant. 

The next point—the multiplication of places of worship—may 
be dismissed very briefly. The increase from 947 in 1871 to 1536 
in 1900 is a most misleading indication. A largenumber of them 
are very small buildings, and many of the larger ones have small 
congregations. I remember once being deputed to take the 
Sunday morning service (the only one at which attendance is 
obligatory) at the pretty public chapel at Thorndon Hall. I lost 
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my way in crossing the park, and arrived a quarter of an hour late. 
It was a wet morning, but I had been told there was a fairly large 
congregation, and I entered the chapel with a hundred apologies 
on my lips. There was one man, the organist, waiting for me. 
At the college at Buckingham my little chapel used to have one 
worshipper every Sunday, and he was our gardener. The list of 
1536 churches and chapels contains many such. Moreover, even 
in the large towns the multiplication of churches is very mislead- 
ing. In London the outward movement of the population neces- 
sarily involves the erection of newchurches. Take the expansion 
in East London. Bow, Poplar, and Stratford have provided the 
worshippers at the new churches of Forest Gate, Woodford and 
Ilford. The new churches are almost invariably built on borrowed 
funds, and the desertion of the older ones leaves them more hope- 
lessly crippled with debt than ever. The number of churches, 
therefore (though Catholics have little more than one-tenth those 
of the Methodists), cannot serve as a basis for appreciation. 

It is generally assumed that we have a firmer basis in the 
number of children in the Catholic schools. Multiply the number 
of children by five, says the priest, and you have the number of 
my people. I would point out that this is a most unreliable 
method. In most of the Catholic parishes with which I am 
familiar such a calculation would give a ridiculously inflated 
result. At Barking there were 200 children in the elementary 
school, but certainly not 100 adult members of the congregation. 
At Canning Town, similarly, the school children formed more 
than half of the congregation. At Stratford the rule was 
equally inapplicable. At Forest Gate there were so many non- 
Catholic children in the schools that a multiplication by five would 
give a figure very greatly in excess of the real Catholic population. 
It is true that, on the other hand, Catholic children sometimes 
attend Board Schools. But this is invariably denounced as a 
crime, and it is far from adequate to restore the balance. With 
these qualifications we may consider the number of Catholic 
school children. According to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1901, 
there were 246,128 children in the Catholic elementary schools on 
August 31, 1898. The proportion of Catholic children under 
governesses and in private schools is relatively small. Against 
these deficiencies we may confidently put the excesses I have 
indicated. If we then multiply the figure by five we again find 
the Catholic population to be less than a million and a quarter. 

It is difficult to apply this rule to the Diocese of Westminster, 
but it is interesting fo note that there are 26,952 children in its 
elementary poor schools. To these must be added a large 
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number of children in middle-class and private schools; and 
equally large deductions must be made in the poorer parishes, as 
explained above. I do not think the net balance would add much 
to the figure. Yet if we multiply it by five it yields less than 
135,000 as the Catholic population of the arch-diocese. No 
honest manipulation could make the figures yield anything 
approaching the 200,000 which, I understand, the arch-diocese 
claims. 

Finally, the number of marriages celebrated in Catholic 
churches may be considered. Unfortunately, the Registrar- 
General does not give a separate report of Catholic marriages, 
and the Catholic authorities do not find it politic to insert the 
figures in the Directory. These figures would give a most valuable 
maximum indication. A Catholic is bound, under pain of mortal 
sin, to marry in his own church. The rule is most strictly 
observed. On the other hand, so many of these marriages are 
mixed (one of the parties being a non-Catholic) that we could not 
take the number strictly as a ratio of the Catholic population. 
Still, it would give a very significant maximum indication. The 
statistics are not published, as I said, but I find it stated in the 
Statesman’s Year Book that the marriages in Catholic places of 
worship in 1897 were only 4'1 per cent. of the total number. 
Assuming that the Year Book has been able to gather this informa- 
tion from authentic sources, it will be seen that it strongly con- 
firms my theory. In 1897 the population of England and Wales 
would be a little over 31,000,000. The Catholic population again 
works out at less than a million and a quarter.” 

As will appear presently, I have no great eagerness to refuse 
the modest claim of a million and a half, but cold considerations 
of a statistical order seem to force one to reject it. That will 
hardly be a matter of surprise to those who are acquainted with 
the generous zeal of the Catholic clergy. Carpenter once proved 
that “table-turners” influenced the motion of the table quite 
involuntarily and unconsciously. We may assume a similar un- 
conscious cerebration in the priest when he is filling in statistics 
for the edification of an unbelieving world. Diplomatic state- 
ments must expect a diplomatic discount. Indeed, when one 
comes to observe carefully, this alleged abnormal growth of 
Catholicism becomes very small. Oddly enough, the only places 
where one finds a disproportionate number of Roman Catholics 
are the gaols and the House of Lords. Dean Farrar is responsible 


* Since writing the above the ecclesiastical correspondent of the Daily News 
has given the number of Roman Catholic marriages for 1898 as 10,164 out of 
255,379. That would involve a still further reduction. 
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for the former part of the statement in his essay in the Fortnightly 
for October 1895. As to the latter part of it, the Catholic Directory 
still gives a fond pre-eminence to its Catholic peers and baronets. 
That is the curious way of democratic bodies and nations. In 
spite of the peculiar eagerness of Romanists to advertise their 
opinion on the riddle of the universe, we do not find them in 
alarming numbers in the higher departments of thought. In 
philosophy, of course, one would not look for them ; in science 
they have unhappily lost their one great champion, Dr. St. George 
Mivart. In the House of Commons they have only four English 
Members (including Mr. T. P. O’Connor), though perhaps the 
House of Commons is hardly one of our higher departments of 
thought. 

Nevertheless, whether the Catholics number 1,200,000 or 
1,500,000, we have much more than a normal development of the 
100,000 of 1800. The population of England has not even been 
quadrupled since that time. Hence the loud note of Catholic 
triumph and the myth of the conversion of England. The one 
hundred years of proselytism have not been in vain. Many 
thousands have been induced to subscribe to the additional 
doctrines of Transubstantiation and Papal infallibility, and the 
Pope now derives considerably more than £50,000 of his annual 
income from England alone. A Mr. Gordon-Gorman re-issued last 
year his Converts to Rome, with a preface in which he states that 
“the number of converts in England now amount to nearly 10,000 
per annum.” Mr. Gordon-Gorman’s book is a puzzling com- 
mentary on his thesis. It covers a period of sixty years, yet gives 
for England, Ireland, and Scotland only about 4000 names. Nor 
can it be said that these 4000 represent the cream of the converts. 
I happen to know a few of the names on the list. Still the pages 
seem to blush with a Roman modesty under their burden of “ 417 
members of the nobility, 446 Anglican clergymen, 32 baronets, 205 
army officers,” and so forth. And one of the most remarkable 
features of this interesting work is that most of the 4000 elect fall 
into large family groups. Perhaps Mr. Bagot’s admirable story 
should be taken as a commentary on it. Likewise, it is interesting 
to read the catalogue in connection with Father Morris’ amazing 
statement, in his Catholic England in Modern Times, that “our 
numbers have been multiplied by the acquisition of thousands of 
souls who otherwise would have belonged, not certainly to the 
Anglican- Establishment, but to the army of indifferentism and 
irreligion.” That is unkind and ungrateful. 

But before consideing more closely the result of a century of 
piscatorial labour it is necessary to consider one other statistical 
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factor. The English Catholic clergy, the vast majority of whom 
are Irishmen, make a singular and admirable sacrifice of patriotic 
feeling on the altar of the Church’s interest. They never enlarge on 
the contribution of Ireland to the growth of English Catholicism. 
So long ago as 1888 it was pointed out in a very able article in the 
Quarterly that the dispersal of the Irish has been the chief instru- 
ment in the propagation of Catholicism. At first one reads with 
astonishment the large statistics of Catholic population in the 
United States and Australia. But when we take the history of 
Ireland into account it makes a remarkable difference. In 1841, 
the population of Ireland stood at 8,175,124. The Irish are not 
an infertile race, nor slow to marry: and the Church of Rome 
forbids the use of contraceptives, even in the gravest cases, under 
pain of mortal sin. The population of Ireland should now be 
about sixteen or seventeen millions; it is less than four millions 
and a half. The missing twelve millions are in the United States, 
Australia and England. Most of those who were driven from 
Ireland were Roman Catholics, for it was not on the industrial 
and industrious North the evils pressed. Moreover, an enormously 
large proportion of them were bound to make mixed marriages, 
and so multiply their religion more effectively than if they had 
remained at home. It is marvellous how the theologian sometimes 
fails to see the hand of Providence. 

The population of Ireland fell from 8,175,124 in 1841 to 
6,552,385 in 1851; and from 1851 to 1898 there was a further 
emigration of 3,754,899 souls. Naturally, a large proportion of 
these came to England. At the census of 1881, it appeared that 
there were then living in England 781,119 persons who had been 
born in Ireland. As the immigration had been greatest before 
1850 there must have been also a large number of persons born 
in England of Irish parents. The Quarterly writer modestly com- 
putes the addition at a quarter of a million; and with equal 
modesty claims that some 80 per cent. of them were Catholics. 
Thus Ireland had contributed at least 800,000 to the English 
Romanist Church by 1881, and it has contributed generously ever 
since. A writer in the Jesuit Month (July 1885) computed that 
there were 800,000 Catholics in England in 1841; there must have 
been quite that number in 1851, at least, after the Irish famine. 
The population of England and Wales has increased go per cent. 
since that time, so that a normal development of the then 
Catholic population should give more than a million and a half 
at the present day. But since 1851 nearly four million people 
have emigrated from Ireland (the emigration was greatest between 
’51 and ’61), and a large number of these have come to England. 
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The Catholics have very largely intermarried with the non- 
Catholics, always exacting that the children should be Catholics. 
There has been a considerable immigration of French, Italian 
and German Catholics; and there is, finally, the never-to-be- 

forgotten torrent of converts. 

It would seem, then, that, instead of asking each other where 
all the Catholics have come from, we ought to be asking whcre 
they have all gone to. That a great number of non-Catholics, 
chiefly Anglicans, have been won over to Rome is quite certain. 
At Forest Gate, where I was stationed six years ago, we made 
about fifty converts per year. At Farm Street and Brompton the 
figure must run into hundreds. But if the total accretion is half 
so large as is pretended, the question of losses, an obvious one 
in any case, becomes very serious for the Catholic clergy. Mr. 
Gordon-Gorman and his kind are too little-minded to see, not 
merely the blatant vulgarity of drawing up catalogues of 
“ aristocratic ” converts, but the terrible reflection on their clergy 
which is implied in their inflated statistics. If converts are 
joining at a rate of “nearly 10,000 per annum,” we may well ask 
what has become of the million poor Irish men and women who 
brought to England their pathetic enthusiasm for Rome during 
the last half-century ? 

The answer to the question is a serious ethical indictment. 
Thousands upon thousands of the descendants of these immi- 
grant Catholics are, morally and spiritually, rotting in the slums of 
our large towns. Whilst the machinery of the Church has been 
absorbed in the making of proselytes—in the equipping of re- 
spectable people with a few additional dogmatic formule—poor 
Catholics have been lapsing wholesale into Father Morris’ “ indif- 
ferentism and irreligion,” and almostirresponsible, irresistible crime. 
The Church had no priests to minister to them, but it had 
hundreds to send out to Boorioboola, and to coop up in smug 
or snug abbeys, and to compass heaven and earth for the making 
of one convert. It had no money to build churches for them ; 
but it has sent, or taken, considerably over a million for the 
Vatican’s political war-chest. It has found a quarter of a million 


‘to build a cathedral in West London, knowing that there are 


20,000 Or 30,000 poor people in East London to whom it abso- 
lutely owes its ministration. They have not left the Church. 
The question is, has the Church left them, and why ? 

This is the reverse of Mr. Bagot’s picture of the “Casting of 
Nets.” Mr. Bagot has shown the working of the Church in the 
West End, and he knows his monde ; some day, perhaps, we shall 
be shown its work, or the absence of its work, in the East End. 
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Between the Tower and Tilbury there are tens of thousands of 
souls which it could have for the asking. It prefers to fish 
laboriously in the West, and makes a strange boast of “con- 
verting” hundreds of clergymen. Js it for souls that the nets 
are cast ? 

In the first place, it would be a great illusion to imagine that 
the Roman clergy are moved in their proselytic work by con- 
siderations of personal or social morality. Not only is there no 
denying that Anglicanism is effective enough in this respect, and 
that most of the “ converts” did not call very urgently for moral 
regeneration, but it is frankly not a matter for direct considera- 
tion at all. The main point is the question of submission and 
belief. Again, it would be waste of time to attempt to separate 
the spiritual and the political motive in the sacerdotal mind. 
They are really not distinct motives at all. We need not go far 
in history or in life for the proof of that. There is a complex 
feeling, which is practically hereditary in Romanist circles, and 
which is a most convenient blend of political and spiritual eager- 
ness. It is directed, in confuso, to “the good of the Church” 
and “the good of souls” ; and in it is merged and sanctified any 
amount of direct and indirect self-interest. Personal ambition, 
esprit de corps, material considerations, amalgamate readily with 
it, and lose their name, but not their force. It was made, of 
course, in the workshop of the Vatican, and in the days when 
people really believed that the acceptance or rejection of a 
formula meant all the difference between heaven and hell. The 
clergy do not believe that now, but the feeling survives. It found 
a temporary basis in the idea that God provided more coinage for 
the journey to eternity in the Church of Rome than in other 
Churches. But it has dawned on the clerical conscience that this 
notion is little less barbaric than its predecessor. Hence the 
feeling at the back of their proselytic energy is now mainly 
political, with a vague appeal to the glory of God and the 
extension of His kingdom on earth. 

This is the force which, gathering strength from every variety of 
human emotion as it goes, energises in the singular proselytic 
machinery of modern Rome. This it is that turns its back on the 
East and faces the gilded West ; that plots, and schemes, and toils, 
and casts its nets all day long ; that builds up cathedrals that catch 
the eye on the spiritual destitution of the poor ; that now ploughs 
relentlessly in the tenderest regions of the human heart, and now 
sanctifies its weaknesses and its follies ; that can make a solidarity 
for the sceptic and the visionary, the sensuous and the spiritual, 
the ascetic and the humanist, the scholar and the ignorant, the 
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matron and the priest. Its last source is the Vatican. It runs 
through the hierarchy and the clergy, runs into the hearts of 
women, and even men, innumerable, turning them all into casters 
of nets. It throbs exultant in the splendid ritual that captures 
the heart and senses, and lays the mind to sleep; though, viewed 
from the altar, the spectacle is as soulless as an oft-repeated drama. 
It glitters in the courts of “spiritual” princes and pope-kings. It 
edifies in a score of old-world monastic habits and customs, which 
are as the painted mask of the mummy. It laughs as it sees the 
rapt believer admire its other-worldliness, in the midst of its huge 
political schemes, its spirituality, amidst its absolute materialism, 
its disinterestedness, whereas it is only a polarised self-interest. 
No other religion offers this spectacle of an army of priests 
pulling the strings of the human heart so cleverly for its corporate 
interest. Not for nothing did the Church emancipate woman. . 
She has been a powerful instrument in the hundred years of 
proselytic work. This is one of the curious features of woman, 
that, with all her feeling and her sensitiveness, she is the last to 
cling to barbaric notions of deity. She is still largely persuaded 
that God is partial and jealous and vindictive, and so she becomes 
a devoted co-worker with the priest. She has frailties, too, that 
can be effectively used ; the restlessness resulting from her morbid 
‘condition, the love of playing a part in life after her long 
enclosure in the gyneczeum, her subtle tact and _ patient intrigue, 
her delight in the flattering affection of the anointed, and so forth. 
Men have other frailties—sensuality, ambition, historic feeling, 
&c.—which can be judiciously used, but woman is the priest’s 
natural ally. Mr. Bagot has well shown what kind of women 
(and of priests) are made in this process. I said that in one or 
two respects he had slightly overdrawn the picture—that is, if he 
wishes us to take his characters as largely typical. But in one 
respect he has understated his case. He has been wrongly 
informed (it is almost the only instance) on the question of the 
three conditions which the Church imposes for a mixed marriage. 
It is true that the non-Catholic party is compelled to promise—in 
cases where his or her Protestantism has so far survived the restless 
intrigue against it—that all the children of the marriage shall be 
Catholics, and that he will not interfere with the religion of the 
wife, or vice versd4. But that the marriage shall take place ina 
Catholic church is not one of the specific conditions ; it is a law 
binding.under mortal sin. The third condition applies to the 
Catholic party alone. The non-Catholic having been compelled 
to promise to respect the other’s religion, the Catholic is then 
separately, and as a rule without the other’s knowledge, forced to 
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promise to do all in his or her power to tamper with the faith of 
the non-Catholic and bring him to the “true” faith. Mr. Bagot 
would admit that this gravely increases the evil he has so well 
studied. Every mixed marriage becomes a centre of what is, 
from one point of view, a most ridiculous intrigue, but becomes 
too often a sad and pitiable confusion. Catholic mothers-in-law 
add proselytism to their traditional gifts for making mischief ; and 
Catholic sisters-in-law buzz industriously about. The suffering, 
anxiety, suspicion, and distrust that ensue can well be imagined. 
And behind this amateur casting of nets is the celibate confessor 
or “director.” And behind all sits the arch-fisherman, with his 
swollen caisse-de-guerre and his ceaseless political machinations. 

It would be strange, indeed, if a half-century of this kind of 
work had not secured a considerable number of victims. 
Supported by the unique organisation and the operatic ritual of 
the Church, the casting of nets has not been without result. But 
for every thousand that have been thus laboriously induced to 
transfer their prayers and their piety from Canterbury to Rome 
ten thousand have sunk into “ indifferentism and irreligion.” If 
an immortal Christ sits on a great white throne at the portals of 
eternity, and questions each soul that comes up from earth, one 
may imagine the interrogation of the “successors of the Apostles” 
as they arrive. And I seem to hear the echo of a familiar voice 
from far-off Galilee when, instead of talking of the souls of the 
poor, they tell the glittering story of cathedrals built, and courts 
penetrated, and wealthy proselytes captured, and of power over the 
Governments of the earth. 


J. McCaBE. 


THE EXECUTION OF MARSHAL NEY 


THERE can be no serious question that the main responsibility for 
the execution of Marshal Ney must rest on the French Govern- 
ment of the day. And, further, it cannot be doubted that the 
action of the Government met with the general approval of the 
French nation at the time. Bonapartists and Royalists, for 
different reasons, were equally incensed against the Marshal. 
His defection from the Royal cause occurred, as we have seen, 
on March 14, 1815.* He returned to Paris on March 23, three 
days after Napoleon had entered the city on his return from Elba. 
His conduct and language were so outrageous that Napoleon, 
to get rid of him, sent him to inspect the fortifications of the 
northern and eastern frontiers of France. While fulfilling this 
mission, he again made himself notorious by his vulgarity and 
violence. This increased the general feeling against him. Napo- 
leon was warned not to trust him with a command. Even Bona- 
partists, passionately attached to the Emperor, blamed the Marshal 
for the proclamation of Lons-le-Saunier, in which he announced 
his adhesion to Napoleon, and, speaking of it, the Parisians in- 
vented a phrase, which had a great success all through the year 
1815 : “Il fallait étre né (Ney) pour ¢a.” 

In order to explain further the general feeling against Ney, 
it will be necessary to say a couple of words with reference to his 
conduct during the campaign of Waterloo. He received orders 
on June 11 to report himself at the Imperial headquarters. He 
arrived at Charleroi on the 15th and presented himself to the 
Emperor about 3.15 P.M. at a public house which stood where 
the road to Fleurus joins the Brussels highway. The first shots 
were being fired in the most dramatic campaign in history. The 
following conversation took place. The Emperor said: 

“Good morning, Ney; I am very glad to see you. You are to 
take command of the first and second Army Corps. I will give 
you also the light cavalry of the Guard, but you are to be careful 


* See the writer’s article in the July NaTionaL REvIEw. 
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how you use them. To-morrow you will be joined by the Cuiras- 
siers and Kellermann. You are to push the enemy along the 
Brussels road and take the position of Quatre-Bras.” 

The apologists for Ney, and especially Heymés, his aide-de- 
camp,* deny that the Emperor gave Ney positive instructions to 
seize the position of Quatre-Bras at once. But there-is over- 
whelming evidence that Napoleon did so. In the first edition of his 
Observations sur la Campagne de 1815, published at Philadelphia 
in 1818, Grouchy tells us that the Emperor blamed Marshal Ney 
in his presence for having stopped the march of his troops on 
June t5,and not pushing on to Quatre-Bras, which he could have 
reached early in the night. Other officers who were with Napo- 
leon during those memorable days give similar testimony. M. 
Thiers told me he often heard Soult say that positive orders were 
given to Ney to seize Quatre-Bras on the 15th of June with the 
division of Bachelu and the light cavalry of Piré. But what puts 
the matter beyond doubt is the bulletin of the army issued at 
Charleroi on the night of June 15, which appeared in the 
Moniteur in Paris on June 18, the very day of Waterloo. That 
bulletin contains the following passage : 

“The Emperor has given the command of his left to the Prince 
of Moskawa, who has his headquarters this evening at the Four 
Roads (Quatre-Chemins) on the Brussels highway.” 

I am not concerned to discuss how far the capture of the posi- 
tion of Quatre-Bras would have influenced the campaign, and 
even if space permitted me to do so, I should not waste time by 
speculations on the might-have-been. What we all know is that 
the Duke of Wellington, on that very night of the 15th, told the 
Duke of Richmond and other persons at Brussels that it was his 
intention to appeal to the iron dice, not at Quatre-Bras, but in 
front of the village of Waterloo. It is only a few months ago 
since Lady Louisa Tighe departed this life. She remembered 
distinctly the Duke of Wellington marking Waterloo with his 
nail on her schoolroom map, in her father, the Duke of 
Richmond’s, room, at Brussels, as the place where he intended to 
resist Napoleon. Marshal Ney, however, was justly blamed for 
not obeying his orders. 

After Waterloo Ney returned immediately to Paris, where he 
arrived on the morning of June 20. He went to Fouché and 
asked him for passports to leave the country. He received 
two, one in his own name and the other in the name of Neu- 
bourg, described as a merchant travelling on business. The 
allied armies advanced to Paris, and in the early days of July 

* Heymés: Relation de la Campagne de 1815. 
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Paris capitulated. The terms of this capitulati°., or, as it was 
subsequently called, the Convention of Paris, were agreed to by 
Bignon, Count Guilleminot, and M. de Bondy on the part of the 
French; Baron Miffling (afterwards Field-Marshal) represented 
Blucher, and Colonel Hervey the Duke of Wellington. The 
whole of the circumstances connected with it are given in great 
detail by Ernouf.* This historian had at his disposal the 
memoranda and papers belonging to M. Bignon, and his work is 
of capital importance in connection with these events. Bignon 
was the man who actually drew up the document to which the 
other Commissioners agreed. Clause 12 of the Convention ran 
thus :— 

“ Persons and private property will be respected. The inhabitants, and in 
general all persons at present in the capital, will continue to enjoy their rights 
and liberties without being disturbed or questioned in any respect regarding 
the position which they occupy or have occupied, or concerning their conduct 
or political opinions.” 

Ney was in Paris when the Convention was signed, and his 
defenders appealed to this clause as entitling him to the mercy of 
the Crown. On the other hand, it was contended that the Con- 
vention was a purely military agreement between those in au- 
thority over the forces in Paris and Field-Marshal Blucher and 
the Duke of Wellington commanding the Allies. That Ney at 
first held this view himself seems plain, from the fact that he left 
Paris in disguise and under a false name. The Duke of Welling- 
ton maintained that he had no authority to bind the future action 
of the King of France. On the other hand, Marshal Davout, 
who was commanding in Paris at the time, always declared that 
he never would have abandoned the city without a desperate 
struggle if he had not understood that Clause 12 of the Con- 
vention was to be interpreted so as not to exclude in an 
amnesty such a person as Marshal Ney. 

But now I should like to say one word as to the binding 
character of this Convention on King Louis XVIII. I assume 
that the Duke of Wellington was right in his interpretation, 
and that the Convention, when it was first concluded, did not 
bind the King. But a circumstance arose afterwards which 


_ altered, in my opinion, the position. We all know that Field- 


Marshal Blucher, Gneisenau, Grolman, and the Prussian 
leaders were bent on blowing up the bridge built over the 
Seine to-commemorate Napoleon’s victory at Jena. It was a 
senseless and a stupid project, as if the blowing up of a bridge 
could efface the memory of Napoleon’s glory. The Duke of 


* Ernouf: Histoire de la Capitulation de Paris 
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Wellington, of course, remonstrated, but the Prussians were 

determined to perpetrate this act of vandalism. Now, the Con- 

vention of Paris in its 11th Article especially provided for the 

protection of monuments and public buildings. Everybody knew 

that Louis XVIII. protested strongly against the contemplated 

destruction of the bridge. What men did not know was that he 

instructed Talleyrand to rely upon Article 11 of the Convention 

of Paris as protecting that bridge. It is argued now that his 

appeal to Clause 11 of the Convention of Paris involved his 

acceptance of the whole Convention. Ney’s defenders, however, 

could not rely on this action of the King, because they were 

not aware of it. For forty years or more afterwards it used 

to be spoken of as “the secret of Bignon,” because he. 
knew it and did not inform the defenders of Marshal Ney. 
When Marshal Ney, through his counsel, appealed to his 
judges to take into consideration the Convention of Paris 
and to hear the testimony of Davout on the subject, they 
declined to do so, and in coming to this decision they sealed the 
fate of Ney. His conduct in March was impossible to defend. 
He was guilty beyond all question of high treason in an 
aggravated form, and his only chance of escape from the penalty 
of treason was either through this Convention of Paris or that 
the King should use his prerogative of mercy. The King himself 
was anxious to spare Ney, but in the face of public opinion and 
the strong feeling against the Marshal, upon which I must again 
insist, it would have been most difficult, if not impossible, for him 
to do so. It has often been said by persons of authority that 
there was one person in Paris who might have saved Marshal 
Ney—viz., the Duke of Wellington. I venture to think that they 
much exaggerate the influence of the Duke of Wellington with the 
French Government and, besides, that they do not realise that, 
great man as he was and the foremost personage in Europe, he 
could not act efficiently to save Ney without the concurrence 
of his Government. And this he would not have received. 
England could not separate herself from the three other Powers, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with which she was in close alliance ; 
and the instructions sent to the Duke of Wellington were sent 
after communication between the Ministers of the four Powers 
then in London. And here I should like to say a word as to the 
position, from an international point of view, of the Duke of 
Wellington in 1815. English people generally are quite ignorant 
of what that position really was. In the year 1814 the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia was master of the situation. And although 
it was England really that overthrew Napoleon, as he himself 
VOL, XXXVII 62 
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well knew, the destruction of his army in Russia and the circum- 
stances connected with the first restoration of the Bourbons 
caused the eyes of all men to rest on the figure of Alexander. 
When Napoleon left Elba, and the soldiers of the Powers 
considered how he should be met, Wellington determined from 
the first that England should occupy the position which Russia 
had done the year before. This explains his anxiety to attack 
Napoleon at once, without waiting for the Russian and Austrian . 
troops to get into line. On the other hand, the Emperor 
Alexander desired to maintain his position, and he was decidedly 
jealous, even before the successful issue of the campaign in the 
Low Countries, of the Duke of Wellington. A very striking 
illustration of this was a conversation which took place a few days 
after Waterloo. Amongst the non-Prussian soldiers who were 
present at the battle of Ligny was the Russian General Toll, 
an able and accomplished soldier, very much indeed in the con- 
fidence of the Emperor Alexander. Very early in the morning of 
Waterloo day Toll left the Prussian headquarters at Wavre to 
join Alexander at Heidelberg. Owing to the movement of troops 
on the high-roads he had to take a somewhat circuitous route; 
and this circumstance, accompanied by a slight accident to his 
carriage, caused some delay in his journey. He arrived at 
Heidelberg, and went straight to the Emperor without speaking 
to any one. He found Alexander walking up and down the room 
in the lowest possible spirits and in considerable agitation. Toll 
imagined that he was depressed at the news of Ligny, which 
defeat, by the way, was a very much more serious affair than is 
often supposed. Toll tried to comfort him. He said that he had 
left Wavre early on the 18th, and that he hoped that the Prussians 
would be able before long to pull themselves together. The 
Emperor turned sharply and said: “What on earth are you 
talking about?”* And then he mentioned Wellington’s great 
victory at Waterloo, of which Toll had not heard, and which he 
pointed out must make Wellington, at least for a time, complete 
master of the situation. Be it remembered the Duke of Wellington 
lost no opportunity of appealing to the imaginations of men. He 
did not forget to do so even in the most critical moments of the 
great campaign. He took care that the battle should receive 
its name from the little village at a distance from the field, 
where he had slept the night before, and be called Waterloo, not 
Belle Alliance, as Blucher wished. Four days afterwards, on 
June 22, when he entered France, he dated his proclamation to 
the French people from Malplaquet, the scene of Marlborough’s 
* Bernhardi. Geschichte Russlands, vol. i. p. 422. 
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famous victory. Through all the negotiations which led to the 
second restoration of the Bourbons he was actuated by the desire 
of putting them back upon the throne and of capturing Paris 
without firing a shot, in order to accentuate the completeness of 
his triumph at Waterloo. And when Talleyrand proposed that 
King Louis XVIII. should go to a Royalist centre in the south of 
France, and from there interpose between the invading armies 
and his country, Wellington would not allow it. He knew how 
it would strike the world if the French monarchy, with its grand 
and proud traditions and its centuries of glory, were carried 
back to Paris in the baggage waggons of the English army. 

The first Ministry of the second restoration had as its two 
leading members, Talleyrand and Fouché. But in face of the 
Royalist re-action in France, this Ministry fell on September 22, 
and now, under the influence mainly of Russia, the Duc de 
Richelieu became Prime Minister. It was under the Ministry 
of Richelieu that Ney was shot. The Emperor Alexander, in 
whose service the Duc de Richelieu had been for many years, 
and for whom the Duc de Richelieu entertained feelings of deep 
regard, would have more influence on the fate of Ney than 
Wellington. It has been said, indeed, that the Duke of Wellington 
did interfere privately to save Marshal Ney. Brialmont, in his 
Vie de Wellington, seems to think so; but I have never seen any 
proof of this, although I have often heard it stated by persons 
who remembered the time. I doubt whether, in view of public 
opinion, any one could have saved Ney without threatening to 
use force. If there was such a person, it was the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme. Ney’s wife was the daughter of a lady-in-waiting 
and a friend of Marie Antoinette. That lady, who was a sister of 
Madame de Campan, married M. Auguié of Figeac in the south 
of France. Queen Marie Antoinette gave her a pension of £300 
a year, some magnificent presents in diamonds, and her husband 
received, in addition to a position which he already held in the 
Commissariat Department of the army, the Receiver-Generalship 
of Bar and Lorraine, which brought him in an increased income 
of about £4000 a year—a very large income for France at the 
close of the eighteenth century. On October 6, 1789, Madame 
Anguié saved the Queen’s life by opposing the assassins who 
presented themselves at the doors of the Queen’s apartments, 
which she shut and barricaded against them, and thus gave the 
Queen time to escape. Her second daughter, Eglé, married 
Marshal Ney. The match was arranged by Queen Hortense, the 
mother of Napoleon III. It would have been natural that 
MADAME, the daughter of Marie Antoinette, should listen to the 
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supplications of the wife of Marshal Ney. But she not only did 
nothing to help to save the Marshal, she used what influence 
she possessed to prevent King Louis XVIII. from showing any 
mercy to any of those who had betrayed him, or who had taken 
the side of Napoleon after the return from Elba. The position 
which she occupied then in Paris was a peculiar one. The 
writings of Chateaubriand and other royalists of the time, re- 
calling her sufferings in the Temple, and the martyrdom of her 
family, had such an effect on the public that even the most 
virulent and revengeful people would have hardly blamed the 
King if he had given way to her.requests. She fully understood 
her own power. Years afterwards, when the legend of Marshal 
Ney was being formed, and at the time when Ségur’s book on 
the campaign of Russia was published, in which the heroism of 
Marshal Ney during the disastrous reéreat was so graphically 
described, the Duchesse d’Angouléme said to him : “ Why did you 
not tell us this before?” Louis XVIII. would have been glad to 
have commuted the sentence on the Marshal if he had been 
ableto do so. Had she interfered he might have had a good 
excuse. And so I think, in conclusion, that if there was one 
person in Paris in December 1815 who could have saved the life 
of Marshal Ney, that person was MADAME. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


THE CASE OF THE NETHERLANDS 
RAILWAY 


ONE of the most interesting documents that have ever been put 
before the British public in the form of a Blue Book is the report 
of the Transvaal Concessions Commission lately issued. Its 
peculiar interest lies in the fact that it exposes to the glaring sun- 
light at the same time the inner workings of the corrupt Trans- 
vaal oligarchy and the motives, the stratagems, the intrigues and 
the ambitions of its Continental aiders, advisers, abettors and 
instigators. It is at the same time a clue to the secret history of 
the Transvaal war and a clue to the attitude of the Continental 
Powers towards this country with regard to our—and their— 
Transvaal policy. In the following pages I intend to deal solely 
with that part of the Report which treats of the Netherlands South 
African Railway on account of the stir which the views of the 
Commission on this railway has created abroad, and on account 
of the misrepresentations and clumsy threats to which the views 
of the Commission have given rise in certain organs of the 
foreign Press. ° 

The recommendations of the Commission in respect to the 
Netherlands South African Railway are :— 

(1) Cancellation of the monopoly because it is injurious to the 
public interests. 

(2) Confiscation of the property of the shareholders because of 
their responsibility for acts of war committed by their company 
against Great Britain. 

(3) Full recognition of the bona fide debenture-holders. 

Let us now look into the organisation of the company and into 
the position in which it finds itself. 

The Netherlands South African Railway is a Dutch company. 
Its official Dutch title is “Nederlandsche Zuid Afrikaansche 
Spoorweg-Maatschappy.” It is seated in, and directed from, 
Amsterdam, by a board of directors composed of Dutchmen 
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and Germans, who direct the financial and general policy of the 
railway. The practical administration of the railway is entrusted 
to two managing directors, one residing in Holland and the 
other in the Transvaal, who act under the supervision of the 
Board in Amsterdam. Section 19 of the Articles of Association 
of the company is most important in connection with the mis- 
doings of the railway because it defines the powers vested in the 
managing directors. It says :— 


“ The managing directors represent the Company in court and without, and 
they are authorised within the limits laid down in the present Act to perform 
all such actions as come within the province of the Company. ... The 
approval of the Board of Directors is required for all actions outside the 
ordinary course of management.” 


This rule, defining the powers of the managing directors, was 
evidently not treated as a dead letter by Mr. J. van Kretschmar, 
the company’s managing director in the Transvaal. For, accord- 
ing to his reply (No. 479 Minutes of Evidence), “questions of 
policy and all important matters were always submitted to the 
Board of Directors.” From the point of view of the Transvaal 
Government, the Netherlands South African Railway Company 
was not only a foreign concern as far as the ownership of the 
company and the management of its lines was concerned, but it 
was also a non-Transvaalian enterprise on account of the nation- 
ality of the staff who worked the railway. According to the 
Report of the company for the year 1899, its personnel was com- 
posed of the following nationalities before the outbreak of the 
war :— 


Netherlands subjects . . . «. «. 419977 
Afrikanders (Cape sites ; ‘ ; - 
‘Germans ‘ ae: Se oe 
English . . : = : : ; ; 115 
Italians . ‘ , ‘ ; ; ‘ 100 
Various ealtneiliiies ‘ : . ‘ . 298 
Afrikander (S.A. Republic) . . . : 70 

3162 


In other words, of the whole fersonnel, only a little more than 
2 per cent. were Transvaalers, and of the foreigners only 379, or 
12 per cent., had become naturalised Burghers. The Nether- 
lands South African Railway Company was consequently in 
every respect an undertaking of a distinctly foreign, not of a 
Transvaal, character, by reason of its foreign proprietorship, 
directorate and staff. It appeared as a distinctly foreign enter- 
prise to the members of the Government of the Transvaal, to the 
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directors of the company in Amsterdam, and, most of all, to Mr. 
van Kretschmar, the local managing director, who had just 
recently arrived in the Transvaal, only a few months before the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

This foreign-owned, foreign-managed, and foreign - staffed 
corporation had, however, been bound by the Government to 
fulfil certain duties towards the State in case of war. These 
obligations of the company are laid down in Article 22 of its 
Concession, which says :— 

“When there is danger of war, in the actual time of war or in case of 
internal disorders, the Government, in the interests of the defence of public 
order, may have the control of the railway and of everything required for the 
use of the same, and suspend the ordinary traffic thereon wholly or partially 


and order ,all such measures as appear to it to be necessary, with reservation 
of compensation to the Concessionaires.” 


According to this regulation it was evidently Mr. van 
Kretschmar’s duty towards his company not to concern himself 
with matters of policy or war until called upon to do so, but to 
attend to his railway as a commercial enterprise, and leave 
political matters and the initiative in political matters entirely to 
the Transvaal Government. But Mr. van Kretschmar understood 
his position quite differently. When he came to the Transvaal 
he apparently considered himself not so much as a peaceful rail- 
way director, responsible to his shareholders, but rather as a 
military adviser and war director to the Transvaal Government, 
probably in obedience to orders from Amsterdam. The war 
broke out on October 11, 1899, but already on July 21, 
three months before the commencement of hostilities, 
when Mr. van Kretschmar had hardly settled down in 
his new office, he goes to urge on the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Joubert, his duties, and goes away with the impression 
that “ from the General neither assistance nor leadership may be 
expected.” So says his own diary. The assistance desired is 
evidently the assistance for fomenting war with Great Britain, 
which Mr. van Kretschmar ardently wished for. In the various 
documents seized by us very little comparatively is said about Mr. 
van Kretschmar in his quality of railway manager. Instead we 
see him constantly urging politicians, advising the President 
calling on the Executive, informing the military authorities, and 
acting generally in his quality as voluntary war adviser and war 
manager to the Transvaal. In the middle of August, two months 
before the outbreak of hostilities, he sends, according to his 
diary, dynamite and electrical appliances forward for the destruc- 
tion of Standerton Bridge, apparently on his own responsibility. 
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He feels certain of the downfall of Great Britain; “the fall of 
England shall be the crown of the 19th century” says his diary, 
yet he is not entirely oblivious of his duties towards his company, 
in spite of his warlike occupations. He is not entirely carried 
away by his dream of a victorious war and a Greater Holland 
(“ nothing but good can come out of it to the Dutch race,” says 
his diary), his business instinct and his Dutch slimness assert 
themselves in him. So he urges on September 5 the Transvaal 
Government to avail itself formally of section 22 of the company’s 
concession quoted above, though the Government considered 
such a step unnecessary. He urged it verbally and in writing 
because “ If the chancess of war should unexpectedly turn against 
the Republic, then it would be useful to us as a private company 
that our responsibility should be covered by the Government.” 
If pure love for the country, in which he had only recently 
arrived, had been Mr. van Kretschmar’s motive, he would have 
asked for the formality of having his railway taken over by the 
State. But in that case the railway might have passed from 
Transvaal State property to British State property without any 
compensation, in case the chances of war “ should unexpectedly 
turn against the Republic.” Consequently he was anxious to 
devise a modus which should give him the greatest credit with the 
Transvaal Government, if the Transvaal should be victorious, and 
which, at the same time, should enable him to plead his inability 
to resist “force supérieure” should the chances of war turn 
“ unexpectedly ” against the Republic. 

As we have seen, Mr. van Kretschmar had under his orders 
3162 men, of whom nearly 2700 were foreigners, and not subject 
to military or quasi-military service in the Transvaal either by the 
generally accepted International laws, or by the existing Trans- 
vaal laws. Yet Mr. van Kretschmar virtually compelled his men 
to enrol themselves “ voluntarily,” dismissed those who refused to 
be “voluntarily” enrolled under the flimsy pretext of having a 
larger staff than required, and issued strict orders that “no 
services should be voluntarily done for the enemy.” By threats, 
by payments to his men on commando, by cajoling and by 
dismissing those who did not obey him and throwing them on the 
streets, ata moment when other work was unobtainable for them, he 
raised a force of nearly 2700 men belonging to various States with 
which Great Britain was at peace for the military service of the 
Transvaal, knowing full well that he was acting unlawfully. That 
the men of the Netherlands South African Railway were not 
commandeered by the Transvaal Government to serve against 
Great Britain, but by the action of their directors, may be seen 
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from the following extracts taken from their sworn declarations : 
“| was never commandeered.” .. . C. H. Toe Water, 
Locomotive Superintendent. “I was not commandeered by 
any Government official,” Simon Memper, Fitter. “I was never 
commandeered by any Government official to do any duty,” 
]. Lugten, Chief Inspector, Maintenance Department. “ Railway 
officials declining to act as armed guards were dismissed.” 
“neutrals were dismissed.” . . . “railway guards armed 
guarded English prisoners.” These are statements to be found in 
the South African Blue Book No. 3, on pages 50 and 51. 

In the cooler atmosphere of peace Mr. van Kretschmar had 
asked for “covering” letters from the Government. As soon as 
war had broken out, he threw prudence to the winds and acted 
on his own responsibility in initiating warlike measures against 
this country, to which he was neither compelled by the terms of 
the Railway Concession, nor by the Government’s general instruc- 
tions, nor by the Commander’s special orders, manufacturing war 
material not only for the Transvaal but also for the Orange Free 
State to which he owed no allegiance, destroying and looting 
British property on his own account, or on account of the Rail- 
way, and acting voluntarily as the Government's financial agent 
in a foreign country. These voluntary and premeditated acts of 
hostility against this country may be seen from the following 
extracts from sworn statements made by Mr. van Kretschmar’s 
subordinates: . ... “ My plan is to start immediately with the 
work-train, and to blow up everything .. . . answer directly if 
the General agrees.” (Telegram from Westenberg in Elandslaagte 
to Floor in Glencoe, dated March 1, 1900.) “I know there is a 
lot of stuff in our stores that came from Natal. I heard that it 
was booty.” (Bastian Willem Jansen, Assistant Traffic Manager.) 
“We are now taking upon ourselves many matters which do not 
directly belong to the department of the railway service, such as 
repairing of cannons, shoeing horses, and making subordinate 
parts of projectiles” .... (Letter by van Kretschmar to Mr. 
Smit.) “You have given an order to our Mr. Uggla to make 2000 
projectiles for the Orange Free State cannons.” (Letter by van 
Kretschmar to the Commandant-General.) “.... if therefore 
the Government should wish it I can deposit there any amount in 
the name of Zasm in order to make payments therefrom at 
Lorenzo Marques on behalf of the Government.” (Van Kret- 
schmar to the Chief Inspector of Offices, January 24, 1900.) 

That Mr. van Kretschmar acted not rashly but with a full 
knowledge of his responsibility and of his guilt in committing on 
his own account deliberate acts of war against Great Britain may 
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be seen from the following abstracts from a letter of Mr. van 
Kretschmar to the Amsterdam Directorate which goes a long way 
to prove that he was only the enthusiastic tool of the Dutch and 
German Directorate of this Company. 


“‘ If it should come to the worst and the English become masters here, I am 
- afraid that we have hopelessly compromised ourselves in deed, word, and 
writing. We have made cannons and ammunition; we have sold material to 
the Republic; we have blown up bridges on English territory, and have not 
discharged our staff on commando. . . . Suppose the Republics keep their 
independence wholly or partially, would then our Company’s interests not 
have been served better by our attitude during the war than by a pretended 
neutrality? . . . I have already, by asking for special orders, tried as much as 
possible to save the appearance of neutrality.” * 


In spite of all this evidence there are those who feel doubt 
about the complicity of the Dutch and German Directors in 
Amsterdam and the hostilities instituted by the Company and 
by van Kretschmar ; there are those who say Mr. van Kretsch- 
mar may have overstepped the instructions of the Amsterdam 
Directorate. If that was the case, why has the Board of Directors 
in Amsterdam neither produced their books before the Com- 
mission, nor appeared themselves in London for examination, 
in spite of a specific invitation sent to them? Would it not 
be natural for those gentlemen in Amsterdam to take the short 
trip to London if they had a shred of evidence to offer favour- 
able to themselves or in support of the Company’s pretended 
innocence ? 

In the absence of any proof to the contrary it. may safely 
be concluded that the Managing Director in Africa acted in 
accordance with the knowledge and upon the definite instruc- 
tions received from his Directors in Amsterdam before and 
during the time of hostilities. This is all the more certain, as 
Mr. van Kretschmar became Managing Director in the Transvaal 
only on January 1, 1899, no more than nine months before the 
beginning of the war. 

It is often found that a Managing Director, who has been 
at his post for years, gradually usurps powers to which he is 
not entitled under the Articles of Association, and thus abuses 
his position. But in Mr. van Kretschmar’s case action ultra 
vires cannot be claimed and has not been attempted to be 
claimed. Mr. van Kretschmar was no doubt fully instructed 
by the Board of his Directors about the range of his duties 
before setting out for Africa, and the policy of the railway in the 
contingency of war in all probability also formed part of his 


* Letter by van Kretschmar to his Directorate, dated, April 28, 1900. 
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instructions as the cloud of war was then already looming on the 
horizon. Besides, should the Directors not have approved of 
Mr. van Kretschmar’s policy of active hostilities against this 
country, they would certainly have shown their dissatisfaction 
and either have recalled or dismissed him. They would also have 
come forward to give evidence before the Commission in order to 
clear their character, which they have so far refused to do. 

Among the large quantity of correspondence seized in the 
Transvaal a number of documents of the most incriminating 
nature were found, which are published in the Blue Book and of 
which a few extracts -have been given in the course of this article. 
They establish directly the guilt of the Railway Company for pre- 
meditated and voluntary acts of war. This evidence against the 
Railway Company might have been considerably weakened if it 
had appeared that Mr. van Kretschmar’s actions were disavowed 
by the Company, if it had appeared that Mr. van Kretschmar had 
acted against instructions from Amsterdam recommending him 
either neutrality or comparative neutrality, that is to say, strict 
obedience to the orders given him by the Transvaal Government. 

Before our entering Pretoria, however, Mr. van Kretschmar 
destroyed all letters received by him from Amsterdam evidently 
because that correspondence was of the most damaging nature to 
the Company, because Mr. van Kretschmar was ordered in that 
correspondence to commit those very acts of hostility described 
above for which the Company has tried to claim irresponsibility. 
Hence Mr. van Kretschmar’s reply (635) with regard to these 
destroyed letters : “Yes, I tore them up because I did not want 
them to fall into the hands of the British Government.” 

From the foregoing it will be clear to every one that Mr. van 
Kretschmar acted in obedience with the full knowledge and 
according to the instructions received from his Board in 
Amsterdam. Therefore it would have been useless for the 
shareholders to plead that Mr. van Kretschmar acted upon his 
own responsibility in embarking on active warfare against Great 
Britain. Hence Baron von Eckardstein of the German Embassy 
pleaded on behalf of the German shareholders that the share- 
holders desired to dissociate themselves entirely from the Com- 
pany and its Directorate, the same plea being raised by the 
French and Dutch shareholders. This plea, implying that the 
shareholders did not know, or if they knew, did not approve ~ 
of the action of their Directors, is however, not borne out by 
facts and need therefore not be considered. Firstly, the share- 
holders of a company are, of course, responsible for the acts of 
their Directors, whom they have elected and installed as their 
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business managers. Consequently they cannot dissociate them- . 
selves from their Directors and their actions on the principle 
“heads I win tails you lose.” Secondly, the organisation of the 
railway into an active belligerent body was not only known but 
also approved by the shareholders of the Company. Company 
reports are issued by the Directors in order to acquaint their 
shareholders with the business done by their company. It is usual 
in such reports and only natural that they should be coloured to 
some extent so as to please the shareholders. That is to say, 
Directors are apt to leave out of their reports facts which might 
be objectionable to the proprietors, and to take special credit for 
and dwell on, those facts which please their shareholders best. 
That Mr. van Kretschmar was instructed to send reports of the 
Company’s warlike activity may be concluded from his letter to 
the Directors, dated April 28, 1900. . . “ You who were proud of 
it when you heard of our deeds of heroism in the destruction of 
bridges, &c., who wished for special data in order to make 
mention in our yearly report of the active part which we took 
in the defence of the country. . .” In their report for the year 
1899, dated Amsterdam, June 7, 1900, the Directors mention acts 
of war committed against Great Britain, such as making and 
repairing war material for the Transvaal, shoeing horses, the 
destruction of railways, &c., with the modest but self-conscious 
pride of Directors who feel certain that they have done good 
work and earned the gratitude of their shareholders thereby. As 
the shareholders did not protest against these acts of war, it is 
clear that they approved of them. That they did not protest, is 
not to be wondered at, for when that report was penned the cause 
of the Boers seemed triumphant, when it was issued it still seemed 
very hopeful. Besides the Dutch and German papers had 
poisoned public opinion against Great Britain, and it was 
popular and meritorious to harm us. Hence the self-congratula- 
tion of the Directors at their acts of war, and their shareholders’ 
approval. 

The various shareholdcr-committees have urged the claim of 
the poor shareholders—the shareholders who were probably wild 
with delight at the preliminary British defeats and who congratu- 
lated themselves that, because of their railway’s policy of active 
hostilities against Great Britain, their property would be enor- 
mously enhanced in value by accessions such as the Natal line, 
which the Netherland South African Railway worked, and which 
it already considered its property. Yet the same committees, 
which ostensibly were formed for the protection of the bond fide 
shareholders and for the exclusion of the huge shareholding of 
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fhe Transvaal Government, which that Government wished to 
realise, have coolly brought forward claims on behalf of a number 
of shares which includes the whole, or very nearly the whole, of 
the Transvaal Government holding, which Government shares 
might probably have been traced and excluded if those com- 
mittees should have cared to take that trouble. Furthermore, 
these Government shares were very likely acquired by Con- 
tinental bankers on the understanding that they were only to be 
paid for in the event of Great Britain agreeing to a settlement. 
Therefore it would scem that these committees acted not without 
the intent of deception and in connivance with the officials of the 
late Transvaal Government. 

With regard to the claims of the debenture holders of the rail- 
way the report of the Commission is generous, because it recom- 
mends the full recognition of their bona fide claims. It appears, 
however, that the amount of debentures outstanding is about 
£2,500,000 in excess of the authorised capital, an excess which 
seems, so far, not to have been explained by the directorate in 
spite of their being urged to do so by the Commission. Jn the 
absence of proof to the contrary the conclusion lies close at hand 
that the £2,500,000 of debentures were fraudulently issued. But 
evidently shareholders, debenture holders, and Directors alike are 
not troubled about the nature of their claims, their idea being 
that anything is good enough for the British Government, which 
has to pay whatever it may be asked to pay. 

The Netherlands South African Railway or the various share- 
holder committees might easily have established their innocence 
or the degree of their innocence, and the validity of their claims. 
Feeling, however, their case to be very weak, they preferred to 
act upon the advice of Mr. van Kretschmar, given in his letter of 
April 28, 1900:—“ Perhaps there may be some danger to the 
expropriation price of our shares . . . although I consider 
the Continental influence strong enough to ensure that even 
these will be discharged in full.” And on May 7 on the same 
subject :—“ . . . Perhaps Germany will lend us a hand 
therein.” This advice of Mr. van Kretschmar explains the 
simultaneous and somewhat uniform outburst of German organs 
of such varying character as the Bérsen Courier, Kélnische 
Zeitung, and Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, &c. These articles 
bear the distinct mark of having emanated from a common 
intellectual centre, though they are not edited with the skill usual 
in such emanations during Prince Bismarck’s time. To the 
authors of those attacks on Great Britain, outer form was 
evidently as unimportant as inner justification, the sole idea 
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being that money, unobtainable by honest means, and on 
account of valid claims from the British Government, might be 
obtained from this country by the process of clumsy and un- 
warranted newspaper attacks. To this idea certain foreign 
governments have evidently made themselves subservient. 

Though the active belligerency of the Netherland South African 
Railway is as clear as daylight the Continental Press, and chiefly 
the German papers, has denounced it as a crime to confiscate 
private property in war, comparing the case of this railway, which 
acted as an international freebooter, with the case of the Alsace 
Lorraine railways, a national company which acted strictly within 
its powers as a purely commercial company. No doubt from a 
jurist’s point of view there are many points in the British report 
which are very debatable and possibly untenable, such as apply- 
ing the proceeding against carriers by sea to carriers by land. 
But these are minor points which would only serve to make an 
international decision very protracted and very costly should this 
case go to arbitration. The main point, however, the responsi- 
bility of the sharehoiders for the damage done, seems to be 
sufficiently strong to mulct the company in damages far exceeding 
the value of its share capital, should the matter go to law. 

In loudly proclaiming the crime of touching private property 
in war the German Press evidently forgot that by the creation of 
a special law such property may be confiscated by the State in 
the interests of morality or of public utility, and that some 
excellent precedents for such a step have been furnished by 
Germany. I only mention the “Verordnung betreffend die 
Beschlagnahme des Vermdgens des K6nigs Georg von 
Hannover,” dated March 2, 1868, whereby the fortune of the 
King of Hanover was “administered” from 1868 until 1892 by the 
Prussian Government, which spent the interest accruing to this 
fortune on its Secret Press Fund. 

According to the future legal status of the Transvaal Colony a 
similar right could either be exercised by that Colony or by the 
authorities in Great Britain, a proceeding which would have the 
advantage of cutting short the arguments of a party whose 
position is untenable, and whose stratagems are despicable. 

Not only would such a line of policy have probably been 
followed by Germany, but it would have been very likely that 
Germany would have shot or imprisoned Mr. van Kretschmar for 
the same reason for which the Franc-tireurs, especially the foreign 
Franc-tireurs, were shot in the Franco-German War, when 
Bismarck would have had even Garibaldi shot, if he had been 
caught. 


The German attitude of mind with regard to Great 
well expressed the other day to a friend of mine by a 


expression of German megalomania is characteristic 0 


ments distrusted by every one, and by leading to 


used against this country by nations which protest t 


transferred to a more reliable recipient. 


any pity. A firm attitude is required, so that foreign 


FAIRPLAY. 
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Britain was 
German in 


intimate touch with the highest circles in Berlin : “You British 
will have to pay whatever we claim whether there is right on our 
side or not, for politically you cannot do without us.” This 


f the loss of 


the sense of proportion which has frequently manifested itself of 
late in German policy. The easy and easily explained political 
successes of German diplomacy have carried it away. German 
diplomacy has of late followed a devious course with very different 
results from, though in form a base imitation of, the policy of 
Prince Bismarck. The tendency of German diplomacy, which is 
becoming more pronounced from day to day, is to flirt with all 
Powers, keep friendship with none, and to play one Power 
against the other. This policy has very well succeeded in the 
past but it is being found out, and it will end by thoroughly dis- 
crediting Germany everywhere, by making Germany’s engage- 


Germany’s 


isolation, for even her allies have suffered under her duplicity. 
Germany’s general policy, however, is no business of ours, and we 
are far from intending giving her lessons in diplomacy. But it 
concerns us, and very strongly, if Machiavellian stratagems are 


heir friend- 


ship. The German policy has of late borne this character. Our 
engagements with Germany have received a one-sided interpreta- 
tion. During the Transvaal War the German Press made 
“Stimmung ” against us, not without official sanction, just as it is 
now exciting public opinion against us in the Netherlands Railway 
affair. Altogether it should be considered by this country 
whether our sympathies and our active co-operation should not be 


The money—the share capital of the Netherlands South African 
Railway—is a trifle for the British Empire. But it,is important 
that the Government should give no compensation whatever to 
the shareholders who are not entitled to any compensation or to 


individuals 


may know that it does not pay to indulge in private warfare 
against this Empire, and that Foreign Governments may in future 
be less ready to bolster up such claims of their subjects as those 
of the shareholders of the Netherlands South African 


Railway. 
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THE BOTHA PAPERS 


~~ 


No more important collection of documents has been issued 
during the past few months than the White Book bearing the 
somewhat repellent title of “Further Papers relating to the 
Negotiations between Commandant Louis Botha and Lord 
Kitchener.” The name given is indeed a misnomer, as much of 
the interest of the collection lies in the numerous Boer letters, 
proclamations, and reports which have fallen into the hands of 
the army at sundry times and in divers places, and which are 
here reproduced. They serve admirably to illustrate the nature 
of the enemy-with whom we are dealing, and for that reason, as 
may well be supposed, the pro-Boers have passed them over in 
comparative silence. Yet the people who have not scrupled to 
accuse our soldiers of killing surrendered enemies at Elands- 
laagte, who have denounced farm-burning by the British, and 
who have screamed against concentration camps, should surely 
have condemned the perpetration by the enemy of the very same 
offences. Undoubtedly, the gem of the collection is a despatch 
from Louis Botha to the Commandant at Bethel, bearing date 
October 6, 1900, a time when a large number of burghers 
were surrendering. The interesting part of the despatch runs 
“ Do everything in your power to prevent the burghers laying 
down their arms. I will [sc] be compelled, if they do not listen 
to this, to confiscate everything movable and immovable, and 
also TO BURN THEIR HOUSES.” The capitals, it should be said, are 
ours. So that the enemy have had the effrontery to denounce 
the British army for what is only following their own example. 
This is another instance of that famous “slimness” which has 
imposed upon general after general. But the truth is that the 
Boerts have always been ready to go to all lengths against the 
persons whom they consider traitors, whereas we, on our part, 
have always shown a clemency to the disloyal, the breakers of 
parole, the violators of the oath of neutrality and other military 
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criminals, which has not only been in the long run the most 
refined of cruelty to them, but which also has been in the 
highest degree unjust to the loyal among the King’s subjects 
and the cause of unnecessary suffering and loss of life to the 
British army. But in these days, neither the Government nor 
the pro-Boers seem to trouble their heads about the British 
soldiers, or the misfortunes of those whose one fault it is to have 
been faithful to the British cause. 


There are some startling instances of the Boer treatment of 
such persons as peace envoys, and of the enemy’s general attitude 
to the oath of neutrality. We have, for example, first a letter 
from the peace-committee at Belfast to M. P. Taute, Field- 
cornet of Steenkampsberg. It asks for a meeting with him to 
discuss peace, and requires a pledge as to the safe return of the 
envoys to the British garrison at Belfast. The pledge was obviously 
given, but the next document shows how faithfully it was kept. 


“ CERTIFICATE.—On February 12, in my presence, the executed De Kock [one 
of the peace envoys] was shot; three bullets entered the chest, one of which 
entered the heart. Death was instantaneous, thus the burial could take place 
immediately.” 


This cold-blooded murder—for it was nothing else—must be 
remembered in the future against that worthy, Viljoen. But the 
surprising thing is that the British headquarters appear to have 
allowed it to.pass without protest, and that at the meeting of 
Lord Kitchener and Louis Botha on February 28, when the 
facts were known, no reference whatever seems to have been made 
to it. The Boer account of that interview, which has never as 
yet been published in full in England, lies before us as we 
write, and the only outrage discussed at it was “ the cavalier treat- 
ment of Janse van Rensburg.” We hope that the Boer account 
is false and that this crime was not condoned, but it is impossible 
not to feel some uneasiness in view of incidents every whit as 
deplorable which were seemingly passed over, and of which we 
shall have more to say anon. It may be noted that according to 
the Dutch account the “slim” Botha took the precaution to have 
witnesses from his own side present, whereas Lord Kitchener had 
none, so that the Boers can put into the British general’s mouth 
whatever suits them. They represent him, indeed, throughout, 
as feebly attempting to justify himself against the charges of 
barbarism which the righteous indignation of Botha prefers. A 
shorter version of this conference, drawn up by Botha himself, is 
in these papers, and it is not pleasant reading. Lord Kitchener 
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is made to admit that “kaffirs [sz] were employed by him as 
scouts, on account of want of acquaintance with the country.” 
Why Kaffirs should not be employed as scouts we failto see. The 
Boers thus use them and have used them on countless occasions 
throughout the war ; and again and again armed coloured men 
have been captured in their ranks or found dead in their. trenches 
and works. A proclamation addressed by Botha to the Boers, 
communicating to them the British terms, is almost comic in its 
indignation at the idea that the British Government should, after 
maintaining the Boer women and childen while their husbands 
are killing the “ khakis,” positively refuse to pay the Boer expenses 
in the war, including, we suppose, the salaries of commandants, 
field-cornets, and what not. 


“ The spirit of Lord Kitchener’s letter makes it very plain to you all that the 
British Government desires nothing else but the destruction of our Afrikander 
people, and acceptance of the terms therein is absolutely out of the question. 
Virtually, the letter contains nothing more, but rather less, than what the British 
Government will be obliged to do should our cause go wrong. Notice that they 
will give us a Legislative Council consisting of their own officials and members 
nominated by themselves. The voice of the people is thus totally unrecognised. 
It is also proposed, and this as a favour, to place only £1,000,000 disposable for 
covering our State debts, whereas, according to general legal advice, should 
the cause unexpectedly go wrong with us, the British Government must bear 
the responsibility of all State debts and not simply walk away with the State’s 
assets, 

“Our burghers have fought heavily, but how can it be otherwise when the 
existence of our nation is unlawfully threatened? The blood and tears that 
this war has cost have been hard, but giving up our country will be doubly hard. 

“T feel from the bottom of my heart for those burghers whose families have 
been removed. Do not let this make any one desperate, because he who 
becomes desperate and gives up the struggle does not only an injustice to his 
people but loses all trust in himself. 

“ The more we are aggrieved by the enemy the more steadfastly we ought to 
stand for our good and lawful rights. 

“ Let us, as Daniel in the lions’ den, place our trust in God alone, for in His 
time and in His way He will certainly give us deliverance.” 


Apparently there is no act of stupidity of which Botha does 
not think England capable. Observe that he is confident of 
better terms, even if the war goes on to the last, which shows the 
fruits of so-called “magnanimity.” De Wet, in a proclamation to 
the Free Staters, calmly tells them that, “according to all civilised 
laws and usages,” England will have to make “ payment for goods 
taken by our commandoes from the burgher,” while, as we know 
from Lord Kitchener’s proffered terms, no war tax is to be levied 
upon the people who have made the war. This is the first time 
in history that the victor has been asked to pay the war debts of 
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the vanquished, and the impudence of the demand fairly takes the 
breath away. 


As for violation of parole and breach of the oath of neutrality, 
we see that these acts were sanctioned, indeed enforced, by Botha 
himself. Surely Botha must be held responsible in property and 
in person for this very grave offence. In “Enclosure No. 1 in 
No. 5,” a circular from Botha to all Boer officers, we read: “ All 
field-cornets are instructed to frame lists of all burghers in their 
wards who have laid down their arms and taken the oath of 
neutrality. Herein [as if it were the most matter-of-course affair | 
is included [sic] the burghers who, on being called up, have again 
taken up arms.” Those who will not break their oath are to be 


imprisoned and deprived of their property. This cool document 
proceeds : 


“ Burghers who are not fit for active service and who have taken the oath 
of neutrality must be called up before the Landdrost or field-cornet concerned 
therewith, to take an oath as set forth in the form below. 


“ Form oF Oatu.—I, the undersigned burgher of the South African Republic, 
declare under oath that the oath of neutrality taken by me, in the hands of the 
enemy, was taken by me without the sanction of my military officers, and I con- 
sider the same null and void.—Lovuis BorHa, Commandant-General, Ermelo 
December 3, 1900.” 


This is the first time a Commander-in-chief has erected whole- 
sale perjury into a system of war. It would be interesting to 
know if any explanation of this was asked per Mrs. Louis Botha, 
whose comings and goings, before she left for Europe, excited so 
much amazement in Uitlander circles. It would also be 
interesting to know how the pro-Boers explain the document 
away. The disappointment is to find Louis Botha, whom most 
Englishmen had respected, stooping to such treacherous and 
dishonourable proceedings. 

Certain depositions of two arrested peace envoys, Joubert and 
Fourie, are of some interest. Joubert deposes that he surrendered 
to the English because he had no cattle and no serviceable horse. 
“The English caught me at my house and gave me a pass that I 
was too ill to go away. ... The [Transvaal] Government gun 
[rifle] I have, my wife threw into the water, to take it out later 
and to hand it to Field-cornet Taute.” Fourie protests that he 
only accepted the office of peace envoy to get back among the’ 
burghers. Both were fined £500, or five years imprisonment. 
On this they offered “to take the oath of allegiance and take up 
arms against the enemy.” This passage in the papers is of 
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importance as illustrating the utter untrustworthiness of the 
enemy and the difficulties in the way of a complete disarmament. 
A naive request from another Joubert among the Boers for the 
horse of this particular Joubert is among the documents. “If 
you find him guilty, please send me the horse to give to my old 
father, because his horses are all dead.” 


The correspondence with regard to the telegram to Mr. Kruger 
sets one wondering why such facilities should have been granted 
the Boer generals. The result, as we know, was a message from 
the ex-President urging the Boers by all possible means and with 
all possible energy to continue their resistance. This was at the 
very time when the papers, since captured in Mr. Steyn’s baggage, 
show that they were in a desperate plight and wavering in their 
resistance, so that the issue was disastrous. But our British 
method is to negotiate when the enemy seem to be wavering, 
instead of raining upon them our heaviest blows. We tried this 
plan in March 1900, in June 1goo, and again in May 1go1. The 
following is the text of the Boer manifesto, dated June 20, 1go1, 
describing these negotiations : 


“ As his Honour the State President Kruger and the deputation in Europe 
have not heard anything direct from our Government since the conference 
between Commandant-General Botha and Lord Kitchener at Middleburg, and 
as the Government of the South African Republic deemed it advisable 
that they should be acquainted with the state of affairs here, there- 
fore, at request of Commandant-General, and with the kind compliance (?) 
of Lord Kitchener, a private telegram was sent to them in which the 
entire state of affairs was fully described and intentionally put in the worst 
light, for the means of making the advice of his Honour and the deputation 
the more weighty. On this his Honour informed us that he and the deputation 
have still great hopes of a satisfactory end of the long struggle, that after 
material and personal sacrifice we should continue the struggle, and that on 
their part all steps are already taken, and will still be taken, for proper pro- 
vision for the captive women and children and prisoners of war. For 
discussing and considering this answer of his Honour a conference of the 
Governments of both Republics was arranged, at which were present Chief 
Commandant C. R. de Wet, Commandant-General L. Botha, and Assistant- 
Commandant J.H.Dela Rey. After a full revision of the condition of military 
affairs represented by these chief officers, and thorough discussion of our whole 
cause by both Governments, the following resolution was taken by both 
Governments, with the advice of the said chief officers: 

“ The Governments of the South African Republic and the Orange Free State, 
with the advice of the said chief officers, and taking into consideration the 
satisfactory report of his Honour State President Kruger and the deputations 
in the foreign country, and considering the good progress of our cause in the 
colonies where our brothers oppose the cruel injustice done to the Republics 
more and more in depriving them of their independence, considering the 
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invaluable personal and material sacrifices they have made for our cause, which 
~would be all worthless and vain with a peace whereby the independence of the 
Republics is given up, and further, considering the certainty that the losing of 
our independence after the destruction already done and losses suffered will 
drag with it the national and material annihilation (?) of the entire people, and 
especially considering the spirit of unbending persistence with which the great 
majority of our men, women, and children are still possessed, and in which we 
see with thankful acknowledgment the hand of the Almighty Protector ; 
resolve, that no peace will be made and no peace conditions accepted by which 
our independence and national existence, or the interests of our colonial 
brothers shall be price paid, and that the war will be vigorously prosecuted by 
taking all measures necessary for maintenance of independence and interests: 
: “S. BuRGER AND STEYN.” 


It will be observed that the Boer leaders demand independence, 
and nothing short of independence, though the Transvaal, even 
before the war, was never independent. Thus, as the price of 
defeat, they apparently expect the country which they so reck- 
lessly attacked (1) to pay their war bills ; (2) to concede the very 
demand which was the ultimate cause of the war. The Boers 
having rejected the extraordinarily generous terms offered in 
March, which, as they are perfectly familiar to all, we need not 
repeat, and these terms having been withdrawn, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain writes in a letter bearing date April 19, in these papers, the 
proper course is to wait till they sue for mercy. We have no 
need to trouble ourselves about their constitution or the wishes of 
their ex-President. Mr. Chamberlain’s instructions run :— 


“Should Botha or other leaders make any further suggestions of their own 
accord, Kitchener will, of course, forward them to us without expressing any 
opinion upon them to those who make them. But neither Mrs. Botha nor 
any one else should be led to suppose that we could consider terms more 
favourable to the Boers than those which have been rejected.” 


The only comment which we have to make upon this vigorous 
pronouncement is that the enemy should be plainly told that 
with each week and month the war is prolonged the clemency of 
Great Britain will diminish. “No terms, but unconditional sur- 
render,” the watchword of the Northern Government in the 
American Civil War, should be the principle adopted by our 
generals and statesmen. 


An amusing specimen of the mendacious stories circulated to 
keep the courage of the burghers at boiling point will be found 
in the despatch of a Boer telegraphist at Ermelo to General 
Viljoen, dated November 2, 1900. 


“ October, 1900.—A Congress of Delegates of the Powers was held at Paris. 


° 
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whereby England asked for an extension of six months to carry on the war, 
This was refused by the Powers on the proposal of Holland and Austria. 

“In America the election for O’Braen (Bryan ?) is assured. 

“ France is ready to land troops in England on November 1. 

“ President Kruger has left with the new man-of-war Paris, with a special crew 
of 200 men from Delagoa Bay, to Europe. 

“ At Brussels great preparations are in progress to receive President Kruger 
officially as a sign of hostility to England. 

“ Australia, India, Canada, and Cape Colony want to recall their troops owing 
to the great cost of the war. 

“Cape Colonial troops, to the number of 2500, have been sent back by General 
Roberts, having quarrelled with the Regulars. Their arms were taken away 
and burnt.” 
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Almost as good is a despatch from C. C. Badenhorst, a Free 
State commander, to Botha, dated February 14, 1901, describing 
the invasion of Cape Colony :— 


“ His Honour, Chief Commandant De Wet has, last week, with 3000 men and 
the Generals Froneman and Piet Fourie, invaded the Cape Colony. On his 
march through [the Free State ?] he was slightly harassed by the English under 
GeneralsKnox and Boyes, who wished to turn him, with results fataltokhaki. He 
fought with both laagers and destroyed them (wrought great destruction) ; 
numbers of dead and wounded, General Knox killed, a pom-pom captured [at 
Tabaksberg ?] and a good 4oodisarmed. General De Wet’s commando is now 
armed with Lee-Metfords, while the Mausers and Martin-Henrys have been 
buried. 

“Our leading commandos are near the Cape. Rumour says right in the 
Cape... . Last news is that the Cape Colony has risen to a man and has 
already taken up arms.... The burghers in the Orange Free State are 
hopeful . . . and the women and children are encouraging the burghers.” 


Two despatches from Delarey are of interest. The first 
describes his disastrous attack on Lichtenburg, in which it is 
satisfactory to note that, by his own admission, he suffered 52 
casualties against our 36. The high percentage of British killed 
in this affair is explained by this sentence, which we commend 
to the attention of the pro-Boers: “ We took several forts where 
all (defenders ?) were shot dead, and other places where but one 
man was taken prisoner.” At Hartebeestfontein we learn that 
Lord Methuen “had between 300 and 400 casualties ”—he really 
had exactly 50. The second despatch describes the loss of 
Delarey’s guns. The lying in it is simply superb. Though the 
enemy left 52 killed and wounded on the ground, the Boer 
casualties are returned at “3 killed and 7 slightly wounded.” 
The despatch shows that, had the pursuit been continued and 
the enemy more closely pressed, the whole Boer force must have 
been captured. Delarey complains much of the state of his 
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horses, which rendered an invasion of Cape Colony out of the 
question. 

The last document sheds a dry light upon Miss Hobhouse’s 
refugee camp agitation, and shows how admirably, seconded by 
the ineffable weakness of the British Government, it promises to 
help the enemy. Botha wrote to the Transvaal State Secretary, 
under date March 8, 1go1 : 


I expect ... if the burghers get no satisfactory answer ve their removed 
families, that the most of them will follow their families. 


i.é., they will surrender. 


THE END IN SIGHT. 


Little less important than this collection of documents are the 
papers seized in ex-President Steyn’s baggage at Reitz, when the 
ex-President escaped minus his cash, boots, coat and waistcoat. 
They show clearly that the Boer resistance is nearing its end. 
The first is a letter from State Secretary Reitz, of the Transvaal, 
dated May to of this year : 


“ Meeting held of Transvaal Government with Commandant Botha, Com- 
mandant Viljoen, and General J. C. Smuts; considered condition of our 
country and following facts :— 

“First.—Numbers of our burghers are continually surrendering. This 
means more and more to unsuccessful termination as Government and 
officials left without burghers entails heavy responsibility on Government. 

“‘ Secondly.—Supply of ammunition so nearly exhausted that we shall be 
unable to engage enemy in another big fight, we shall be brought to a state of 
helpless flight unable to protect stock. In immediate future we shall be 
unable to feed our commandoes. 

Thirdly —On account of above, Government becoming weaker, losing 
support, becoming disorganised. 

“ Fourthly.—Not only our nation will be destroyed, but it will also be con- 
sidered that leaders have erred, and all hope of continuation of national 
sentiment will be lost. 

“ Fifthly—Hitherto nation and Government awaited result European com- 
plications and mission of our deputation. Government feel most strongly 
their duty obtain definite assurances. 

“ Having considered above points, Government has determined— 

“zr, To obtain permission to send messenger to President Kruger point out 
terrible condition country. 

“2. If request refused we shall ask for armistice to obtain opinion both 
nations of future policy to put an end to present state of affairs. We leave it 
to you to suggest other solutiofii§, but must carefully consider that this Govern- 
ment is convinced that the time has passed for us to let matters drift on as 
at present, and that the time has come to take the final step.” Usual ending.— 
(Signed) REITz. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped that no such armistice as Mr. Reitz 
speaks of will be conceded by our military authorities. There is 
no reason why we should relieve the Boer leaders of the unpopu- 
larity which will attach to those who on their side end the war. 
They made it ; they must end it. It will be noted that the Boers 
had clearly received promise of intervention—from whom? Mr. 
Steyn’s reply is that the letter is— 


“Great blow to me. Month ago discussed matters with your Government, 
agreed not to ask for armistice until things reached utmost extremity. Shall 
we obtain armistice? I think nothing has happened entitle us to armistice 
to obtain opinion of our nations. It is true Boksburg commando lost laager ; 
General Viljoen was obliged to burn his and blow up his long tom, but in 
spite of this we have not come to last extremity. 

“Free State been four months without cannon. I also know of men laying 
down their arms, officers becoming cowardly. Our ammunition has long been 
scarce enough, still [some] left to continue. You ask what prospect of 
successful termination. I ask what chance was there for two small republics 
when they declared war against mighty power of England? You will answer, 
‘ We have trusted in God’s help and foreign intervention.’ What reason have 
we for refusing to place further reliance on God ? 

“IT have seen last European papers. I firmly believe complications will 
take place in Europe within next few months, which will gain our good 
fortune. Knowing leaders of our deputation, I cannot believe they would sit 
here without hope of intervention, knowing how we struggle and strive, for I 
know they love their Fatherland sufficiently to frankly ask the British to end 
the war if, in their opinion, intervention is hopeless. The fact that these 
men remain in Europe convinces me that our case is not hopeless. 

‘* When armistice comes I shall ask opinion of my nation. If they refuse 
to give in their determination will be mine also. I do not approve of sending 
messenger to Europe. It shows our hand. I am deeply hurt you having 
taken this determination without asking my advice, and have acted so 
hurriedly. 

“If you have not despatched messenger do not do so until I can call my 
advisers. I have sent for General De Wet. He will be here next week. 
Hope you received Natal newspaper stating Milner going nominally on leave, 
truth being he not allowed a free hand. In later English paper I have seen 
Kitchener and he cannot pull together. 

“I enclose cutting Natal Witness :—‘ Public mind in England getting very 
uneasy about South Africa. There are possibilities which we are not at 
liberty to mention, and which if we were we could not’ (sic). 

“ All these things convince me we shall be destroying all hope for our nation 
if we now surrender. Brothers, stand fast. Take courage to your dis- 
heartened burghers. I have received verbal information that Commander 
Hausbrock had engagement with English. Drove them back three times, 
As soon as I can call a council I will send reply. Do not take any further 
steps till you have heard from me.” The usual ending follows.—(Signed) 
STEYN. 


This correspondence preceded the incident of the Kruger 
telegram. For the first time we have clear and unmistakable 
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evidence, from the lips of the Boer headquarters, that their cause 
is hopeless without intervention, and that their troops are in a 
deplorable state. The work of the pro-Boers in prolonging the 
war is shown by Mr. Steyn’s pathetic belief that Lord Milner is a 
discredited person, whereas he has the whole British nation at his 
back, and is shortly to return to South Africa with the warmest 
support of every loyal Englishman. 


LORD KITCHENER’S INTENTIONS. 


That the war is nearing its end is clear from Lord Kitchener’s 
new proposals, details of which have appeared in the Daily Mail, and 
which, though denounced in the usual stereotyped official manner 
by Mr. Brodrick as “unauthorised and inaccurate ”"—terms, by the 
way, mutually contradictory—are known to be in all essentials 
correct. It is rumoured that one of the now familiar “leakages” 
has occurred in that most leaky and waterlogged of all depart- 
ments, the War Office. If so, it is certainly time that steps were 
taken in that office to stop a public scandal. But the official atti- 
tude—perhaps with more than a tinge of resentment over the 
Vlakfontein exposures—has been to attack the press for innocently 
publishing such secrets, while failing to take measures to discover 
who are the offenders within the official ranks. The plan pro- 
poses (1) The return of 70,000 troops from South Africa in early 
autumn. These troops will consist mainly of infantry, with a 
number of the new 5s.-a-day Yeomanry, who, for want of proper 
officers and training, are of small fighting value. (2) A number 
of fresh Yeomanry, carefully picked, and of cavalry are to be sent 
out to South Africa. These new units will be for the most part, 
it is hoped, composed of the old hands who will re-enlist. (3) 
50,000 mounted men will take the field, and continuously press 
the enemy. The mounted force will be supported by a picked 
body of infantry. Great use will be made of the Colonials and of 
Colonial officers in this work. It is added that the lines of com- 
munication will be securely guarded as before, which scarcely 
seems possible if 70,000 men are withdrawn. It is not altogether 
obvious whence the new Yeomanry and cavalry required are to 
come. Some, no doubt, of the old Yeomanry may rejoin, but 
little more than 7000 men of that corps have returned to England, 
and their treatment by the War Office has not been such as to 
make them enthusiastic for further service. Incredible though it 
may seem, at the very moment when they are wanted to re-enlist, 
they find that through some red-tape mismanagement of the old 
pattern they cannot get their pay. 
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Meantime a South African contributor writing from Johannes- 
burg makes a very practical and reasonable suggestion,* which 
would not only hasten the ending of the war by showing the Boers 
that, despite all their efforts, the gold mines could be worked, but 
would also considerably relieve the financial strain upon this 
country. This isto re-start the Rand, taking special precautions to 
guard it. Atthe same time it is proposed that a definite date should 
be given the Boers, after which enemies in arms should no longer 
be treated as combatants but should be liable to punishment in 
person and in property. Obviously, sooner or later we shall have 
to give such a date, and the time is probably close at hand. The 
Boer outrages are growing in atrocity ; Lord Kitchener telegraphs 
that the leaders have no control over their men; and the Steyn 
papers show in what a demoralised condition are the remnants 
of the commandoes. To satisfy the fads and fancies of our 
British pro-Boers is out of the question. They will, of course, 
raise a howl at the bare suggestion of this measure ; but the lives 
of our soldiers and the interests of the loyal refugees are more 
important than the lacerated feelings of the friends of the enemy. 
A chain of blockhouses might well be thrown round the Rand, 
since such a chain along the Natal-Johannesburg railway has 
proved most effective, and, with three or four small and highly 
mobile columns placed in the centre and extremities of the dis- 
trict, a reasonable measure of security would be obtained. 
Supplies are the chief difficulty, but the growing efficacy of Lord 
Kitchener’s methods for the protection of the lines of communi- 
cation must facilitate the work of the Commissariat Department. 
Some risks must necessarily be run, yet the courageous portion 
of the Uitlander community, for whom our contributor is per- 
fectly qualified to speak, is in favour of this step. If, at the same 
time, the enemy in the field are rigorously harried, they may well 
begin to ask themselves whether the game is worth the candle. 
The spectacle of the Rand quietly at work will be a powerful 
magnet to induce surrender. Already the plan of enclosing 
tracts of country with blockhouses is being tried, as we learn 
from a telegram in the Zimes. 


VLAKFONTEIN. 


The war sensation of the month has unquestionably been the 
confirmation of the statement made in a letter by the Daily 
Mail’s war correspondent, Mr. Edgar Wallace, that a number of 
British wounded were murdered by the Boers in the battle of 


* See “A Plea for Re-opening the Rand” in this number of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 
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Vlakfontein. It will be remembered that immediately after the 
battle, reports were telegraphed home by not one, but several 
correspondents, that two or more of the gunners who fell into 
the enemy’s hands in that battle had been murdered because 
they would not reveal how the guns were worked. These reports 
were contradicted in the House of Commons, where a message 
from Lord Kitchener was read to the effect that he had caused 
inquiry to be made among the wounded and had ascertained the 
story to be unfounded. But a day or two later, on June 11, he 
drew Mr. Brodrick’s attention to a statement made by a Lieu- 
tenant Hern, who was among the wounded. This ran to the 
effect that he had seen “one of the enemy shoot some of our 
wounded on the ground.” No action whatever was taken on 
this statement, so far as we can discover, either at home or in 
South Africa, though one would have anticipated an inquiry and 
the forwarding of the strongest possible note to the Boer leaders. 
On July 8 the Daily Mail published its correspondent’s letter, 
various telegrams, and statements of eye-witnesses, at the same 
time attacking the censorship, which, it seems, was responsible 
for the deletion of this perfectly true and accurate story of the 
killing of the wounded, in Mr. Wallace’s original telegram. The 
exposure appears to have produced unreasoning and unreason- 
able irritation at the War Office, since Lord Stanley, in Mr. 
Brodrick’s absence, got up in the House of Commons and, in 
answer to a question, with something more than his wonted 
asperity and impatience, threatened to “deal most severely with 
the correspondent if the statement deliberately made in a letter, 
which the Commander-in-chief has held not to be accurate in a 
telegram, can be proved to be false.” As Lieutenant Hern’s 
statement, confirming Mr. Wallace, was lying in the War Office ; 
as, moreover, Lord Kitchener had never denied the killing of the 
wounded, this talk of “severe” measures was at once injudicious 
and unjust, the more so as extraordinary tolerance is shown by 
the Government towards any one accusing the British troops of 
atrocities. The Standard very pertinently asked who was to be 
“severely punished” if Mr. Wallace’s charge proved true. And 
prove true it speedily did. All who have closely followed the 
war are aware that, while the Boers usually behave well to the 
wounded and prisoners, there has been a very long list of viola- 
tions of the law of civilised war on their part. This is not the 
time or the place to produce the catalogue of the enemy’s mis- 
deeds, but these misdeeds have been upon a scale which cannot 
be explained away by the convenient pro-Boer method of sup- 
posing them to be due to the heated imagination of a private or 
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two, or to be inseparable incidents of every struggle. Such 
excuses, by the way, are ruled out by these gentry when the 
British soldier’s honour is impugned. 


In the case of Vlakfontein an immense mass of independent 
evidence from all sorts and conditions of men—regulars and 
yeomanry—was at once forthcoming. On July 9 Lord Kitchener, 
to whom inquiries had been addressed, telegraphed: 

“In reply to your telegram of yesterday it has been testified by seven men 
that they saw Boers shoot wounded men at Vlakfontein, The statements they 


made were sent to you by last mail. I have ordered evidence on oath to be 
taken.” 


Even then it never seems to have occurred to any one in the 
House of Commons to ask whether steps were to be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such atrocities,by, for instance, informing 
the Boer leaders that they will be held personally responsible for 
the conduct of their men. The next telegram in this series is the 
most terrible of all. It comesfrom Lord Kitchener, who, as even 
the pro-Boers will have to admit, does not make light charges. 
But it explicitly raises a doubt whether these crimes are not com- 
mitted with the connivance of the enemy’s leaders. It runs thus: 

“T have made no communication to the Boer leaders on the shooting at 
Vlakfontein, as it would be very unlikely to have any effect. Even if the Boer 
leaders disapproved of the atrocities, they have no control over the men.” 

“Even if the Boer leaders disapprove!” After the story of the 
shooting of the peace envoys, after the murder of innumerable 
Kaffirs, these words cannot but raise the most sinister doubts in 
even the most charitable mind. But that our soldiers ought to 
be protected against such outrages by every conceivable method 
known to military law or sanctioned by military precedent, 
there is no dispute. For the moment nothing more seems to have 
been done than to send the sworn depositions to Delarey. His 
answer will be awaited with something more than interest. He 
will probably repudiate the accusation and bring counter-charges 
against our army, following thus the invariable Boer practice. 
Meantime the Bishop of Chichester has published a letter from his 
son in the yeomanry—who is one of the Wilberforces—describing 
a just as horrible occurrence at Braklaagte. His son was 
wounded, when 

“ An officer dashed up with the order, ‘ Retire at all costs, and leave the 
wounded,’ and we were left lying where we were. No sooner had our men 
left the hill than about twenty Boers dashed up; and a more heterogeneous 


collection of scoundrels I have never seen. They came up to us and proceeded 
to strip us of everything we had.” 
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They even attempted to tear a ring off the finger of his 
wounded arm. 


“ They then went round the other side of the hill to windward and lit a veldt 
fire, with the double object of covering their own retreat and burning us out, 
and we lay and watched the fire approaching us with a roar, with the cheering 
prospect in our minds of being roasted alive in a few minutes’ time ; however, 
just at the right moment, when the fire had got within forty yards of us, a 
troop of our men dashed through it, and carried us to a place of safety beyond.” 


If it be said that such incidents are common in civilised war, we 
deny it absolutely. There is little doubt that a good proportion 
of the men now with the enemy’s commandos are brigands, 
criminals, and European adventurers of the worst and most 
dangerous type. Such deserve no mercy, but the Boers, having 
called them in, are responsible for their conduct. 


THE LATEST EXAMPLE OF FIRST BENCH FLABBINESS. 


The last, and to keen Unionists not the least, irritating example 
of Government weakness is the action of Mr. Brodrick with 
regard to the refugee camps. Up to this point Mr. Brodrick 
has been regarded as a Minister of strength and character, who 
would not give way to the hysterical humanitarians. But now we 
learn from a statement of Lord Raglan in the House of Lords 
that he is engaged in adding to Lord Kitchener’s troubles and 
worries by “forming a committee of ladies who would shortly go 
out and visit the camps and would report on their condition.” 
This means a deplorable waste of public money for no good 
purpose. Every sensible and: patriotic Englishman is convinced 
that all that can in reason be done for the reconcentradoes is being 
done. The opinions of the stupid and unpatriotic are no business 
of the Government. Whatever this precious committee does and 
reports, the pro-Boers will not be satisfied. Meantime Mr. 
Brodrick, Miss Hobhouse, and the Government might turn their 
attention from the enemy to our own loyal British refugees, 
Here is a contrast between the enemy’s camp and the loyalists’ 
camp at East London, taken from a British lady’s letter reprinted 
in the Times. 

The Boer camp : 


“T have visited the Boer exiles’ camp, and found 350 women and children in 
the various buildings, and very healthy. The buildings consist of three 
erections, containing fifty rooms, besides hospital, dining-room, kitchen, store- 
room, wash-room, and so on. The exiles state they are well treated and quite 
satisfied with their lot. The food is given to them as to boarders; rations are 
not served, and as much food is given as asked for, and no stint whatsoever. 
The food is of first-class quality ; the bread is the finest I have seen in my life. 
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Day school is carried on daily in the dining-room—sixty scholars. Mrs. 
Hertzog was teaching one of the girls music, a number of whom show special 
aptitude for learning. The Dutch Committee hired a piano specially for the 
people. The Government inspector has seen the school and approved of the 
arrangements.” 


The loyalists’ camp : 


“T have visited the refugee camp on the beach, East London, where there 
are about 120 men, 100 women, and 200 children living in the shelters provided 
for them by therelief committee out of the Mansion House Fund. The shelters 
are constructed of damaged condemned tarpaulins, stretched over frameworks 
of wood ; they average from 7 ft. to 9 ft. in height from floor to ridge pole, are 
unfloored, dark, draughty, leaky, and so insecure that in one severe wind- 
storm over forty were blown down, and delicate women, children, invalids, and 
women in childbed exposed to the pitiless, drenching rain—a night of horror 
never to be forgotten. As one woman remarked, ‘We would not shelter 
cattle in England in the places we are forced to live in.’ In many instances 
the front room is the dining-room, kitchen, bed-room, and store-room. What 
do refugees want with privacy? No hospital here. No room for chronic sick- 
ness in the local hospital. The British refugees are not fed by the Imperial 
Government, but by the Mansion House Fund. In cases of absolute destitu- 
tion the relief granted is 1s. a day for adults, and 6d. for each child. 
Should the husband be in employment or fighting for King and country, part 
of the relief is cut off. An intimation has been received from the Central 
Relief Committee that after June 30 all men and women are to be struck off 
relief altogether, relief being granted only to the sick, aged, infirm, and children 
(hardly sufficient to feed them on first-class food, ‘like boarders with no stint 
whatsoever.’) No school has been provided, nor has any Government school 
inspector ever been near. After the children had run wild for twelve months 
the refugees and their friends started a school on their own account, supported 
by voluntary contributions from liberal-minded East Londoners and refugees 
who have been fortunate enough to find employment.” 


No soup and soap and schools and pianos and tennis-courts 
for the sufferers in the nation’s cause! No wonder South 
Africans have a bitter saying that to be loved by England you must 
be her enemy. Charity, after all, should begin at home. 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 


Little of importance has happened in the military operations 
during the past month. There have been neither serious disasters 
nor striking successes to record. But there is every reason to 
hope that the Boers are more and more feeling the steady pres- 
sure of our mobile columns which are now hard at work. Itcan 
no longer-be denied, even by the Boer headquarters in Europe, 
that the enemy’s position is desperate. No one can say how 
much longer a futile resistance may be protracted, but since the 
papers captured in the Steyn correspondence were written, the 
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state of the commandoes has worsened. The admirable skill 
with which the stupendous problem of protecting the lines of 
communication has been solved by Lord Kitchener has contri- 
buted in no small degree to the discomfiture of the Boers. They 
are no longer able to derail and capture supply trains. Unfor- 
tunately there is reason to think that the enemy in Cape Colony 
are much better situated than in the Transvaal or Orange Colony. 
Here little progress has been made, probably because of the com- 
plications due to the fact that the colony is ostensibly loyal. 
General French has been placed in command of the columns 
operating, and has already scored a small success against 
Scheepers ; but what is required is the destruction or capture of all 
the commandoes to the south of the Orange. A very wide area 
is infested by the enemy, who have again worked as far south as 
Sutherland and Willowmore. Farms and houses have been burnt, 
and the purpose evidently is to do as much wanton damage as 
possible. The worst offenders are Colonial rebels, towards whom 
increasing severity is being shown by the military authorities. 
One or two have been sentenced to death and executed, but only 
where they have been guilty of practices which are contrary to the 
laws of war. A whole batch of thirty-four who were sentenced 
to death have had their punishment commuted to penal servitude 
for life. In the Orange Colony Elliott and Campbell have been 
busily clearing the north-eastern corner, and it was in their opera- 
tions that the Steyn papers were captured by General Broadwood, 
who made a night march upon Keitz, and all but succeeded in 
coming up with Mr. Steyn. Steyn indeed was fired at at close 
quarters, but the pistol missed fire. No one will regret that the 
life of a man, who with all his faults has shown much of the heroic, 
and who is not known to have been connected with any of the 
Boer murders and atrocities, has been spared. He is still a 
hunted fugitive, and De Wet is in much the same case. In the 
Transvaal we hear nothing of operations to capture Botha, but we 
may hope that such are in progress. Viljoen is said to have gone 
north towards the Tautesberg district. One of the military trains 
on the Pietersburg line has been derailed by Beyers, and from the 
terrible numbers of killed it looks as if the Boers had been at the 
Viakfontein game once more. At any rate the Times correspon- 
dent at Pretoria alludes to the “savage attack” upon the train, 
and, as we know from experience, the military authorities are very 
reticent over Boer outrages. 


A long despatch from Lord Kitchener was published on July 9, 
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bringing the story of the war down to the end of April. Itshows 
that an immense number of columns are at work up and down 
the theatre of the war, and gives a good idea of the continuous 
marching and skirmishing which have been the lot of our field 
force. The passage dealing with the invasion of Cape Colony is 
interesting, as it explains much. The ability of the Boers 


“ to keep the field against our troops is accounted for by the persistent way in 
which they avoid fighting, and the manner in which they cling to the rugged 
and mountainous localities. These raiders have during the last two months 
undoubtedly received a certain number of recruits from amongst the Colonial 
Dutch, and the friendly feelings of a considerable portion of the rural popula- 
tion assure to them at all times not only an ample food supply, but also timely 
information of the movements of our pursuing columns, two points which tell 
heavily in their favour. Our troops in the Midland Districts have since the 
beginning of March been acting with untiring vigour.” 

But Lord Kitchener thinks that the worst is over. There are 
signs that “the raiders are losing heart, and that the leaders 
are only able to keep in the field small bodies of desperate 
men, who are prepared to adapt themselves to the vicissi- 
tudes of guerilla warfare and brigandage.” At the close of 
July there are once more rumours of negotiations, and Botha 
is said to be attempting to gain another interview with Lord 
Kitchener. Possibly he intends to play the last Boer card 
—an appeal for an armistice to allow of the burghers voting 
whether the war is to be continued. But at the present stage, 
with the Boer defence steadily crumbling, the commandoes 
dwindling, and the ammunition becoming daily less, there should 
be no need for further negotiations. The only question is whether 
Boer generals are prepared now, at once, to lay down their arms. 
Unconditional surrender first and foremost ; after that we can be 
as generous as motives of prudence allow. Now is the time, 
when the enemy are unquestionably wavering, to press them to 
the utmost. Previous opportunities of the same nature have been 
let slip, but we hope that the lesson has at last been learnt that 
arms alone and not diplomacy can settle this struggle. Meantime 
the date of Lord Milner’s return is fixed for August 10, greatly to 
the disgust of the pro-Boers, who seem to have persuaded them- 
selves that he had been gracefully but finally recalled. He has 
the political knowledge required to deal with the “slim” Boer, 
and in his hands the settlement may be left with absolute confi- 
dence. Firm and just, he can be kindly to the Boers without 
estranging the Uitlanders, who trust him and him alone. 
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